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THE 
PUBLISHER 


TO THE 


| Courteous Reader, 

Muſt on the behalf of the Perſons con- 
cerned m theſe Papers now in thy 
hands, beſpeak thy Candour in two or 

three Particulars followmg. 

Firſt, That thou wilt not ſuffer thy 
Curioſity to carry thee ſo far as to be very 
mquiſitive who they were or where they 
dwelt who held theſe Conferences ; for be- 
ſides that the knowledge thereof would be of 
10 uſe, there are ſeveral other reaſons Why 
I cannot gratifie thee therein, further than 
by giving their true CharaFters, which thou 
wilt fnd ſubjoined. 

A 2 Secondly, 


The Publiſher 


Secondly, That whereas at the entrance 
of theſe Conferenc es, and perhaps alſo bere 
and there m other parts of them, thou mayſt 
obſerve ſome ſhort touches of mir th, thou 

wilt not be offended at them as ill comport» 
ing either with the gravity of the Speakers, 
or the ſeriouſneſs of the Deſign, For if thou 
conſider the humour of the Age, thou wilt 
not find thy ſelf obliged to impute it to the 
levity of Sebaſtian's remper , but to his 
diſcretion and wiſdom, that he doth accom- 
modate himſelf to thoſe he would gain upon ; 
as be that will catch Fiſh , muſt ſuit his 
Baits to their Guſt and Phancy. 

Thirdly, Becauſe it is not unlikely but 
thou wilt take notice, that r- Interlocutors 
do now and then upon occaſion nſe comple» 
mental Attributions towards each other, 
and applaud one anothers Wit or Eloquence ; 
which bemg now put im print, may to a ſe- 

vere Cenſor, ſeem to ſavour of oſtentation, 
and look like clawing and flattering one anos 
ther. Therefore thou art deſired to remem- 
ber, that this was done only among ſt them- 
| ſelves 


to the Reader. 


ſelves and in private Converſation , where 
ſuch kinds of Civility are uſually prattiſed 
without offence or imputation. 

As for the general Deſign of theſe Cone 
ferences, 1 make bold to tell thee , that it 
is apparently noble and generous, namely, to 
lead the way to more manly Converſation,eſ- 
pecially amongſt the better ranks of men, to 
$ demonſtrate that the ſtrifteſt Virtue is con- 
4 fi/tent with the greateſt Prudence and Ci- 
vility ; and in ſhort, to raiſe the dejefed 
and depreſſed Spirit of Piety in the World. 
The conſideration hereof incouraged the 
Publication, and I hope will ſufficiently re- 


commend it to thy Acceptance. 


Farewel. 


The Charafters of the Perſons in the two 


following C onferences. 


Ebaſtian, a Learned and pious Gentle- 

man, who takes all occaſions of inga- 

ging thoſe he converſes with, in ſobriety 
and a ſenſe of Religion. 

Philander, a Gentile and ingenuous Per- 
ſon, but too much addited to the light- 
neſles of the Age,till reclaimed by the Con- 
verfation of Sebaſtian. 

Biophilus,a Sceptical Perſon,who had no 
ſettled Belief of any thing 3 but eſpecially 
was averſe to the great Dodtrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul and the life to come : and therefore 
conſequently was much concerned for the 
preſent life. Till at length awakened by 
the diſcreet Reaſonings of Sebaſtian, and 
the atteRionate Diſcourſes of Philander, 
he begins to deliberate of what before he 
deſpiſed. 

Ewlabes, a truly prudent and holy Man, 
who made his life a ſtudy of and prepa- 
ration for Death, propounded as an Ex- 
ample for Imitation, in the ſecond Confe- 
rence. 


The 
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The Argument of the firſt 


Conference. 


Sebaſtian wiſding his Neighbour Philander, 
after a little time ſpent in Civil Salutati- 
ons, is quickly preſt by him to the too njual 

; Entertainment of liberal Drinking : wh 1 

7 Sebaſtian at firſt modeſily and facetionſly 

| declines; but afterwards more dire& ly ſhews 

ki the folly and unmanlineſs of it. He is 

y then invited to Gaming , which he alſo 

4 excr.fing himſelf from, and giving his rea- 

: ſons againſt : Philander complains of the 

: difficulty of ſpending time without ſuch di- 

| verſions. Whereupon Sebaſtian repreſents 

| to him ſundry Entertainments of Tame both 

more delightful and more profitable than the 
forementioned , amongit which , that of 
friendly and ingenuous Diſcourſe : and ſrone 
thence they are led ou to debate about Reli- 
giows Conference; the Uſefulneſs, Eaſineſs, 
Prudence aud Gentility of which are largely 
demonſtrated : of which Philander being 
convinced, inquires the way of entring into 
it, of continuing and managing of it. In 
which being inſiruFed by Sebaſtian , he 
reſolves to put it in pradice. 


The 
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The Argument of the ſecond 


Conferencc. 


In the former Conference, Sebaſtian having con- 


vinced Philander of the great 1mportance of 
Religion, and the wiſdom of making it as well 
the Subjott of Social Communication as of reti- 
red Meditation : Accordingly they two meet on 
purpoſe this ſecond time to confer about it. But 
Biophilus, 4 ſceptical perſon, being in their 
Company, he at firſt diverts them from their de- 
ſign by other Diſcourſe ; till after a while, under 
the diſguiſe of News, he is wheedled into this 
Subjett before he was aware : And then he puts 
them upon the proof of thoſe Principles which 
they would have ſuppoſed. Upon this occaſion 
the foundations of Religion are ſearched into, 
and particularly that Great Point concerning A 
Judgment to come, is ſubſtantially proved : 
Which being done, and Biophilus thereby ren- 
dred ke more inclinable to be ſerious, they 
then purſue their firſt intentions, and diſcourſe 
warmly and ſenſibly of another World,and of the 
neceſſary preparations for it, ſo long till they not 
only inflame their own hearts with devotion , but 


ſtrike ſome ſparks of it into Biophilus alſo. 


| The ARGUMENT of the third 
is CONFERENCE. 


Sebaſtian aud Philander, two very good 
men and intimate Friends, meeting 
together at the Houſe of Biophilus, 
(1n purſuance of a former reſolution 
taken between them) under the Alle- 
gorical diſguiſe of a Journey to Ura- 
nia, begin to talk warmly of Religion 
and another World. . Biophilus, who 
had never yet entertained any ſerious 
apprehexſions of thoſe matters, won- 
aers at their diſcourſe , which he e- 
fteems to be no better than Romantic, 
and profeſſes his ſuſpicion, that either 
Wine had heated them, or Enthuſi- 
aſm had tranſported them. Both 
which —_— conceits of his, when 
Sebaſtian had effettually confuted, he 
then proceeds to make a twofold Effort 
#pox Biophilus, to bring him into 
the ſame {eaſe of things with him- 
ſelf and Philander. 1» the former 
he attacks him where he thought he 
was moſt acceſſible ; and upon the ac= 
: count of prudence, and the common 
concern of ſelf-preſervation' , preſſes 
; bim to a regard of Religion, as that 
| 4 without 
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without which no man tan either live 
or die comfortably. Aud when by 
this means he had in ſome meaſure 
diſpoſed him to be ſerious, he then in 
the ſecond place repreſents to him the 
whole Scheme of Religion , and now 
renders it as rational in it ſelf, as be- 
fore he had ſhewed it to be prudent and 
important. Hereupon the Sceptical 
Gentleman, after abundance of ſhifts 
and evaſions, is at laſt brought to 4 
non plus. And thenceforth begins 
ro enquire very modeſtly into the n4- 
ture of Religion in general, and of 
the Chriſtian Religion in particular ; 
which when Sebaltian had alſo in- 
ſtrutted him in, he promiſes to ſtudy 
i diligently for the time to come, 
Then Sebaſtian and Philander /ea- 
ving him under that good reſolution, 
entertain one another with wery pious 
and uſeful Diſcourſes , partly of the 
neceſſity of conſtancy in Religion, and 
the conſiderations that will maintain 
perth of the means of obtaining 

preſerving an even temper of 
ſpiritual comfort, through the whole 
courſe of” a Chriſtians life. And ſo 
the Night parts them. 
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Wiinter-E.vening 
CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


Two Neighbours 


AT 


Good Evening to you, Good 
Philander, | am glad to find 


PHILANDE R's Houk:. 
you in Health, and | hope 


Sebaſtian, \ 
all your Family is ſo too. 


Philanacr, | humbly thank you, Sir, we are 
all well (God be praiſed) and the better to ſee 
you here; for | hope you come with intentions 
to give us che diverlion of your good Company 
this long Evening, 

Sebaſt. If that will do you any pleaſure, I am 
at your Service. For to deal plainly, I came 
with the reſolution to ſpend an hour or two 
with you ; provided, it be not unſeaſonable for 
your occaſions, nor intrench upon any bulineſs 
of your Family. 


Phil, 


2 A Winter-Evening 


Phil. Buſineſs, Sir ! at this time of the Year 
we are even weary with reſt, and tired with ha- 
ving nothing to do. 

Sebaſ. It isa time of leiſure I confeſs, the 
Earth reſts,and ſodo we; yet | thank God my 
time never lies upon my hands, for | can alway 
find ſomething or other to imploy my ſelf in. 
When the Fields Ilye dead and admit of no huſ- 
bandry, 1 then can cultivate the little Garden 
of my own Soul; and when there is no recreq- 
tion abroad, 1 have a Company of honelt old 
Fellows in Leathern Coats which find me diver- 
tiſement at home, 

Phil. Il know the Company.you mean, though 
I confeſs I have not much acquaintance with 
them; but do you not find it a melancholy 
thing to converſe with the dead ? 

Sebaſt. Why ſhould you ſay they are dead ? 
no, they are immortal, they cannot dye, they 
are all ſoul, reaſon without paſſion, and elo- 
quence without noiſe or clamour. Indeed they 
do not eat and drink, by which only Argument 
ſome men now a-days prove themſelves to be 
alive, as Cyrus proved the Divinity of his God 
Bel. But theſe are kept without coſt, and yet 
retain the ſame countenance and humour, and 
are always chearful and diverting. Beſides, they 
have this peculiar quality, that a man may have 
their Company, or lay them aſide at pleaſure 
without Offence, Notwithſtanding, I muſt 
needs acknowledge I prefer the Company of a 
good Neighbour before them z and particular- 
ly I am well ſatisfied that I cannot ſpend this 
Evening better than in your converſation, and I 
am confident I ſhall ſleep well at night, if, firſt 
ſome friendly Offices paſs between us, 

Phil, 
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Conference. 3 


Phil. You doubly oblige me, good Sebaſtian, 
firſt in your great condeſcenſion to make me this 
kind viſit, and then in forſaking ſo good Com- 
pany for mine, 

Sebaſt. Your great Courteſte, Philander, inter- 
prets that to be an obligation upon your ſelf, 
which is but ſelf-love in me : for truly I am fen- 
{ible that fo great a part of the comfort of lite 
depends upon a mans good correſpondence with 
thoſe that are near about him, that 1 think I 
cannot love my ſelf unleſs I love my Neighbour 
alſo. Andnow, Sir, if you pleaſe, let vs upon 
this occaſion improve our Neighbonrhood to a 
more intimate friendſhip, fo that you and 1 who 
have hitherto lived peaceably and inoffenſively 
by each other, may henceforth become mutually 
uſeful and ſerviceable to one another. . 

Phil. O good Sebaſtian, you talk of ſelf love, 
but | ſhall be ſo far from it, that I muſt hate my 
ſelf, and that deſervedcly too, if I lay not hold 
of ſo advantageous a propoſal. 

Sebaf#F. Dear Neighbour, no Complements I 
beſeech you, that will ſpoil our deſign, and con- 
tinue us ſtrangers to each other. 

Phil. If 1 were uſed to Complement, yet [ 
ſhould be aſhamed to make ſo ſuperficial a return 
to an overture of ſo much kindneſs and reality z 
but 1 am plain and hearty, and heartily I im- 
brace both your ſelfand your motions 

Maid, make us a good Fire, 

Come Sir, what will you drink ? 

Sebaſt. All in good time, Sir. 

Phil. Nay never in better time z now is the 
ſeaſon of drinking ; we muſt imitate the Plants, 
and now ſuck in ſapp to ſerve us all the Year 
after; if you will flouriſh in the Spring, you 
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muſt take in good juices in the Winter, 

Sebaſt. You ſeem, Philander, to dream of a 
dry Summer, however Ile pledge you, for l am 
{urc the Winter 1s cold. 

Phil. Well, Sir, here is that will abate the 
edge of the weather, be it as ſhaip as it can, 
This drink will make the Evenings warm, and 
the Nights ſhort in ſpight of the ſeaſon. 

Sebaſt. That wouid be a pleaſant expeiiment, 
but have you tryct it ? 

Phil. Yes very often, probatum eſt ;, but then 
you mult take the full dole. Come fear it not, 
this will breed good Blood, cure Melancholy, 
and is the only Cement of good Neighbour- 
hood, 

"Lp Sebaſt. Why then I hope our 
- all. +> 24 friendſhip will be laſting, for the 
e age ; « 
ex2oſed, Cement ( as you call it is very 
ſtrong. 

Phil. You arc pleaſant, Sebaſtian : but now 
that you and | are together, and under the Roſe 
too (as they fay) why ſhould not we drink 
ſomewhat briskly ? we ſhall know one another 
and love one another the better ever after. For, 
let me tel! you, this will open our hearts, and 
turn our very iniides outward. 

Sebaſt. That trick, Philander, 1 confeſs I 
have fcen plaid, but I thought it a very unſeemly 
one. 

Piril. I doubt you miſtake me, I mean only 
that a liberal Glaſs will take off all reſervedneſs 
1n our converſation. 

Sevaſt. I underſtand you, good Neighbour, but 
with your Pardon I mult needs tell you, that I 
have never been able to obſerve the Glaſs you 
3, 3k of, to be fo cxa(t a mirrour of _ 

ut 
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but as ofcen to disfigure and diſguiſe men, as 
truly to repreſent them. Have you not tound 
ſome men,who upon an infuſion in ſtrong liquor, 
have ſeemed for the preſent to be totally diſlol- 
ved into kindneſs and good nature; and yet as 
ſoon as ever the drink is ſqueezed out of theſe 
ſponges, they become again as dry, as hard, and 
as rough as a Pumice, and as intractable as ever. 
Others you ſhall obſerve to HeCtor and Swagger 
in their drink, as if they were of the higheſt 
Mettle and molt redoubrted Courage, whoſe ſpi- 
rits nevertheleſs evaporating with their Wine, 
they prove as tame errand Cowards as any are 
in Nature. Perhaps alſo you may have taken 
notice of a maudlin kind of Soakers, who com- 
monly relent when they are well moiltned, as if 
they ſhruak in the wetting ; and will at ſuch 
times ſeem to be very devout and religious, ard 
yet for all this they continue as ſottiſh as ever, 
as impenitent as a weeping Wall, and as in- 
ſenſible as the groaning Plank. Contrariwiſe 
there are ſome men, who in the general habit of 
their lives, appear to be very diſcrect and in- 
genious perſons; yet if contrary to their cuſtome, 
they have the misfortune to be ſurprized with 
drink, they become as dull as Dormice, as flat 
and inſipid as Pompions. 

I cannot think therefore that this Drink Or- 
deal is fo infallible a teſt of mens tempers as 
you imagine ; or if it were, yet there is no need 
of it between you and me: We can candidly 
and ſincerely lay open our hoſoms to each o- 
ther, without having a confeſſion of our Senti- 
ments forced from us, by this new-faſhioncd 
Dutch Torture. 

Phil. 1 mult needs confeſs, Sebaſtian, that you 
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raille at Tipling with ſo good a grace, that I 
cannot be ſorry I gave you the occaſion : but 
ſtill 1 doubt yon miltake me, I am not for ſcan- 
dalous and debauched drinking, but ina civil 


- way between friends, to make our ſpirits light 


and our hearts chearful. 

Sebaſt. And, good Philander, do not miſtake 
me, Iam not of that moroſe humour to con- 
demn all chearfulneſs ; neither do 1 take upon 
me to preſcribe to every man his juſt doſe, or 
think a man muſt divide by an hair,or be intem- 
perate, I account good Wine as neceſlary as 
good Meat, and in ſome caſes more neceſſary : 
neither do 1 doubt but a man may make uſe of 
it with a good deal of prudent liberty ; for 1 
do not look upon the Fruit of the Vine, as the 
forbidden Fruit, or think ſo hardly of God Al- 
mighty, as if he gave us ſo good a Creature on- 
ly to tempt and inſnare us. Yet on the other 
ſide, I am perſwaded, that a man may love his 
Houſe, though he doth not ride upon the ridge 
of it; and can by no means be of their opinion, 
who fanſie there is no freedom but in a debauch, 
no ſincerity without a ſurfeit, or no chearfulneſs 
whileft men are in their right wits. And 1 look 
upon the very conceit of this as reproachful both 
to God and Man, but the practice of it 1 am ſure 
is the bane of all manly converſation. 

Phil. I haye known ſome men oppoſe one 
vice with another as bad or worſe; and wha 
whilſt they railed at drinking, have in effect 
only made Apologies for ill nature: but you, 
Sebaſtian, though you ſpeak ſome very ſevere 
things, yet attemper them with ſo much hyu- 
manity, that I feel a kind of Pleaſure, even then 
when you touch me to the quick z therefore yon 
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Conferense. 7 
that have ſo much good nature your ſelf, will, 
I preſume, make ſome allowances to complai- 
ſance in others, 

Sebaſt. Far be it from me to underyalue good 
nature, which | have in ſo great eſteem, that I 
icarcely think any thing is good without it ; 
It is the very air of a good mind, the ſign of 
a large and generous Soul, and the peculiar Sail 
on which Virtue proſpers. And as 
for that genuine fruit of it Com- 
plaiſance, I take it (if it be right- 
ly underſtood) to be that which above all things 
renders a man both amiable and uſeful in the 
World, and which as well ſweetens as facili- 
tates converſation : but the miſchief is (as it 
generally happens to all excellent things) there 
is a counterfeit which (aſſuming the name) paſ- 
ſes current for it in the World, by which men 
become impotent and incapable of withſtanding 
any importunities be they never ſo unreaſon- 
able, or reſiſting any temptations be they never 
ſo dangerous; but as if they were cripled in 
their powers , or crazed in their minds, are 
wholly governed by example, and ſneakingly 
conform themſelves to other mens humours and 
vices; and ina word, become every mans fool 
that hath the confidence to impoſe upon them, 
Now this is ſo far from that lovely maſculine 
temper of true complaiſance, that it is indeed 
no better than a childiſh baſhfulneſs, a feeble 
puſillanimity and filly ſofrneſs of mind, which 
makes a man firſt the ſlave and property, and 
then at laſt the ſcorn of his Company, Where- 
fore it is the part of a good-natured man, nei- 
ther ſo rigidly to inſiſt upon the punctilio's of 
bis liberty or property, as to refuſe a Glaſs re- 
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commended to him by civilicy ; nor yet on the 
other ſide, to be either HeCttored or wheedled 
out of his Chriſtian name (as we ſayYand theep- 
Hhly ſubmir himſelf to be caxed in tis drink, or 
other indifferent things at other mens pleaſure. 
And if he ſhall fall inco the company of thofe, 
who ſhall aſſume to themſelves ſuch an Aibitrary 
Power, as to aſleſs him at their own rate, ard 

reſcribe thei; i. aſures to him ; 1 do not doubr 

ut that with a ſalvo botn to good nature and 
Civility, he may aud ought fo far to aſſert his 
own Dominion over himſelf, as with a generous 
diſdain to reject the impoſition, and look upon 
the impoſers as equally tyrannical and unper- 
ticent with thoſe who would preſcribe to me to 
eat their proportions of Mcat, or to wear my 
Cloathes juſt of their l1ze. 

Phil, O Sir, your diſcourſe is brave and wiſe 
and virtuous, but one thing is wanting to make 
me your Proſelyte, which is, that I doubt it is 
not practicable; you cannot certainly bur be 
ſenſible how difficult a thing it is for modelity 
and good nature to oppoſe the prevailing hu- 
mour of the age, which in plain truth is ſuch, 
that now adays a man looks very odly that kceps 
any ſtrict meaſures of drinking, 

Sebaſt. lam afraid it js too true which you 
ſay, and though I have no mind to reproach, 
or much leſs to quarrel with the Age we live in; 
yet I confeſs to you, it is matter of regret and 
diſdain to me to obſerve $kill in good liguors 
ambitiouſly pretended to, as if it were a very 
conſiderable point of knowledge.: and good 
drinking looked upon as fo important an affair 
of hnmane lif2,that that time ſecms to be loſt, in 
which the Glaſs gocs not rouad, and the Cup 

and 
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and the Bottle ſeem to be the Hour-glaſs or the 
only meaſure of time. And this 1 the more 
wonder at, becauſe the Air, the Climate, the 
conſtitutions of mens Bodies are not changed, 
and the Laws of Temperance are the ſame they 
were wont to be: and beſides all this, I do in- 
genuouſly acknowledge the Age to be extraor- 
dinacily polite and ingenious; 1 would there- 
fore very fain know, but have not hitherto 
been able to ſatisfie my ſelf, from what cauſes 
this change of mens manners in this particu- 
lar hath ariſen, and what hath Aninis © 
_ -> cobqgy Tipling kumour in tipling Aled 
Phil, You need not ask my opinion, for you 
have anſwered your ſelf; it is a faſhion, and 
that you know 1s changeable without oblerva- 
ble cauſes; but becauſe, perhaps you think my 
unhappy experience may inable me to ſay 
ſome thing in the caſe, I will tell you : Faſhi- 
ons, you know are commonly taken up for di- 
ſtinftion ſake; for men do not love to appear 
in the Garb of thoſe whom they hate or de- 
ſpiſe. Now there are a melancholy fort of 
People among(t us, that are wonderfully pre- 
ciſe in their way; men of a kind of Leſſian 
Conſcience, that pretend to do all things by 
meaſure, and indeed weigh every thing by ſcru- 
ples, and conſequently ( whatever they are to- 
wards themſelves) are very ſevere in their cen- 
ſures of other men; inſomuch, that whatſoe- 
ver is not juſt after their mode and hu- 
mour, eſpecially if it look never ſo little atery 
and light, they preſently damn it as flat im» 
morality and debauchery. Theſe men (howe- 
ver ſome of them may be well meaning and 
pitiable ) 
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pitiable) you will eaſily grant muſt needs be 
very troubleſome in the World, But then there 
is another ſort of men, who being of a more 
ſanguine and cheerful temper, are not ſo ſtrait- 
laced in their Principles, and conſequently are 
apt to indulge themſelves a far greater liberty 
of converſation ; and in deteſtation of the for- 
mer, whom they obſerve to be often abſurd and 
unreaſonable, but always hide-bound and phan- 
taſtical, do (as it is too uſual in ſuch caſes) run 
out upon ſome extremity on the other ide ; 
and ſoin ſhort, it ſeems to me that unneceſlary 
ſcrupulolity hath given occaſion and counte- 
nance to its direct contrary ; and thus that Tip- 
ling humour, as you call it, hath become the 
prevailing faſhion. 

Sebaſt. In truth, Philander, the account you 
have given is ingenious, and not improbable : 
But, Lord, what a miſery is it that men muſt al- 
ways be upon extreams ! is there no middle? 
cannot men be merry and wiſe too? 1s there 
any neceſſity that every man mult be intoxicated 
one way or other ? if one ſort be filly, muſt the 
other be mad? or if they be mad, muſt theſe 
be drunk? For my part, I cannot tell whether * 
to call this, diſtintion (as you do) or imita- # 
tion, or infection, or faſcination, or what you * 
will, but fure I am, they are both very vitious ' 
and abſurd. ; 

Phil. Nay, Sebaſtian, I will not take upon *' 
me al:ogether to juſtify the praCtice of the one * 
more than the other ; but now I am in, I will ! 
(with your leave) give you notice of another | 
thing, that is thought to have a conſiderable 
ſtroke in this buſineſs, and may in ſome meaſure 
mitigate your cenlare of the Good _ 
C 
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It is the obſervation of wiſe men, that general. 
ly the cultomes of people were taken vp at firſt 
upon The account of ſome natural peceſlity or 
defect (as we'lee generally Art ſupplies and per» 
fets Nature) Now you know we live in a cold 
Climate, and conſequently mult needs have dull 
flegmatick Bodies, the influence of which upon 
eur minds is cealily diſcernable (amongſt other 
inſtances) by that extreme modeſty and baſhful- 
neſs, which js almoſt equally common to us all, 
and peculiar to all that are of this Country, 
and which ordinarily tongue-ties us in all good 
Company, until Wine have warmed us, and difſ- 
ſolved that ligament; ſo that it ſhould ſeem that 
drinking is not altogether blame-worthy , as 
being more neceſſary to us than to moſt other 
People, if it were but to make us ſprightly and 
converſable : for as on the one ſide, you cannot 
expect that all men ſhould be able to converſe 
together like a company of dry Philoſophers 
ſo on the other, I know you would not have 
Engliſhmen, when they are in Company, hold 
a ſilent Quakerly Meeting. 

Sebaſt. Now, Philander, you have mended the 
matter finely ; to avoid my cenſure of the good 
Fellows ( as you call them) you have cenſured 
the whole Nation as a generation of dull Sotts : 
and repreſented your Countrymen as a ſort of 
People newly faſhioned out of clay, and jult 
able to ſtand upright, but into whom God Al- 
mighty hath put no Soul at all, but left that to 
be extracted out of the Spirit of Wine, by 
which means when we have attained it (and not 
till then, it ſeems) we may become like other 
folks. But in the mean time, I wonder what 
became of all our ſober Anceſtors, and u_ 

arly 
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larly of the dry race of Queen Elizabeth men (as 
they are called ) 1 cannot find but they had as 
much —_— Spirit as the preſent generation 
(however they came by it) though they never 
made Alembicks of themſelves. But in earneſt 
Philander, 1 will confeſs ingenuouſly to you,that 
as for ſuch a dull ſort of earthly men as you ſpeak 
of, I ſhould not be much offended with then, 
if they now and then got a little froth into 
their heads, to ſupply their defed& of Brains; 
and if upon that occaſion, they grew ſomewhat 
conceited and impertinent, the macter were not 
much, though the Metamorphoſis might ſeem 
ſtrange, for a dull Aſs to become an Ape or a 
Monkey : But then for the ſame reaſon, the finer 
Wits (and ſurely ſome ſuch there be) ſhould let 
it alone; for that rational and ingenious men 
ſhould by this Cup of Circe, the Magical power 
of Wine, be transformed into ſuch kind of Ani- 
mals, methinks it is a thouſand pitics. But why 
do you ſmile, Philander ? 

Phil, Even at my ſelf, good Sebaſtian, or at 
leaſt at that picture you have drawn for me ; 
it would look a little ambitiouſly, if I ſhould 
compare my ſelf to the land of Egypt, which, 
they ſay, was fruitful in proportion to its being 
overflown ; but in plain truth, I am ſuch a ſpot 
of Earth, as will bear nothing unleſs it be well 
watered ; and to countenance my ſelf in this 
condition, though I cannot pretend to learning, 
yet I remember | have heard that the graveſt 
Philoſophers did uſe to water their Plants (as 
we ſay) and ſometimes Philoſophized over a 
Glaſs of Wine. 

Sebaſt. And why not over a Glaſs of Wine, 
as well as by a Fire ſide? provided a man take 
care, 


care, that as by the one he does not burn his 
Shins, ſo by the other he do not over-heat his 
Head; or to follow your Metaphor, provided 


a man only water the foil, and do not drown 
it. You know it is only extreams that I find 


Þ fault with, when men will be always ſipping and 


| dabling, as if their Bodies were nothing but 


Pipes made on purpoſe to tranſmit Liquors 
through ; or as if they had their Life and Soul 
transfuſed intothem from the Hogſhead. 

Phil. Well, Sir, I perceive | am likely to get 
nothing by my fine figure; | will a lay 
no more of my ſelf, but I have heard ſome 
others ſay, they have always found their reaſon 
to be ſtrongeſt, when their ſpirits were moſt 
exalted, 

Sebaſt. But ſure they did not mean that their 
reaſon was ſtrongeſt, when the Wine was too 
ſtrong for them; if they did, then either their 
reaſon was very ſmall at the beſt, and nothing 


E ſo ſtrong as their drink, or elſe we are quite 
? miſtaken in the names of things, and ſo in plain 
2 Engliſh, drunkenneſs is ſobriety, and ſobriety 
# drunkenneſs: for who can imagine, that that 
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Z which clouds: the head, ſhould inlighten the 


mind ; and that which wildly agitates the ſpi- 
rits, ſhould ſtrengthen the underſtanding; or 
that a coherent thred of diſcourſe, ſhould be 
ſpun by a ſhattered vertiginous brain? It is 
poſlible ſome odd crotchets and whimſeys may 


; atſuch times be raiſed together with the fumes, 
! oritis not unlikely, but that a man may then 
* ſeem wondrous wiſe in his own eyes, when he 
ſhall appear very filly and ridiculous to all o- 
! thers that are not in the ſame condition with 
| aimſelf; but to go about to make any thing 


better 
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better of it, is a kind of liquid Enthuſiaſm. } 
And that this is no wild conjecture or unchari- | 
table opinion of mine, I appeal to this experi- ? 
ment; tell me, good Philander, what is the * 
reaſon that men in thoſe jollities ( we ſpeak of ) 2 


cannot endure the company of ghoſe that will * 
not take their ſhare with them, but are moſt : 
pleaſed with ſuch as will rather exceed their ? 
meaſure, and take off their Cups roundly ; is * 
it think you ont of defire that ſuch men ſhould Þ 


be wiſer than themſelves, or the quite contrary ? 


or what is the reafon that men of this Pra- © 


&tice are very ſhy of thoſe perſons that will re- 
member and repeat afterwards the paſſages in 
thoſe merry aſſignations ? 1 make no doubt, but 
when you have conſidered the caſe, you will 
find this to lye at the bottom, namely, that even 
ſuch perſons are ſenfible that ſeveral things paſs 
amongſt them at ſuch times for wit and good 
humour, which when they hear of again, and 
refle& upon in their ſober intervals, they are 
heartily aſhamed of, as apiſh and ridiculous 
fooleries. 

But now if (after all) I ſhould grant you 


( which I do not unwillingly ) that men well 
whetted with Wine ( as they love to ſpeak ) | 
are very ſharp and CR_—_— jocoſe and ready | 

like; yet beſides that this | 
edge is ſo thin and Razor-like, that it will ſerve | 
to no manly purpoſes; it is alſo very dange- | 
rous, ſince at that time a wiſe man hath it not | 


ata repartee, or ſuc 


in keeping, 


Phil, Well,l perceive hitherto the edge of my | 


Arguments turns at the force of your Replies ; 
therefore | had beſt contend no longer with you 
on that point, whether Wine raiſes mens partsor 
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no: But one thing I have yet to ſay, which I am 


ſure you muſt and will grant me, v4z. that is 
ſuppreſſes cares and melancholy, and makes a 


1 man forget his ſorrows (that great diſeaſe of 


humane life) and this I ſuppoſe ſufficiently com- 


; mends the liberal uſe of it. 


Sebaſt. That which you now ſay is undeniably 


Z true; and no queſtion, for this very end was 


the juice of the Grape principally ordained by 
the great. Creator of the World ; but yet I know 
not how it comes to paſs, that this remedy is 
ſeldomeſt made uſe of, by.thoſe to whom it was 


& peculiarly preſcribed; I mean, the melancho- 


ly and dejetted have ordinarily the leaſt ſhare 
of it; but it is very commonly taken by the proſ- 
perous, the ſanguine and debonair, and ſuch as 
have leaſt need of it; and theſe frequently take 
it in ſuch large proportions, that it makes 
them not only forget their ſorrows (if they had 
any) but agen es their buſineſs too. So 
that upon the whole matter, I 

ſee no tolerable account can be —_ _— 
given of the way of drinking ted, and the miſ- 
now in faſhion; for it appears chiefs of it exag- 
to have been taken up upon no £E#74tea- 


| neceſlity; it is recommended by no real advan- 


þ 


: 


tage, either to the body or mind, and therefore 
muſt owe its riſe to no better cauſes than dul- 
neſs or idleneſs, a ſilly obſequiouſneſs to other 


| mens humours, or Epicuriſm and wantonneſs of 


our own inclination. . And for the habit of it, 
it is no better than a lewd artifice to avoid 
thinking, a way for a man to get ſhut of himſelf 
and of all ſober conſiderations. 

It fills men with more ſpirits than it leaves 
them able to govern ; from whence they become 
great 
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great talkers, proud boaſters, capricious, in- 
folent and quarrelſom. For it ſo much dilates 
and rarifies the Spirits, that they cannot bear up 
a weighty thought ; and while tuch as thoſe are 
ſunk and drowned, nothing but the mere froth 
and folly of mens hearts bubbles up in their con- 
verſation, And this inſenſibly growing upon 
men, by degrees introduces an habitual vanity 
and impertinence,below the gravity and dignity 
of humane naturez and by means of which,ſuch 
men become fit only for toys and trifles, for 
apiſh tricks and buffoonly diſcourſe ; which in 
concluſion, do ſo far degrade a man below his 
quality, that he becomes not only a ſhame to 
himſelf and his family, but the contempt of his 
very ſervants and dependants. 

And touching this laſt, have you not ſome- 
time obſerved, what dry bobs, and ſarcaſtical 
jeers the moſt underling fellows will now and 
then beſtow upon their betters, when they have 
found them faultering inthis kind : Was not Mas: 
fter ſach a one cruelly cut laſt night, ſays one ? How 
like a drowned Rat was Maſter juch a one, ſays 
another ? How wiſely our Maſter looks when be 
hath got hu doſe, faith a third ? 

Shall I need after all. this, to repreſent the ſin 
committed againſt God Almighty, by this vain 
cuſtome, in the breach of his Laws, deforming 
his Image, and quenching his Spirit ; or the in- 
jury it doth to humane Society, in the riotous 
and profuſe expence of ſo comfortable a Cordial 
and ſupport of humane life; or, ſhall I but reck- 
on up the miſchiefs a man hereby incurs to his 
own perſon, the danger of his health, the da» 
mage to his fortunes, the—— 


Phil. O, no more, no more, good Sebaſtian, 
lam 
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I ata yours, you have ſilenced, you haye van- 
quiſhed me; 1am not able to reſiſt the evidence 
of truth in your Diſcourſe, yon have quite 
marr*'d a Goodfellow, and ſpoild my Drink- 
I0Ng., 

But how then ſhall I treat you? Come, yon 


3 are for ſerious things, what ſay you to a Game 


at Tables ? Methinks that is both a grave and a 
pleaſant entertainment of the time. 

Sebaſt. Truly, Sir, I am fo uoskilful at that 
and moſt other Games, that I ſhould rather give 
you trouble than diverſion at it. DW 
But what need you be ſollicitous © Gaming, and 
for my Entertainment ? It is 22a, of 
your Company only which I de- ms 
fire: And methinks it looks as if Friends 
were weary one of the other, when they fall to 
Gaming. | 

Phil. But I ſhould think a man of your tem- 
per might have a phancy for this Game,as upon 
other reſpects, ſo eſpecially becanſe it ſeems to 
be a pretty Emblem of the World. 

Sebaſt. As how, | pray you, Sir? | 

Phil. Why, in the firſt place, the caſual agi- 
tation of the Dice in the Box, which unaccount- 
ably produceth ſuch or ſuch a Lott,ſeems to me 
to repreſent the Diſpoſal of that Inviſible 
Hand which orders the Fortunes of Men: 
And then the dexterous management of that 
Lott or Caſt by the Gameſter plainly reſem- 
bles the uſe and efficacy of humane prudence 
and induſtry in the conduft of a Man's own 
Fortunes. | Ee: 
* Sebaſt. I perceive, Philander, that you play 
like a Philoſopher as well as a Gameſter ; but 
in ttiy opinion you bave. forgotten the main re- 

G ſemblance 
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ſemblance of all, which is, That the Clatter 
and Noiſe in toſſing and tumbling the Dice and 
Table men up and down, backward and for- 
ward, lively deſcribes the hurry and tumult of 
this World, where one Man goes up, and ano- 
ther tumbles down ; one is dignified and prefer- 
red, another is degraded ; that man reigns and 
triumphs, this man frets and vexes; the one 
laughs; the other repines: and all the reſt tug 
and ſcuffle to make their advantage of one ano- 
ther. Let this, if you pleaſe, be added to the 
Moral of your Game. Bnt when all is done, 1 
muſt tell you, for my part | am not ſo much 
taken with the Original, as to be fond of the 
Type or Efhigies; 1 mean, I am not ſo in love 
with the World, as to take any great deligit in 


deeing it brought upon the Stage, and acted 0- 


ver again : Bur had much rather retreat from it, 
when 1 can, and give my ſelf_the contentment 


of repofe, and quiet thoughts: 


Phil. . However, | hope you are not offended 
at my mention of that Game. You do not 
think it unlawful to uſe ſuch diverlion? | 

Sebaſt. No, Dear Phil. I am not of that au- 
ſtere humour to forbid delightful Exerciſes ; 
for I am f(eniible, that whilſt Men dwell in Bo- 
dies, it is-fit they not only keep them up in ne- 
ceſlary reparation by meat and drink, but ao 
make them as lightſome and cbearful as they 
can,otherwiſe the Mind will have but an uncom- 
fortable Tenancy The Animal Life,I ſay, muſt 
he conſidered as well as the lntelletual,and our 
Spirits have necd to be relaxed ſometimes, leſt 
the keeping them continually intent weaken 
and infeeble them ſo, that they cannot. ſerve 
us in greater -purpoſes'z 1 would —_ as 

00N 


eaken 
ſerve 
ore as 

ſoon 
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ſoon univerſally forbid all Phyſick,as all kind of 
Exerciſe and Diverſion ; and indeed rather of 
the two, for I think the latter may in a great 
meaſure ſave the trouble of the former, but that 
will do little or no good without this. 

Neither do I think even thoſe Games of 
Chance abſolutely nnlawful; 1 bave ſometimes 
made uſe of this in particular which you men- 
tion, or the like to it, upon ſome occaſions: As 
for inſtance, when I took Phyſick, and could 
neither be allowed to walk abroad, nor to be 
ſerious and thoughtful within Doors; I have 
ſupplyed both for that time, with a Game at 
Tables. Or, ic may be, when | have happened 
to be engaged in ſome kind of Company, 1 have 
play'd, not ſo much to divert my ſelf with the 
Game, as to divert the Company from ſome- 
thing that was worſe, But to deal freely with 
you: Thovgh I do not altogether condemn, yet 
I cannot very much commend theſe kind of 
Sports ; for indeed | ſcarce think them Sports, 
they are rather a counterfeit kind of bulineſs, 
and weary ones head as much as real ſtudy and 
buſineſs of importance. So that in the uſe of 
them a man only puts a cheat npon himſelf and 
tickles himſelf to death; for by applying him- 

ſelf for delight to theſe buſie and thoughtful 

Games, he becomes like a Candle lighted at 

both ends, and muſt needs be quickly waſted 

away between Jeſt and earneſt, whenas both his 

Cares and his Delights prey upon him. 

Beſides, I obſerve, that Diverſions of this na- 
ture having ſo much of Chance and ſurprize in 
them, do generally too much raiſe the paſſions 
of men, which it were fitter by all Arts and cn- 
deavours tocharm down and ſuppreſs. For to 

C2 fay 
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ſay nothing of the uſual accidents of common 
Gaming Houſes, which (as I have heard from 
thoſe that knew too well) are the moſt lively 
Pictures of Hell upon Earth, and where it is 
ordinary for men to rave, ſwear, curſe and blaſ 
pheme, as if the Devil was indeed amongſt 
them, or the men were transformed into Infer. | 
nal Spirits; 1 have ſeen ſad Examples of Extra- 
vagance in the more modelt and private, but 
over eager purſuits of theſe recreations. In- 
{omuch,that ſometimes a well-tempered perſon 
hath quite loſt all command of himſelf at them, 
So that you might ſee his Eyes fiery, his Colour 
inflamed, his Hands totremble, his Breath to be 
ſhort, his Accents of Specch fierce and violent ; 
by all which and abundance more ill-favoured | 
ſymptoms, you might conclude his heart to be 
hot, and his thoughts ſollicitous, and indeed 
the whole man, Body and Soul, to be in an 
Agony. Now will you call this a recreation, 
or a rack and torture rather? A rack certainly; 
which makes a man betray thoſe follies which 
every Wiſe-man ſeeks to conceal, and heightens 
thoſe paſſions which eyery good man endea- 
vours to ſubdue, 

And, which isyet worſe,(as I was ſaying) this 
courſe looks like the accuſtoming of the Beaſt 
to be rampant, and to run without the Rein. For 
by indulging our paſſions in jeſt we get an habit 
of them in earneſt, and accordingly ſhall find our | 
ſelves to be enclined to be wrathful,peeviſh and 
clamorons, when we apply our ſelves to buſt 
neſs, or more grave converſation. 

To all which add, That Gaming (and eſpeci- 
ally at ſuch Games as we are ſpeaking of )) doth 
inſenlibly ſteal away too much of our ow 

rom 
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from better buſineſs, and tempts usto be Prodi- 


on 

__ gals and Bankrupts of that which no Good For- 
ely F tunecat\ ever redeem or repair, And this is ſo 
tis 2 notoriouſly true, that there is hardly any man 
af ZZ who ſets himſelf down-to theſe Paſtimes (as 
gt Y they are called ) that can break off and recal 
er himſelf when he deſigned ſo to do. Foraſmuch 
= as either by the too great intention of his mind, 
but he forgots himſelf; or the anger ſtirred up by 
In- bis misfortunes, and the indignation to go off 
ſon ZZ baffled, ſuffers him not to think of any thing 
em, 37 but revenge, and reparation of his loſſes; or 


owr 3 the hopes he is fed withal trolls him on, or ſome 
) be Z witchery or other tranſports him ſa beſides his 
nt; N firſt reſolutions, that buſineſs, health, family, 
red & friends, and even the worſhip of God it elf, 
»be & are all ſuperſeded and neglected for the ſake of 
eed Þ This paltry Game, 
ian All which conſidered, Iam really afraid there 
ion, | 15 more of the Devil in it than we are ordinari- 
aly; ly aware of, and that it is a temptation of h1i5 to 
mich & <£2gage us in that, where he that wins moſtis 
rens & ſure to loſe that which is infinitely of mote va- 
dea- & Jue. Therefore upon the whole matter I think 
it much ſafer to keep out of the liſts than to en- 
this & gage, where beſides the greatneſs of the ſtake a 
zeaſt } man cannot bring himſelf off again without ſo 
' For J great difficulty. 
abit # Pardon me, Dear Philander, if my zeal or in- 
| our 7 dignation (or what you will call it) hath tranf- 
and } ported me in this Particuler; ſure l am I have 
buſi. 3 No intention to reproach your praCtice, nor to 
2 affront you for your motioning this ſport to me, 
peci- | Þut ſpeak out of hearty good will, and to give 
doth you caution, 
Phil. Q Stbaſtian ! 1 love you dearly, and 
C3 thank 
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jay nothing of the uſual accidents of common 
Gaming Houſes, which (as I have heard from 
thoſe that knew too well) are the moſt lively 
Pictures of Hell upon Earth, and where it is 
ordinary for men to rave, ſwear, curſe and blaſ- 


pheme, as if the Devil was indeed amongſt ® 


them, or the men were transformed into Ilnfer. | 
nal Spirits; 1 have ſeen ſad Examples of Extra- 
vagance in the more modelt and private, but 
over eager purſuits of theſe recreations. In- |} 
{omuch,that ſometimes a well-tempered perſon | 
hath quite loſt all command of himſelf at them. | 
So that you wight ſee his Eyes fiery, his Colour 
inflamed, his Hands totremble, his Breath to be 
ſhort, his Accents of Specch fierce and violent 
by all which and abundance more ill-favoured 
ſymptoms, you might conclude his heart to be 
hot, and his thoughts ſollicitous, and indeed 
the whole man, Body and Soul, to be in an 
Agony. Now will you call this a recreation, 
or a rack and torture rather? A rack certainly, 
which makes a man betray thole follies which 
every Wiſe-man ſeeks to conceal, and heightens 
thoſe paſſions which eyery good man endea- 
vours to ſubdue, 

And,which is yet worſe,(as I was ſaying) this 
courſe looks like the accuſtoming of the Beaſt 
to be rampant, and to run without the Rein, For | 
by indulging our paſſions in jeſt we get an habit 
of them in earneſt,and accordingly ſhall ind our 
ſelves to be enclined to be wrathful, peeviſh and 
clamorons, when we apply our ſelves to buſt 
neſs, or more grave converſation. 

To all which add, That Gaming (and eſpeci- 
ally at ſuch Games as we are ſpeaking of ) doth 
inſenſibly ſteal away too much of our _ 

com 
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from better buſineſs, and tempts usto be Prodi- 
gals and Bankrupts of that which no Good For- 
tune cat) ever redeem or repair, And this is ſo 
notoriouſly true, that there is hardly any man 
who ſets himſelf down to theſe Paſtimes (as 
they are called) that can break off and recal 
himſelf when he deſigned ſo to do. Foraſmuch 
as either by the too great intention of his mind, 
he forgots himſelf; or the anger ſtirred up by 
bis misfortunes, and the indignation to go off 
baffled, ſuffers him not to think of any thing 
but revenge, and reparation of his loſſes; or 
the hopes he is fed withal trolls him on, or ſome 
witchery or other tranſports him ſo. beſides his 
firſt reſolutions, that bulineſs, health, family, 
friends, and even the worſhip of- God it ſelf, 
are all ſuperſeded and neglefted for the ſake of 
this paltry Game, 

All which conſidered, Iam really afraid there 
is more of the Devil in it than we are ordinari- 
ly aware of, and that it is a temptation ot Þ1s to 
engage us in that, where he that wins moſt is 
ſure to loſe that which is infinitely of mote va- 
lue. Therefore upon the whole matter 1 think 
it much ſafer to keep out of the liſts than to en- 
gage, where beſides the greatneſs of the ſtake a 
man cannot bring himſelf off again without fo 
great difficulty. 

Pardon me, Dear Philander, if my zeal or in- 
dignation (or what you will call it) hath tranf- 
ported me in this Particulzr; ſure | am I have 
no intention to reproach your practice, nor to 
affront you for your motioning this ſport to me, 
but ſpeak out of hearty good will, and to give 
you caution. 

Phil. Q Sebaſtian ! 1 love you dearly, and 

C3 thank 
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thank you heartily for the freedom you have 
uled with me. We good natur'd men, (as the | 
World flatters us,and we love to be ſtiled) con- 
fidering little or nothing our ſelves,and having © 
ſeldom the happineſs of diſcreet and faithful 2 


Friends that will have ſo much concern for us * 


as toadmoniſh us of our imprudences and our | 
dangers, as if we were mere Machines, move Þ 
jaſt as other men moye and prompt us, and fo | 
drink, play, and do a thouſand follies for Com- 
pany ſake,and under the countenance of one an- # 
others example: God forgive me ; | have too | 
often been an inſtance of that which you now 
intimated :. I therefore again and again thank 
you for your advice, and hope I ſhall remember 
as long as T live. what you have faid on this oc- 
caſion. 

But that you may work a perfect Cure upon 
me, | will be ſo true to my ſelf as to acquaint 
you faithfully with what 1 apprehend to be the 
Cauſe of this Epidemical Diſtemper. 1 find the 

common and moſt irreſiſtible 
vant of bun, temptation both to Drinking 
—_ —_ .3 and Gaming,is the unskilfulneſs 
Gamine. of ſuch men as my ſelf to employ | 
| our time without ſuch kind of 
diverſions, eſpecially at this ſeaſon of the Year 
when the dark and long Evenings, foul Ways 
and ſharp Weather, drive vs into Clubs and 
Combinations. If therefore you will deal free- 
ly and friendly with me herein, and by your 
prudence help me over this difficalty, you will 
exccedingly oblige me, and doan aft worthy 
of your ſelf, and of that kindneſs which 
brought you hither. > 

S:baſt, There is nothing, Dear Phil, within 

my 
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my power which you may not command me in. 
Nor is there any thing wherein 1 had rather 
ſerve you ( if I could ) than in a buſineſs of this 
nature. . But all | can do, and as 1 think all that 
is needful in this Caſe, is to deſire you to conſi- 
der on it again, and then I hope you will find 
the difficulty not ſo inſuperable as you imagine. 
It is very true, Idlcneſs is more painful than 
hard labour, and nothing is more weariſome 
than having nothing to do: beſides, asa rich 
Soil will be ture to bring forth Weeds, if it be 
not ſowed with more profitable Seed ; ſo the 
aCtive Spirits in Man will be furc to prompt 
him to evil, if they be not employed in doing 
good. For the Mind can no more bear a per- 
fect ceſſation and intermiſſion, than the World 
a Vacuum, 

But this difficulty which you repreſent gene- 
rally, preſſes young men only : Theſe-indeed 
having more Sail than Balait; I mean, having a 
mighty vigour and abundance of Spirits, buc 
not their minds furniſhed with a ſuſhcienr ſtock 
of knowledge and expericnce to govern and 
employ thoſe active Spirits upon ; no wonder if 
ſuch perſons, rather than do juſt nothing, and 
in defect of real buſineſs, do greedily catch- at 
thoſe ſhadows and reſemblances of it, (as I re- 
member you ingeniouſly called Drinking and 
Gaming.) Beſides, theſe fort of perſons feem- 
ing to themſelves to have a great deal of time be- 
fore them,are caſily drawn to ſpend it the more 
laviſhly, as out of an unmeaſurable Store, But 
what is all this to men that are entred into real 
buſineſs, and have concerns under their hand, 
and the luxuriancy of whoſe Spirits is taken off 
by cares and experience, and eſpecially who 
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cannot ( without unpardonable ſtupidity) but 
be ſenſible how daily the time and Age of man 
wears away, Nowl ſay why time ſhould be , 
ſo burthenſom to ſuch as theſe, or what ſhould * 
betray them to ſuch infrugal expences of ir, 1 
profeſs for my part I can give no account, 
without making ſevere refleftions on their difſ- : 
cretion. 

Phil. Aſſign what cauſes of it you can, or 
make what refleftions upon it you pleaſe, how- 
ever the matter of fact is certainly true in the 
general, That a Gentlemans time is his burden, 
(whether he be young or old) and the want of | 
Employment for it, his great temptation to ſe- 
veral extravagances. 

Sebaſt. I mult believe it to be as you ſay, be- 

— Cauſe you know the World bet: 
77 Gentleman's ter than I do, and I am confi- 
og # dent you will not miſrepart it. 
| But really, Phzl, it is very ſtrange 
it ſhould be ſo; and I am ſure cannot be ve- 
rified without very ingrateful returns to the Di- 
vine bounty, which hath made ſo liberal and 
ample proviſions for the delight and content- 
ment of ſuch perſons far above the rate of 
others. It is true, they have leſs bodily labour, 
and no drudgery, to exhault their time and ſpi- 
rits upon, (and that methinks ſhould be no grie- 
vance) but then the prudent management of a 
plentiful Fortune, ( if things be rightly conſt- 
dered ) doth not take up much leſs time than 
the poor mans labour for neceſlities of Life, 
For what with ſecuring the Patrimony and huC- 
banding the Revenue, what with letting and 
{etting his Lands,an building and repairing his 
Roules, whas with planting Walks, and —_ 
h | Lying 
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fying his Gardens, what with accommodating 
himlelt according to his Quality, and hoſpita- 
bly treating his Friends and Neighbours accord- 
ing to theirsz and, to ſay no more, what with 
keeping Accounts of all this, and governing a 
numerous and well.fed Family, I am of opini- 
on, that ( all this taken together ) the Gentle- 
man hath indeed the more pleaſant, but a no 
leſs buſte Employment of his time than other 
men : inſomuch that I cannot but ſuſpect that 
he muſt be deficient in ſome principal Branch of 
good Husbandry, and defrauds his buſineſs that 
{urfeits on leiſure. 

Moreover, as Divine Bounty hath exempted 
ſuch men as we ſpeak of from the common ſweat 


-and anxiety of Life,by thoſe large Patrimonies 


his Providence and the care of Parents hath pro- 
vided to their hands; fo the ſame Divine Ma» 
jeſty hath thereby obliged them, and it is ac- 
cordingly expected from them by the World, 
that they be more publickly ſerviceableto their 
Prince and Country, in Magiſtracy, 1n making 
Peace, and ſeveral ways aſlilting Government, 
and promoting the ends of humane Society : 
upon which account as it is very unjuſt that 
others ſhould envy and malign them for their 
enjoyments, ſo it is apparent alſo, that they are 
ſo far from having leſs to do than their Inferi- 
ors, that on the contrary the Gentlemans Life 
ſeems to be far the buſier of the two. 

Beſides all this, Gentlemen, baving vſually 
more ingenuous Education, and conſequently 
are pxeſumed to have more exerciſed and 1m- 
proved minds, may therefore be able to em- 
ploy themſelves, if all other buſineſs ceaſed, 
and fill up the vacant ſpaces of their time yrs 
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ſuch delightful and profitable entertainmentsas 
others are incapable of. 

Phil. That, Sir, that laſt Point is the thing I 
would fain learn, namely, how to fill up the va- 
cant ſpaces of Life (as you call it) ſoas to leave 
no room for temptation to debauchery. 

Sebaſt. 1am heartily glad to ſee you of that 
mind ; but I aſſure my ſelf there is nothing I can 
ſay to it, but what your own diſcretion will 
prevent me in. However, if it be your deſire 
that I ſhould enlighten your thoughts by open- 
ing of my own, we will then, if you pleaſe, exa- 

mine this matter between us,and 
An eftimate 1 hy that time we have compared 
= F - the Period of our Lives with 
of mans Liſe. the varicty of buſineſs that 06- 

cursin it, | am out of all doubt 
that you will be then throughly ſatisfied that 
we have neither ſo much time as to be a burden 
tous, nor if it were more than it is, ſhould we 
be at a loſs for the beſtowing of it. And this, 
without reſorting to any of the extravagances 
afore-mentioned. 

Let us then in the firſt place ſuppoſe that the 
Lives of Men at this Age of the World, and 
particularly in this Climate and Country, a- 
mount commonly to ſeventy years; for though 
it is poſſible here and there one out-lives that 
term, yet it is pretty evident by the moſt pro- 
bable Calculations, that there is not above one 
man 1n thirty or thereabouts that arrives at that. 
Age: However, [ ſay, let us, at preſent, ſup- 
Poſe that to be the common Standard. 

Now to diſcover what an inconſiderable du- 
ration this is, let us but ask the opinion of thoſe 
that have arrived at it, and they will m_ 
tel 
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tell us, that al] that whole term when it is paſt 
ſcems to bea very ſhort ſtage, and quickly run 
over ; or if we had rather truſt to our own ex- 
perience, let us look back upon twenty or thirty 
years of our own lives, which though it bear a 
very great proportion towards the Leaſe of our 
whole Lives, yet when it 1s over ſeems to be but 
a little while to us,and that Time,as it is uſually 
pictured, fled upon Wings ——- 

Phil, 1 pray pardon me, - if | a little inter- 
rupt the thred of your Diſcourſe; you may 
ealily continue it again,and for failing I will re- 
member where you left off. _ Tar which I 
would ſay by the way is this, I can verifie the 
truth of what you were ſuppoſing, by my own 
experience, and have often wondred what 
ſhould be the reaſon of it, that men have quite 
different apprehenſions of time paſt and time 
to come, When we look back ( as you well 
obſerve) upon twenty or thirty years which 
are gone, they ſeem bur a trice to vs; but if 
we look forward, and forethink of ſo many 
years to come, we are apt to phanſie we have an 
Ocean before us, and ſuch a vaſt proſpect that 
we can ſee noend of it. Now I ask your opi- 
nion what it is that puts ſuch a fallacy upon us, 
for other it cannot be ; foraſmuch as the ſame 
term of years, whether it be reckoned for- 
ward or backward, paſt or to come, muſt 
needs really be of the ſame length and dura- 
tion, . 
Sebaſt. It is verily ſo as yon fay, and the Ob- 
ſervation is very ingenious and pertinent to the 
buſineſs in hand. But to give you an account 
of the reaſon of that different eſtimate, I can 
ſay but theſe two things, viz. Either as it is = 
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the nature of hope to flatter us, ſo all things 
ſeem bigger at a diſtance, and whillt they are in 
expectation only, than what we can find them 
to bein fruition. Or elſe it muſt be,that what is 
paſt of our lives we have freſh and lively remarks 
epon, by remembring the notable paſſages that 
have fallen out within that compals, by which 
means thoſe equally remote portions of time are 
brought near to our eye, 

But on the contrary in the time which is to 
come, we can have no remarks upon it; becauſe 
not knowing what ſhall happen, we bave no- 
thing to fix our thoughts upon, and ſo.it 
looks like a vaſt Ocean to us. For you know 
that things which are in confuſion ſeem to be 
more than the ſame things when they are dige- 
ſted into juſt order and m?thod. And in tra- 
velling, you obſerve that twenty or thirty miles 
which we are well acquainted with, and have 
frequently traced, ſeem ſhort and inconfdera- 
ble ; but the ſame length of Journey in an un- 
known Way,ſfeems very tediousand formidable 
to us. Thus I think it is in the Caſe you have 
propounded ; but now,if you pleaſe, Jet us paſs 
on where we were going. 

I ſay then, ſuppoſe the term of our lives be 
eſtimated at the duration of about ſeventy years, 

"a yet in the firſt place we muſt ſub- 
4 cor go duet from this Suram a very con- 
the littleneſs of {iderable part, as taken up in 
our ſpare time. Childhood and Youth,and which 

flips away we know not how, ſo 

astoeſcape our obſervation, being wholly ſpent 
in folly and impertinency, but certainly loſt to 
all manly purpofes.: to which if you addthe in- 
firmities of Qld Age, which (though it da not 
equally 
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equally if all men, yet) always more or leſs 
renders ſome part of our time uſeleſs ; you will 
think it no unreaſonable Poſtulatum if | ſuppoſe 
that both together rake up a third part of the 
whole. 

Then in the next place let us conſider how 
great a proportion is taken up in ſleep, in cat- 


 ingand drinking, in dreſſing and undreſling, in 


trimming and adorning, and, to be ſhort, in the 
mere neceſlity of the Body. I have read of a 
brave Saxon Prince of this our Native Coun- 


_ try, whoallawed only eight hours in the Day, 


or one third part of his time,-to theſe uſes ; 
but I doubt few mean men follow his example : 
ang if we take meaſures from common experi- 
ence, we ſhall find that theſe meaner Offices 
take up near, if not altogether half the time of 
moſt perſons. And ſoanother third of the whole 
is gone, and only one poor third remaining for 
all other occaſions. 

Then again, out of that remainder a very 
great ſhare will be challenged by neceſſary bu- 
lineſs, the affairs of our Eſtate or Calling, and 
the concerns of our Families ; and theſe occa- 
ſions are ſo importunate that they will not be 
denied withont culpable Ill Husbandry , nor 
gratified without a large proportion of the 
aforeſaid remainder. 

Moreover, whether we will or no, another 
part will be raviſhed from us by Sickneſs and 
Phyſick,in Civility and Complement,in viſiting 
and being viſited, in Journies and News, and a 
thouſand impertinences; ſo that he muſt be a 
very good and wary Husband indeed that ſut- 
fers not great expences this way. 

And after all this, here is nothing for read- 
ing 
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ing and ſtudy, for meditation and thEimprove- 

ments ot our own minds, nay, not for Reli- 
ion and Devotion towards God, and the un- 
peakable Concerns of another World, which } 

in all reaſon may moſt juſtly put in for their | 

ſhares. | 

Phil, Allthis is very true 4 but what do you 
infer from this Account ? | 

Sebaſt. 1 dare truſt your judgment to make 
Inferences from the Premiſes: For in the firſt 
place I know you cannot fail to obſerve, and 
that with a juſt indignation, that the lighteſt 
matters of our Lite have the greateſt ſhare of 
our time ſpent in them: folly and infirmity, 
infancy and dotage, take up the greateſt room 
of all : then worldly buſineſs and pleaſure ex- 
hauſt the moſt of that which is left, and the 
Mind and nobleſt intereſts have leaſt of all left 
for them. 

And then ſecondly, you cannot but note 
with admiration how very little ſhare God 
Almighty hath even from the very beſt of men. 
And you cannot but adore his Goodneſs which 
rewards with Eternal Life that little time in 
which men work in his Vineyard; for whe- 
ther meu come in at the eleventh hour or 
ſooner, it is too plain that ſcarcely an eleventh 
part of our time is ſpent in his ſervice. But 
that which I aim at in this Calculation is to 
demonſtrate to yon, that there is a great deal 
more reaſon that men ſhould endeavour ra- 
ther to redeem time from leſſer occaſions than 
to faviſh it in impertigences,that ſo our weigh- 
tier Concerns may have the more tolerable al- 
Iowances: And to be ſure he muſt be a very 
foftand fcc2!c man, that, aſter all theſe ends 
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are ſerved, can complain that time lies upon 
his hands, Which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. ; 

Phil. 1 am now amazed at my own ſtupilli- 
ty that could think fit to put ſuch a caſe to 
you. Lord! what vain Fools are we, that 
complain of plenty when we are rather ſtrait- 
ned and in want? What filly Prodigals are, we 
that are ſo far from ſparing betimes, that we 
are not ſo much as frugal, when all theſe claims 
and demands come in fo thick upon us ? I have 
often heard it ſaid, that by keeping a ſtrict 
account of Incomes and Expences, a man might 
eaſily preſerve an Eſtate from dilapidation 
but I now perceive that for want of a little 
of your Arithmetick to number our days, werun 
out our Leaſe of Life before we are aware; and 
phanſying we have enough to ſquander away 
upon every trifle, we have ordinarily little or 
nothing left to defray the moſt weighty oc- 
caſions. 

And, with your pardon, let me tell you, 1 
think now I have found where the Shoo pinches: 
It is not (I perceive now) a ſurpluſage of time 
that tempts us toſeek out thoſediverſions afore- 
faid ; but the mere vanity of our mind, which 
hath a fondneſs for them : and then Cuſtom and 
Example have made them fo natural and al- 
moſt neceſſary to us that wethink the time long 
till we are at them. Not that we have ofuch to 
ſpare, for God knows we have little enough ; 
but becauſe we think much of all that which is 
otherwiſe. employed. And this I doubt is the 
true reaſon why weare impatient of long Pray- 
ers, and offended with a long Sermon; which 
whoſo obſerves, would perhaps charitably ſup- 
; Poie, 
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ing and ſtudy, for meditation and thEimprove- 

ments ot our own minds, nay, not for Reli- 
ion and Devotion towards God, and the un- 
peakable Concerns of another World, which 

in all reaſon may moſt juſtly put in for their 

ſhares. 

Phil, All-chis is very true 4 but what do you 
infer from this Account ? | 

Sebaſt. I dare truſt your judgment to make 
Inferences from the Premiſes: For in the firſt 
place I know you cannot fail to obſerve, and 
that with a juſt indignation, that the lighteſt 
matters of our Lite have the greateſt ſhare of 
our time ſpent in them: folly and infirmiry, 
infancy and dotage, take up the greateſt room 
of all : then worldly buſineſs and pleaſure ex-- 
hauſt the moſt of that which is leſt, and the 
Mind and nobleſt intereſts have leaſt of all left 
for them. 

And then ſecondly, you cannot but note 
with admiration how very little ſhare God 
Almighty hath even from the very beſt of men. 
And you cannot but adore his Goodneſs which 
rewards with Eternal Life that little time in 
which men work in his Vineyard; for whe- 
ther meu come in at the eleventh hour or 
ſooner, it is too plain that ſcarcely an eleventh 
part of our time is ſpent in his ſervice. But 
that which I aim at in this Calculation is to 
demonſtrate to you, that there is a great deal 
more reaſon that men ſhould endeavour ra- 
therto redeem time from leſſer occaſions than 
to laviſh it in impertigences,that ſo our weigh- 
tir Concerns may have the more tolerable al- 
Iowances: And to be ſure he muſt be a very 
foftand fccb!c man, that, aſter all theſe ends 

are 


IN- 
ch | 


are ſerved, can complain that time lies upon 
his hands, Which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. 
Phil. I am now amazed at my own ſtupidii- 
ty that could think fit to put ſuch a caſe to 
you. Lord ! what vain Fools are we, that 
complain of plenty when we are rather ſtrait- 
ned and in want ? What filly Prodigals are, we 
that are ſo far from ſparing betimes, that we 
are not ſo much as frugal, when all theſe claims 
and demands come in fo thick upon us ? I have 
often heard it ſaid, that by keeping a ſtrict 
account of Incomes and Expences, a man might 
eaſily preſerve an Eſtate from dilapidation z 
but I now perceive that for want of a little 
of your Arithmetick to number our days, we run 
out our Leaſe of Life before we are aware; and 
phanſying we have enough to ſquander away 
upon every trifle, we have ordinarily little or 
nothing left to defray the moſt weighty oc- 
caſions. 

And, with your pardon, let me tell you, 1 
think now I have found where the Shoo pinches: 
It is not (I perceive now) a ſurpluſage of time 
that tempts us toſeek out thoſediverſions afore- 
faid ; but the mere vanity of our mind, which 
hath a fondneſs for them : and then Cuſtom and 
Example have made them ſo natural and al- 
moſt neceſſary to us that we think the time long 
till we are at them. Not that we haye ofuch to 
ſpare, for God knows we have little enough ; 
but becauſe we think much of all that which is 
otherwiſe. employed. And this I doubt is the 
true reaſon why weare impatient of long Pray- 
ers, and offended with a long Sermon; which 
whoſo obſerves, would perhaps charitably ſup- 
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poſe, that the urgency of buſineſs would not 
permit us to attend them z but we utterly de- 
prive our ſelves of that pretence when we com- 
plain that time lyes upon our hands. To ſpeak 
truth therefore and ſhame the Devil and out 


ſelves too, We can hardly ſpare time for God, : 


becauſe we love him too little : but we have a- 


bundance of ſpare time for our idle diverſions, 


only becauſe we love them too much. 
Sebaſt. Dear Phil. You have hit the very 
Mark : But let us go on, and 
Innocent andplea- ſynnoſe,that our ſpare time were 
-  - m__ more thaa it is or poſlibly can be 
( upon the premiſes) yet it will 
be no hard matter to find out more pleaſant, as 
well as more innocent entertainments of it thati 

thoſe now in requeſt. 

For in the firſt place, there are ſome empJoy- 
ments every whit as delightful as recreations 
themſelves ; ſuch as in particular, Planting, and 
Gardening, in which a man may not only have 
the pleaſure to contemplate the admirable beau- 
ty and varicty of the Works of God, but by 
improving the nature of Plants, by altering the 
ſpecies, by mixture and compoſition of ſeveral 
beauties and perfeftions into one, by deducing 
one our of another, exalting one by another, 
and in a word by giving being and continuance 
to ſeyeral things, he becomes a kind of Creator 
himfelf, if I may without offenceuſe ſuch an ex- 
preſſion. This kind of buſineſs miniſters ſo 
many and fo raviſhing delights, that I retneni- 
ber Cato preferred it before all the pleaſure of 
Youth, and thought the entertainmetrit of his 
elder years herein a good exchange for the vo- 
luptuouſaeſs of younger years, which he had 

now 
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row loſt all uſe and apprehenſion of; nay, [ 
think Epicurns himſelf placed a good part of his 
felicity in the delights of his Garden, And a- 
bove all I am certain that God Almighty who 
knew beſt whar farisfaftions were to be found 
within the whole ſphere of his Creation, and 
was not invidious or niggardly towards men, 
made choice of this for the entertainment of onr 
firſt Parents in their ſtate of innocency, and be- 
fore their folly and ſin had damned them to care 
and toil, and to the ſweat of their Brows. | 

Again, There are ſome Fxerciſes and Recrea- 
tions both of Body and Mind, which are very 
ingenious as well as divertive, ſuch as Singing, 
Muſick, Painting,and the like; in which a man 
rather puts a pleaſant deception upon himſelf 
in point of time, than wholly loſes it. And they 
are ſo far from debauching bis mind or raiſing 
his paſſions, that they only exalt a mans phan- 
cy, but otherwiſe compoſe his temper even to 
admiration, 

And if you will promiſe not to laugh at my 
peculiar humour, I will refer another Inſtance 


{ to this Head, and tell you, That methinks the 


playing with a pretty humour'd Child of three 
or four years old, or more or leſs, is ſcarcely 
inferionc in delightfulnefs to any of the former 
where you ſhall obſerve innocency of mind, 
benignity of temper, ſweet and gentle paſſions, 
eaſic and unforced mirth, unfeigned love, pret- 
ty endearments of affeftion, pleaſant endeavours 
to ſpeak and expreſs it ſelf, little dawnings 
of reaſon and phancy , and innumerable other 
things, which a man can feel rather than ex- 
preſs. Icalled this my peculiar phancy, but 
do not know why it ſhould be peculiar to my 
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I ſuppoſe it may be more general, however l 
confeſs to you l am much the better pleaſed with 
it, becauſe | find in the Goſpel that onr Saviour 
himſelf was not diſpleaſed with it, 

Belides all theſe, there are ſome Offices of hn- * 
manity and charity which afford a man unſpeak- 
able delight in the diſcharge of them; ſuch as 2? 
comforting a Friend or Neighbour in his affli- 7 
ion, or aſſiſting and counſelling him in his dif- * 
ficulties, promoting Peace and making an end of 
Controverſies, relicving a poor man in his hun- 
ger, &c, Inall which, beſides the ſatisfaction a 
man hath in his own mind upon coniideration 
that he hath done well and worthily, he is alſo '* 
ſenſible of a reaction, and as it were by refleQti- |? 
on participates of the pleaſure thoſe perions * 
find by his good Offices towards them, For to | 
ſay nothuig of any of the other, what a refreſh- 
ment is it to our own Bowels, to obſerve the Ap- 
petite and Gulto with which a poor hungry 
man feeds upon that which you charitably b 
ply him with. And it will do a mans heart 
good ro take notice of the ſtrange change 
wrought in ſuch a perſon by a bountiful enter- 
tainment, his countenance more cheerful, his 
ſpirits brisk, his heart light,. his whole temper | 
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more {ſweet and ingenuous ; all which who can | | 
be acceſlory to without a kind of vertuous Epi- | 
curiſm ? | 

All theſe which I have named are ſincere and 
manly pleaſures, without noiſe and without 
danger, which neither raiſe a mans paſſions nor | 
drown his reaſon ; they are neither ſo fine and | 
ſpiritual that the Body can have no participati- 
on of them, nor ſo groſs and feculent that the | 


mind ſhould be aſhamed of them, And in ſome | 
or 
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J or other of theſe every man that pleaſes may 


ſpend his vacant hours with ſatisfaction, 
But let me now goa little higher, and what if 


' we take in ſomewhat of the other World to 
| ſweeten the preſent Life ? What think you, af. 


ter all, of Prayer to God and reading the Scri- 
pture , may not a man beſtow 

ſome of his time in theſe with E FA os 
as much pleaſure as devotion ? rn, 

and, ſo (toallude tothe Modern 


{ Philoſophy, fill up the void ſpaces of his Life 


' with Celeſtial matter ? 


As for the former of them, Prayer, I remem- 


; ber you well obſerved that ſeveral of thoſe men 


that complain as if they were over-burthened 
with time, yet love to make as ſhort work with 


- this as they can; wherein they betray either 
* ſome meaſure of Atheiſm in their hearts, or a 
' great deal of ſenſuality in their affeCtions : and 


1 cannot tell whether they more contradict 
themſelves, or diſcover their ſhameful igno- 
rance of the nobleſt pleaſures of Life, For be- 


| ſides that it is highly agreeable to the beſt reaſon 
' of a mans mind, that he ſhould do all honour to 
; the Divine Majeſty, and daily pay his homage 

to his greateſt Benefaftor; and nothing ſure 


: can be more delightful than the exerciſe of our 


' higheſt powers about their proper Object. And 


belides that, Prayer is the known way to obtain 
the Divine Bleſſing, upon which all the pleaſure 
and comfort of our Lives depend, and never 
fails of ſucceſs one way or other. 

Beſides all this, I ſay, and abundance of 0- 
ther advantages of it, it is the very pulſe of 
the Soul, which keeps the Spirits florid and vi- 
tal ; It anſwers to a of the Lungs os 
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the Body,and exhales thoſe melancholy Vapors 
that would choke and ſuffocate our hearts: 
By it we put our ſelves under the Divine Prote- 
Ction, and our Spirits are heightened and forti. 


hed hy the Patronage of ſo high a Genius, who ' 


can ſecure us againſt all aſſaults and dangers 
whatſoever. When we have commended our 
ſelves to the Divine Providence by Prayer, our 
hearts are at reſt z we are ſecure ſleeping and 
waking ; we are never alone, but have always 
one to ſecond us; whatever the iſſue and fſuc- 
ceſs of our endeavours be, our minds are qui- 


cted; if things anſwer our wiſhes, we have a 


double ſatisfaction, that God Almighty favours 
us, as well as that our labours are ſucceſsful ; if 
things miſcarry, we impute no folly, ner omiſ- 
ſion to our ſelves, we have done all that was fit 
for us to do, but it pleaſed Divine Wiſdom to 


diſappoint us. Beſides, the frequent approach | 
of the Divine Majeſty puts a gravity upon a . 


man's countenance, checks and keeps down all 


exorbitancy of paſſions, begets an ingenuous | 


modeſty, and makes men as well aſhamed as 
afraid to do an unworthy action. 
To all which add, that by the advantage of 


6 tient Sr; 2.14 


our Prayers we are inabled to become a publick - 
Bleſſing, and every private man a BenefaCtor to - 
the whole World ; than which thing what can * 
be either greater in it ſelf, or more accepta- : 
ble to a great and generous mind ? Conſequent- * 
Iy, what can a brave and publick-ſpirited man *' 
employ his time in with more delight, than in 


that which (whatſoever his Fortunes and ex- | 


ternal condition be) will make him a Bleſſing 


not only to his Friends and Neighbourhood, but | 
to the Country aud Times he lives in, that even | 


Kings '- 
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| Kings and Princes are really beholden to him. 


ors 
—_ | Nor is it neceſſary that much time be taken up 
ote- herein to ſerve all theſe great ends, nor much 
rti- | leſs is it my intention to commend affetedly 
who © long Prayers, a little time and a great deal of 
pers | heartineſs beſt doth the buſineſs of Religion, 
our - and that little ſo employed will make all the 
our © relt paſs away the more ſweetly and comfort. 
and * ably. 
Tays And then for reading and meditating upon 
ſuc- | the Holy Scripture, the Pſalmiſt hath told us, 
qui- _* that the good and bleſſed mans delight 65 in the 
1e a | Law of God, and that therein be meditates day 
ours _ and night. And ſurely any man may be able ta 
; if 2 entertain a few moments in it. If curioſity ſway 
miſ- -} with us, there are as admirable things in the 
$ fit | Holy Scriptures as the mind of man can deſire 
n to | if we affect Hiſtory, we have there the antient- 
ach + eſt and moſt faithful Monuments in the World, 
n a. thoſe, without which all mankind had conti- 
2 all } nued in their Nonage andChildhood to this day, 
10us | as being fo far from able to give an account of 
d as © the beginning of the World and original of 
: things, that they covld not have looked back- 
e of © ward many Apes, but they would have been ut- 
lick | terly bewildered in Miſts and Fables as abſurd as 
rto | the wildeſt Fiftions of Poets. Beſides, with- 
can | Out this Record all the wonderful Methods of 
pta- * Divine Providence, (which are the aſſurance 
enx- | and comfort of the preſent Age, and the obli- 
man - gation to Vertue and Foundation of Piety and 
nin | Religion) had been buried in oblivion. 
EX- If we ſeek after Knowledge, either natural, 
ling | moral or prudential, where is there ſuch ano- 
but | ther Treaſury of it to be found as this, where we 
ven | bave not only the Relations and Obſeryations 
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of the wiſeſt men in all Ages palt, but the diſ- 


L 


coveries of the Divine Majelty, the depths of 


infinite Wiſdom (that know the true reaſon of 
things) laid open. 


If we are pleaſed with the foreknowledge of _ 


things to come, (as what man of Soul can chuſe 
but deſire to fee beyond the Curtain,) then all 
the Preſages; Prognoſticks and Divinations, all 
the moſt rational induttions of the wiſeſt men, 
are but ſilly ſurmiles and idle dreams to the Pre- 
dictions of the Holy Prophets, which give us 
light to the Worlds end, and a view of another 
World ; end have both aſſured their own credit, 
and warranted our belicf of what is yet to come 
by the well known accompliſhment of their for. 
mer Prediftions. 


If we would improve our ſelves in Vertue, ' 


what ſurer Rule can we have than the exprels 


Declarations of God himſelf? Who can pre- 


ſcribe to him what ſhall pleaſe him, or pre- 


ſcribe to us better than he that made us, and 
knows what is fit for us todo? And what more * 


full, plain, compendiousand higher Inſtitution of 


Religion can there be than the Holy Scripture ? 


This brings God near to us, and us near to 
him; here you know his mind, you (ee his na- 


ture, and hear him ſpeak; here you may ſtand - 
as it were upon an 1}hmus or Promontory, and * 
take a view of both Worlds; this is the light * 
of our Eyes, the Rule of our Faith, the Law of 


our Conſcience, and the Foundation of all our 
Hopes. All this together ſure cannot chuſe 


' 
© 


but make the reading of the Scripture become _ 


a very ſerious, and yet a very delightful em- 
ployment. And now upon the whole matter, 


what think you, Dear Phil. may not a Gentle- 


man 


e diſ- 
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: man entertain himſelf and his time without the 


relief of Drinking and Gaming ? 

Phil. What think I, fay you ? Why, I think 
worſe of my ſelf than ever | did. 1 do not 
wonder now at what you ſaid when we firſt came 
together, viz. That you could always find em- 
ployment for your Time ; but I wonder at my 


' own folly: for I plainly ſee now that no man 


* can have time to be a burden upon him that 


and © 
nore * 
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'* compounded of various humors, 


hath come honeſtly by it, I mean, that hath nor 
ſtollen it from nobler Entertainments to beſtow 
it upon a Debauch. 

Sebaf!. But yet this is not all neither, I per- 
ceive | have ſatisfied you both of the pleaſant- 
neſs of ſome lighter, but innocent Exerciſes, 
which I named in the firſt place; and alſo of 
the great importance of Prayer and reading the 
Scripture, which [ laſt ſpoke of : yet as on the 


> one handI wonld not have a man imploy all his 


vacant hours on the former, ſo neither on the 
other hand dol think he is bound 
to exhauſt them wholly upon the 
latter : No, Phil, our Bodies are 


Of Stuly and Me- 
aitation, the ad- 
wvantages and the 
difficulties of it. 
our Souls conſiſt of ſeveral facul- 
ties, God is a good and benign Being, and con- 
ſults the good and comfort of all the Powers he 
hath created. Beſides all the forementioned 
therefore (and thoſe which I have ſuppoſed 
without naming them particularly) there is a 
way of entertaining our ſelves, called Study 
and Meditation, Study, I ſay, in general, not 
confined to any Subject, but only directed to 
the general end of improving our ſelves and the 
time God hath given us in the World. 

For why ſhould we abject our ſelyes that have 
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rational Souls, an aCtive vigorous Intelleftual 
Spirit 1n us? Is nor this able to employ it ſelf, 
our time and our bodily Spirits too ? Is not our 
mind large enough to embrace the whole 
World? Can we not bring upon the Theater of 
our imagination all the occurrences of time 
paſt, as well as preſent. Mult we needs only 


Pore upon the things juſt before our Eyes ? Mult . 


our underſtan1ings lye fallow and barren unleſs 
they be continually ſtirred up by our ſenſes? 
Are our Souls only given us for Salt to keep the 
Body ſweet, or ſervilely to cater for our inferj- 
our powers, and not rather to ſubdue and go- 
vern them ? 


Why ſhould not we remember we are men, 


and improve our beſt Talent,ſharpen the ſenſe of 
our mincs,and enlarge and greatcn our Spirits ? 
What hinders but that a man may converſe 
with himſelt, and never have better Company 


a —_ 
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than when he is moſt ſolitary ? How can a man | 


want Company that.hath an Angelical Nature 
within him , or need diverſion that hath the 
whole World before him to contemplate ? 
What ſhould diſcourage or hinder men from 
this.courſe? is it the pains and difficulty ? No- 
thing in the World is pleaſanter when a man is 
once uſed toit: Is it for fear we ſhould exhanſt 
our ſelves, and like the Spider ſpin ont our own 
Bowels in our Web? There can be no danger of 


that, an immortal Soul never wears out; and if | 


the Body goes by the worſt, ſo long as the Spirit 
is bettered, there is noloſs in all this, Or ſay it 
ſhould be to no great fruit that we apply our 
ſelveg to Study, yet at leaſt this is gotten by it, 
That weemploy our time and keepour ſelves out 
of harms, which is as much as we now ſeek or 
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Phil. It is generally the fault of Eloquent 


- and Contemplative Men to outſhoot the Mark 


they aimat, and whillt they talk finely, to deli- 
ver very unpracticable things, Pardon me, Dear 
Sebaſtian, it I ſuppoſe this infi: mity hath accom- 
panied thoſe great accompliſhments in you, at 
this time. No doubt but Mcditation is a no- 
ble entertainment of Time, and queſtionleſs he 


- that hath once got the knack of it, nothing in 


the World is fo pleaſant to him : but you muſt 
conſider, there are very tew who have ſo much 
command over themſelves-as to hold their minds 
long ſteady and intent, and perhaps fewer that 
have ſufficient knowledge to employ their 
thoughts at home ; it requires a great Stock for 
a man to be able to ſet up this Trade by himlelf. 
Belides, many mens Spleens are fo near their 
Heads, and there is ſo great aſhinity between the 
Animal Spirits and Vapours, that he that goes 
to exerciſe the one ſtirs vp the other : and of- 
tentimes the greater the intention of mind is 
with which a man ſets himſelf to think, the 
greater Cloud is raiſed, and the more impoſſi- 
ble it will prove for ſuch a man, to diſcern any 
thing clearly. Your Advice therefore is very 
good for them that can receive it; but this is no 
Catholicon, no general Receipt, 

Sebaſt, I thank you, Sir, moſt heartily for 
the modeſt and ſeaſonable check you gave to the 
cariere of my Diſcourſe : I muſt confels upon 
ſecond thoughts that all men are not fit for Me- 
ditation, and therefore it cannot be their Duty 
yet | muſt tell you withal, | ſuſpeCt more are un- 
willing than uncapable: and I doubt ſome are 
more afraid of awakening their Conſcience than 
ſtirring their ſpleen by it. However, I bave 
another 
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another Expedient to propound (for the pur- 
poſe we are upon.) which will ſupply the place 
of the former, and which, I am ſure, can be 

; liable to no Objection z and 
Of friendly Con- that is,Conference or Diſcourſe : 
_ A = "of which when | have recommended 
4 to you, | ſhall have delivered my 

whole mind. 

God Almighty hath given us Speech to ex- 
preſs our ſelves to one another. We are nt 
left alone ia the World (© but that every man 
hath fome Friend or Neighbour to hold corre. 
ſpondence with; why ſhould we not then en- 
tertain our ſelves, our Friends and our time in 
Friendly Communication, without the help of 
the Bottle, &c. This requires no great inten. 
tion of mind, no great Stock is required in this | 
Caſe; this will ſtir up no Vapours from our 
Spleen ; and by this way we may not only di-. 
yert our ſelves, but elucidate our own thoughs, 
enlarge ovr expcrience, relolve one anothers 
difficulties, and mutually pleaſe and profit one 
another. 

And the more eff-Quualiy to recommend this 
Expedient to you, | will firſt rake the confidence 
to affirm, and do not doubt but | ſhall by and 
by make it evidenrly appear, That this is not 
only a very gentile and creditable way of con- _ 
verſation, but allo (if it be rightly practiſed) a 
moſt pleaſanc and delightful, and (which per- 
haps may feem the greateſt Paradox of all) one 
of the moſt healthful Exerciſes in the World. 

The firſt of theſe you will eafily grant me 
when you conſider, that Diſcourſe is that which 
principally diſtingnihes a Wiſe man from a 
Fool, For what elſe do we take our mon 
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of one another by ? If a Man diſcourſe of 


weighty matters, and keep cloſe to the Point, 


* and ſpeak ſharply in the Caſe, we account him 


a worthy man. But contrariwiſeif he talk flat- 
ly, inſipidly and impertinently, we have no 
eſteem or reverence for ſuch a Perſon, let his 
outward appearance and circumſtances be 0- 


\ therwiſe what they will, 


It is certain we cannot know a Mans thoughts 


* or theſenſe of his mind till he expreſs them : A 


Fool we ſay is a Wiſe-man fo long as he holds 
his peace, and a Wiſe.man differs nothing from 
a Fool till he ſpeaks. For a mans aCtions may 
be by rote or cuſtom, or the direction of ſome 


+ other perſon, but a mans diſcourſe is his own. 


Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaks 


' eth, {aid our Saviour, T he tongue will betray 


not only the inclinations and paſlions of the 
heart, but the very ſenſe and capacity of the 


' mind; and the latter much more than the for- 


mer, (as the Liquor will carry the tinEture of 
the Veſſel.) Tis poſlible indeed for an evil and 
vitious man to talk vertuouſly, and a ſilly man 
may get into a Road of wiſe Sayings ; but the 
Leſſon he hath conn'd will ſoon be at anend,and 
then he will no more be able to hold out at that 
rate,than a flaw'd Veſſel to make the fame ſound 
with a good one, Wiſdom and folly are widely 
different in their natures;hut it is Diſcourſe that 
lays them open and makes the diſtinCticn con- 
ſpicuous: why then ſhonld not a man by -pra- 
etice endeavour to become expert at that which, 
if he be maſter of, will be his Glory, but to be 
ſure will make his Character, 

But now for the vulgar methods of Conver- 
fativn, which commonly conſiſts of Deng 
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Drinking and and Gaming, they are no better 
Gaming are Lt- than Levelling Practices, that _ 
vellingPrafticss. ſerve no diſtance, nor make 
any diſtinftion amongſt men, the Maſter and 
Servant are at Hail Fellow, the Gentleman and 
the Clown are upon the Square with one ano- 
ther, the Man of Parts and Learning and the ve. 
rieſt Ideot and Coxcomb are upon even Ground 
in thoſe Entertainments. 

As ſor Drinking, I cannat ſufficiently won- 
der at that abjeCtion of mind in Perſons of Qua- 
lity, who, as if they conſented to their own de- 
gradation, will contend for Victory with their 
Inferiors at equal Glaſſes : when it is notorious, 
that a Porter ijhall bear more than a Gentleman; 
and a fine Witt ſhall be baffled and diſordered 
with that which a thick ſcull'd dull Sot will car- 
ry away well enough, and come off as wiſe a | 
man as he entred. But ſuppoſe the Gentle. 
man ſhould outdo the Clown, and the Witt the 
Dunce ; yet as the Match was made very im- 
prudently, ſo the Victory would be inglo- 
rious, 

And then for Gaming, I have heard of ag 
Ape that hath been too hard for his Maſter at 
that molt ingenious Game of Cheſs. But I have 
known one very near to a Natural that hath 
been a great Maſterat it. And certainly it is 
very ealie to imagine that in thoſe otherGames, 
which are governed by Chance, the Victory 
may fall to the leſs worthy Perſon. It ſeems 
therefore a yery mean thing to be eagerly intent 
upon that to which a Wiſe man hath no better 
title than a Fool, and, if we believe the Pro- 
verb, much leſs. To be ſyre no man can be 
{0 vain as to think bimſelf the wiſer or better 

man 
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'] manfor his Conqueſt. But now Diſcourſe dif: 
' criminates mens real abilities, and bears an im- 


partial Teſtimony to a mans worth, and the 
Conteſts of reaſon are therefore truly honour- 
able, becauſe the wiſer man is ſure to have the 
Victory. 

But then ſecondly, For the pleaſure and de- 
lightfulneſs of Diſcourſe, it cannot be doubt. 
ed but that the Higher Powers ina man are at- 
tended with the ſweeteſt delights,in the exerciſe 
of themſelves ; and the more ſtrong and vigo- 
rous the Conltitution of thoſe 
Powers is, the more quick and oO of 
raviſhing muſt the ſenſe of their 4 
peculiar pleaſure conſequently be, This the 
experience of all ſtudious men bears teſtimony 
to, amongſt whom one Truth ſifted out by rea« 
ſon is more pleaſant than all the Entertainments 
of an Epicure, For in Diſcourſe there is a 
very grateful reliſh in the mere bandying of Ar- 
gumetiits to and fro : Great curioſity in diſtin- 
gviſhing , prettineſs in an hanſomely dreſs'd 
probability, ſurprize in Paradoxes ingeniouſly 
maintained, admirable beauty in that ſtrange 
variety of Colours in which a good Wit will re- 
preſent things, far beyond the hand and skill of 
a Painter; all which, with a thouſand other 
particulars which I paſs by, render the pleaſure 
of Diſcourſe as much tranſcendent to all inſtan- 
ces of ſenſuality as Reaſon it ſelf is above ſenſe, 
or a Man ſuperiour to a Beaſt. 

And' now in the laſt place for that ſeeming 


Paradox concerning the whole- : 
Diſcourfing 4n 


ſomneſs of Diſcourſing, it is ob- : 
ſerved that they who are curi- —__ _ 
ous of the health of their Bo- 


- dies, 
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dies, to the end that they may invigorate all 
their powers and faculties, have to that purpoſe 
found out appropriate Exerciſes to all the prin- 
cipal parts : for ſo they ſay,walking is peculiar- 
ly good for digeſtion, by gently agitating the 
Stomach and Bowels; riding is lingularly bene- 
ficial to the Head ; playing at Bowls helps the 
Reins ; and the uſe of the long Bow, is eſpeci- 
ally commended for opening the Breaſt and 
Lungs, &c. Now 1 think | may be bold to ſay, 
that whatſoever each of theſe is to its reſpective 
part and member, that will ſmart and vigo- 
rous Conference perform to the whole man. 


For as to the very bodily powers, it warms the 


Heart and Stomach, dries the Brain, opens the 


Lungs, quickens the motion of the blood, and | 


brings a freſh and florid Colour into the face 
and whole habit, And then as for the better 
part of man, Diſcourſe raiſes the phancy, ex- 
erciſes the memory, clears the thoughts, en- 
lightens the judgment, and improves the rea- 
foning of the mind. To which add, if you 
pleaſe, that it diverts melancholy, puts off do- 
Zing, baniſhes anxious thoughts and ſollicitude, 
and in a word, holds a man fo fully employed, 


that it leaves no room for the very temptations | 


of the Devil. 


And now [ appeal to you, judge whether I 


have performed my promiſe or no: If 1 have, 
then beſtdes all the aforementioned, here is a 
manly employment of time always at hand, an 
exerciſe that every one is capable of that hath a 


tongue in his head, and a Soul in his Body. Thus 


we may treat our Neighbour, and coſt us no- 
thing, but what we (it ſeems) have too much 
of, I mean Time, And thus we may profit our 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, and oblige him too beyond all other en- 
tertainments, 

Phil, I have a great reverence for your judg- 
ment ; but 1a truth I cannot tell what to ſay to 
this Goſlipping kind of diverſion, and till this 
moment 1 never thought lip-labour had been of 


' ſuch value. As for thinking men, the World 


* is content to let them enjoy the reputation of 
' being wiſe, or at leaſt to ſuſpend their judgment 


of them till chey ſee the contrary in the unrea- 


' dineſs of ſuch men in all the inſtances of gen- 
' tile and pleaſant converſation. But as for talk- 
; ative men (1 need not tell you) they have ever 


been accounted troubleſome and impertinent. 


* And for your own part, Good Sebaſtian, give 


me leave to ſay that your practice confutes your 
Doctrine ; for after all this which with great 
Wit and Eloquence you have ſpoken in the com- 
mendation of diſcurſive converſation ; and not- 


| withſtanding that every one who knows you, 


knows your ſingular dexterity in managing any 
Subject that falls under Debate in your Compa- 


' ny; yet you of all men are generally obſerved 


* tobe the moſt ſilent and reſerved. It is true at 


this time you have been diſpoſed to talk very 
freely with me, (for which 1 am greatly obliged 


' toyou;) but at ſeveral other times it is a hard 


matter to pump any thing out of- you. 
Sebaſt. 1 ſee plainly that there is a wrong as 


\ well as a right Handle to every thing, and a 


continual proneneſs in men to miſtake one 
another. Whenſoever any Vice is cenſured 


': or expoſed, men preſently think the contrary 


extream to that practice muſt needs be the 
Vertue ; ſo whilſt | have been recommending 
ingenuous and friendly Conference, you _ 
cnt 
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dies, to the end that they may invigorate all * 


their powers and faculties, have to that purpoſe 
found out appropriate Exerciſes to all the prin- 
cipal parts : for ſo they ſay,walking is peculiar- 
ly good for digeſtion, by gently agitating the 
Stomach and Bowels; riding is ſingularly bene- 
ficial to the Head ; playing at Bowls helps the 
Reins ; and the uſe of the long Bow, is eſpeci- 
ally commended for opening the Breaſt and 
Lungs, &c. Now 1 think | may be bold to ſay, 
that whatſoever each of theſe is to its reſpeCtive 
part and member, that will ſmart and vigo- 
rous Conference perform to the whole man. 


For as to the very bodily powers, it warms the 


Heart and Stomach, dries the Brain, opens the | 


Lungs, quickens the motion of the blood, and | 
brings a freſh and florid Colour into the face | 


and whole habit. And then as for the better 
part of man, Diſcourſe raiſes the phancy, ex- 
erciſes the memory, clears the thoughts, en- 
lighteas the judgment, and improves the rea- 
foning of the mind, To which add, if you 
pleaſe, that it diverts melancholy, puts off do- 
Zing, baniſhes anxious thoughts and ſollicitude, 


and in a word, holds a man fo fully employed, 
that it leaves no room for the very temptations | 


of the Devil. 


And now I appeal to you, judge whether I l 


have performed my promiſe or no: If 1 have, 
then beſtdes all the aforementioned, here is a 
manly employment of time always at hand, an 
exerciſe that every one is capable of that hath a 
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tongue in his head, and a Soul in his Body. Thus | 


we may treat our Neighbour, and coſt us no- 
thing, but what we (it ſeems) have too much 
of, I mean Time, And thus we may profit our 

ſelyes, 
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ſelves, and oblige him too beyond all other ea- 
tertainments, 

Phil, I have a great reverence for your judg- 
' ment; but in truth I cannot tell what to ſay to 
* this Goſlipping kind of diverſion, and till this 
' moment I never thought lip-labour had been of 
* {uch value. As for thinking men, the World 
is content to let them enjoy the reputation of 
being wiſe, or at leaſt to ſuſpend their judgment 
of them till they ſee the contrary in the unrea- 
dineſs of ſuch men in all the inſtances of gen- 
tile and pleaſant converſation. But as for talk- 
; ative men (I need not tell you} they have ever 
| been accounted troubleſome and impertinent. 
And for your own part, Good Sebaſtian, give 
me leave to ſay that your practice confutes your 
Do&trine ; for after all this which with great 
Wit and Eloquence you have ſpoken in the com- 
mendation of diſcurſive converſation ; and not- 
withſtanding that every one who knows you, 
knows your ſingular dexterity in managing any 
Subject that falls under Debate in your Compa- 
' ny; yet you of all men are generally obſerved 
' tobe the moſt ſilent and reſerved. lt is true at 
this time you have been diſpoſed to talk very 
freely with me, (for which 1 am greatly obliged 
to you) but at ſeveral other times it is a hard 
matter to pump any thing out of you. 

Sebaſt. 1 ſee plainly that there is a wrong as 
' well as a right Handle to every thing, and a 
continual proneneſs in men to miſtake one 
another. Whenſoever any Vice is cenſured 
or expoſed, men preſently think the contrary 
extream to that practice muſt needs be the 
Vertue ; ſo whilſt I have been recommending 
ingenuous and friendly Conference, you _ 
cnt 
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ſent me as if I had made it my deſign to plead * 
for impertiaent talkativeneſs : which truly | am © 
ſo far trom, that I think the World doth that 
ſort of men no wrong in the cenſare it paſſes up- 
on them ; amongſt whom (if it be a wiſe man's 
Lot to be caſt) he will think himſelf in the Re. 
gion of Parrots, and for his deliverance be 
tempted to pray tor deafneſs as a great Bleſſing, 
No, Phil. no, 1 would neither have men ſay all 
they can, nor much leſs talk whether they can 
or no, But I would have them firſt think to di- 
rect their ſpeaking, and then ſpeak, that a jndg- 
ment may be made of their thoughts : I would 
that men ſhould bend their minds whenever 
they relax their tongues, and try the ſtrength 
of one anothers heads in reaſoning rather than ' 
in drinking. 

But then as for what your ſelf or others have 
obſerved of my carriage in Company, Iconfeſs | 
the Obſervation is rightly taken, and I will in- 

genuouſly aſſign you the occaſi- - 
——_— mn of it; 53 -_ (as = = | 
know my ſc uch as theſe: - 
_ __O_ In the firſt place, it ſometimes 
ſation. falls out, that the Suhje& which 
other men are diſcourſing of, is 
not very agreeable to my mind; as in theſe un- 
quiet times, the common Theme is News 
which as it is uſually managed is frequently at- 
tended with pragmaticalneſs and cenſure of the | 
Government under which we live, or at leaſt 
the effect of ir is the filling one another with 
fears and jealouſies, and the tormenting a mans 
ſelf before the time, with his own or other 
mens dreams and ſuſpicions. . Now in this Caſe 
I am generally ſilent, at leaſt gill I can find a fir | 
tranſition 


ron, 
"= 
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7 tranſition, and have the good Iuck to turn the 


* ſtream of Diſcourſe ſome other way. 

' Again, ſometimes 1 am in the Company of 
| thoſe whoare every way my Betters; aud there 
* I chink it as much more advilcable to hear than 
: toſpeak, as it is better to reap than to low, 

' Sometimes alſe | meet with a Company of de- 
: ſultorious Wits, who skip ſo haſtily from one 
* thing to another, that they over run me; and 
| whilſt | am meditating what to ſay pertinently 
: to the Queſtion in hand, they are gotten into 

> another Subject: A man mult ride Poſt, or be 
* left behind by ſuch Diſcourſers. 

* But beſides all this, ſometimes a mere melan- 

2 choly humour ſeizes me; which ſo benums me, 

? that 1 am for that Fit altogether uſeleſs in So- 
ciety. But let that be as it may, or however my 


| ; praQtice falls ſhort of my counſel, I am certain 


my Zxample is not ſufficient to counterbalance 
| rhe Reaſons I have given. Wherefore let me 
; again heartily recommend it to you, not only 
E for its own benefit, but if it were but to ſuper. 


. ® ſede and lay aſide thoſe other ſoft and filly diver- 


| ſions which have of late ſo far uſurped upon hu- 
* mane Society, as well nigh wholly to ingroſs to 
* themſelves all mens vacant hours, and a great 
* deal more, 
” Phil. You have the Aſcendant of me, and 
: may perſwade me to what you will : But, Good 
: Sir, do not convert me from a Good-Fellow to 
a prating Fool, If I had been uſed to ſtudy, and 
been converſant in Books, as you have, I might 
have been in a capacity to pleaſe my ſelf, and 
perhaps the Company too with Diſcourſe ; but 
; for want of that Education, ſilence will gene- 
: rally be my beſt diſcretion, 
E Sebaſt. 
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Sebaſt. Books, Phil ! It is ncither Books nor 
much reading that makes a wiſe man, How 
many ſhrewd men have you known, and very 
well accompliſhed in molt parts of Converſati- 
on, that never had any great matter of Clerk: 
ſhip. And on the other ſide, amongl(t the great * 
number of thoſe that have had all the advantages 
of Bookiſh Education, how few are thoſe that - 
are really the better for it! With many men 
reading is nothing better than a dozing kind of *: 
Iidleneſs, and the Book is a mere Opiate that 
makes them ſleep with their Eyes open. *Tis 7 

perverted into an Antidote a- ** 
gainſt thinking wiſcly,and made * 


Of the uſe and a- 


b; l B a P . . 
—+ m a creditable pretence for diſmil. 


| 
ſion of buſineſs. Such mens ſtu- i 
dying is only an artifice to reconcile the eale}3 
and voluptuouſneſs of ſloth with the reputation þ* 
of wiſdom; a gentile and wary kind of Epicu-}| 
riſm, that ſurteits without pain or ſhame, and** 
in which men ſpend their time without profit to? 
themſelves or uſcfulneſs ro the World. F- 

Again, there are ſome with whom Bookiſh.” 
neſs is a Diſeaſe: For by over much reading” 
they ſurcharge their minds, and fo digeſt no-}7? 
thing. They fuf themſelves ſo full of otherf 
mens Notions, that there is no room for their! 
faculties to diſplay themſelves. Such as theſe!” 
after all theirreading can no more be accounted | 
tearned, than a Beaſt of burden may that carries” 
a Students Books for him, Only ſo much Meat”? 
is properly nouriſhment to the Body as a man? 
can macerate and digeſt, as he can apply to rhe: 
reparation of his Body, when he can ſeparate; ? 
the ſuperſluities , and be ſtronger and light-}: 
ſomer after it, more than this breeds ill humors, 

obltcuct: 
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obſtrufts the paſſages, and impairs the ſtate of 


health inſtead of advancing it ; and ſo much 
Study only is profitable as will excite a mans 
thoughts as will afford hints or failies to the 
minds, or as will furniſh him with matter for 
meditation and diſcourſe, which two lalt things 
are the two great inſtruments of improving our 
ſelves, and therefore are to preſcribe the mea- 
ſures of our ſtudy and reading, 

Wherefore it was well ſaid by a Great Man 
of our Countrey, That reading indeed might 
make a full and copious man, but meditation 
made a profound man, and Diſcourſe a clear, 
diſtint and uſeful man, For reading at molt 
doth but make a mans mind equal to that of the 
Author hereads; bur meditation fets him upon 
the ſhouiders of his Author, by which means he 
fees farther than he did or could do. Or where- 
as the one may fill up all the preſent capacity of 
a mans mind,the other,viz. meditation,ſtretches 
and enlarges thoſe capacities, And then for 
Diſcourſe (which is that we are now ſpeaking 
of) belides the advantages which it hath in 
common with meditation, it opens and unfolds 
a mans thoughts, and ſo brings his Notions to Aa 
Teſt, and makes proof of the folidity or weak- 
neſs of his conceptions: by which means, 
as on the one hand he ſhall not run away with 
the ſhadows of things inſtead of the ſubſtance; 
ſoon the other hand, when his apprehenſions 
are lifted, and approved ro he right and ſound, 
his mind will be confirmed againlt WAycring, 
and he will become conſtant and conſiſtent with 
hiraſelf. 1 have often obſerved with equal plea- 
ſure and wonder, that by th2 mere propound- 


ing a difficulty to another, 1 have preſently been 
E 2 able 
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able to reſolve that which was too hard for me, 
whilſt I revolved it only in my own brealt. 
For by tliat opening and unfolding of our 
thoughts we let in light to our own judgments 
and ice clearer than we did before. 

Belides, a man is too apt to have a partial 
fondnels to the iſſue of his own brain; but when 


he hath brought his conceptions tothe impartial | 


Touchſtone of other mens judgments, and as it 


were tried them by the light, he will neither be | 


apt to be upon all occaſions over-confident, pe- 
remptory and dogmatical; (as you may obſerve 
many reſerved ſtudjous men to be, who when 


once they give vent to their thoughts, labour un- | 


der a kind of incontinency of mind, and will be 


continually ditating and aſſerting at all adven- | 


tures) nor on the other ſide will he ſtumble at 
every rub, and ſtagger at every objection, and 
ſo give up the beſt Cauſe upon the ſlighteſt (but 
unforeſeen) Attack, 

And there is one thing more very conſidera- 
ble in this matter ; namely, that by Conference 


a man is accuſtomed to methodize and digeſt |: 


his thoughts in order ; by which means his No- 
tions are not only rendred more beautiful, but 
are more at hand, and alſo more perſpicuous 


and fitter for uſe, Whereas contrariwiſe, (let | 


a man have read never ſo much, and meditated 
t00 into the bargain) without this expedieat all 
his Notions will lie very odly and confuſedly, 
and come out all in an heap or huddle. In ſumm, 
He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is fit for 


nothing but for a Book ; and he that converſes | 


with no body, is fit to converſe with no body. 
Phil. In truth, Sebaſtian, though I am very 
ſenſible of my own defects in Point of Learning; 
yet 


C onference. 
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yet in that Iittle experience which I have had in 


it. 7 the World, I have ſeen ſo many inſtances of the 
ur 2 jll uſe, or rather no uſe that ſome men have 
IS > madeofit, that I am not only convinced there 
; * is ſome truth in what you ſay, but am the bet- 
ial = ter inclined to be content with my own cducati- 
en 2 on. - I have known ſome mighty Bookiſh men 
ial > like full Veſſels without vent, as if they were 
SIT | > troubled with the Gripes; their Notions fer- 
be ment in them, but they cannot utter them ei- 
PE 2 ther to their own eaſe or the profit of others. 
ve 2 And again, ſome mens tearning hath ſerved only 
en |} to make them pedantick ar.d troubleſome, to 
ull- '7 makea noiſe with words and terms of Artevery 
| be ! whit as offenſive as the clatter of the Table- 
'el- |? men, which you laugh'd at even now, Notwith- 
> at |? ſtanding, by your favour, it cannot be doubted 
and | but Learning hath mighty advantages; and I 
ut 2 verily think you ſhould ſpeak againſt your own 
*2 Conſcience if you condemned it in the general : 
era- 7 Wherefore you muſt excuſe me if | continue of 
NCC 2 the opinion, that it is next to impoſſible, with- 
gelt | * out more of it than | can pretend to, to hold 
No- ſuch converſation as yor are putting me upon. 
but * Sebaſt. Excuſe me, Dear Phil. | do not in 
yOUs | >the leaſt pur any flight upon Learning, or the 
(let means of it, Books and Study : I know well it 
ated is of admirable uſe in a wiſe mans hand, becauſe 
it all | lic gradually and inſenſibly opens mens minds, 
dly, |Jand both gives them a quicker ſight and affords 
Yy— them a larger proſpeft, And even on the moſt 


zordinary parted men it hath at leaſt this effeCt, 
jto calm theSpirits, and to ſweeten their temper, 
by ſubduing the fierceneſs and ferity of mens 
| 


conſtitutions, And therefore | heartily wiſh, 


that no Gentleman (eſpecially) were permitted 
E 3 to 
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to attain his State and Fortuncs without this 
qualification. So that all | was ſaying was only 
this, that you nor any man of your capacity 
ought to diſcourage your felves upon the pre- 
tence of your l|«{ler advantages that way ; for- 
almuch asa wiſe and a good man may (though 

erhaps not with the ſame eaſe) with a very 
Fintle of it maintain an ingenuous and profita- 
ble Converſation. 


-- 


Phil. Perhaps it may be ſoas you ſay : But | 


then certainly a man mult have very extraordi- 
nary natural abilities ro ſupply that defect. 
Sebaſt. No, Phil, that needs not neither ; | 


: 


for Diſcourſe will both ſupply ': 


Converſation on the want of acquired abilities, 
xgperry pw and allo improve the natural. | 
Study. ſuppoſe you remember the Say: 


ing of Solomon, As Iron ſharpen+ 


eth Iron, ſo doth the countenayce of a man hi} 


friend. 1 conteſs I have heard that paſlage off 


the Wiſe men applycd to the viſiting and com. 


forting a friend in adverſity, which certainly 
doth mightily buoy up and ſupport a mans $Spi-/ 
rits when he finds that he is not altogether for.) 
ſaken of his Friend, but owned by him in the! 
loweſt cbb of his Fortunes, But | think it is c- 
very whit as true and applicable to that we art} 
ſpeaking of, as if he had ſaid that the Companj 


and Converſation of a Friend doth as well quick}! 


en a mans wits, and improve his underſtanding, 
as one Iron laſtrument is ſharpened by anothe;, 
For as | ſaid before, Conference and Diſcourl:* 
gives us the advantage of whatſoever he (wt 
converſe with) hath read or thought upon that 
Subject, and fo we reap the benefit of his read}: 
ing, and of his meditations too. And then Y ; 
ſides 
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ſides that, we exerciſe our own judgment upon 
the matter ſo digeſted and prepared for us, the 
very preſence and attention of our Friend ſhar. 
pens the attention of our minds, his Queſtion 
| prevents our extravagancy and wandring, and 
? keeps us ina method, and his expeCtation from 


2 us holds onr thoughts cloſe and ſteady to the 


{ Point in Debate, By all which not only the 
» Stock of our Knowledge is improved, but the 
; Patrimony alſo; I mean, the very powers ot the 


. 3 Soul, In conſideration of all which that Great 


5 Man of our Country, whom | cited but now, 
| doth not ſtick to pronounce, That if it ſhould 


,. 2 bea mans hard fortune to have no body to cun- 


| verſe withal, it were betrer he ſhould talk to a 


: : Poſt than not open his mind at all. 


' Phil, There you nickt it, Sebaſtian; by that 
| laſt word (whoever was the Author of it) I 
; perceive a Wiſe man may make ſome uſe of ſuch 
? a Tool aslam, if it be but to refle(t and Echo 
} back his own thoughts upon himſclf. But in 


#3 earneſt, Sir, now that you have encourag'd m2, 


| begin to think ſomething bctrer of mv iclf, 


{2} and am reſolved to try what may be done in 


* the way you recommend, But what wouid you 


{7 have a man diſcourſe abour ? 1 am atraid, if 


there be not ſome care in the choice 6; :. Sub- 


*'74 jet, all will degenerate into Goſlipping and 


impertinent Chat. 

Sebaſt. There is no need of ſollicitnde in that 
Particular, foraſmuch as any, even the moſt ob- 
vious and occaſional Subject, will enable us 10 
attain the end we aim at, provided it be fol- 
lowed home; I mean, talk of what matter you 
will, if ſo be you do not talk flatly and carel: ſly 
avout it, but ſet your thoughts on work and 

E 4 they 
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they will bring forth both pleaſure and profit. , 
For the mere exerciſe of our minds improves 


them as well as that of the body doth the ſtate 


of bodily health z and whilſt our thoughts are - 


intent, though we are not ſenſible how time 
ſlips away, yet we ſhall be ſenſible in the con- 
cluiion that we have not quite loſt it. 

Beſides, you have obſerved Muſicians to make 
the molt curious deſcant upon the plaineſt 
ground, and have feen ſeveral of the Indiaa Ma- 
nofaCtures, where the moſt exquiſite Art hath 
been beſtowed upon the meaneſt materials: 
*Tis not therefore the Theme, but the proſecu- 


tion of it that is conſiderable z for, as I faid, let 


that be what it will, if you purſue it with a 
Train of thoughts, and eſpecially if you be vi- 
gilant to take notice of, and apprehend thoſe | 
hints that will thence be occaſionally ſtarred, 
you ſhall quickly be amazed to find your felt} 
led before you were aware into ſome ſpaci- 
ous and beautiful Field of Contemplation, 


wherein you may at once both loſe and refreſh '* 


your ſelf. 

Notwithſtanding, I acknowledge to vou, that 
the pitching upon ſome good and uſeful Subject ' 
at firſt is both the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt way to 
attain our end, For the very importance and 
concern of a weighty affair naturally rowzes up 
our minds, and collects and fixes our looſe and: 
ſcattered thoughts; as you ſhall ſeldom ſee any 
man drowſy and inattentive whilſt a matter of! 
conſequence to his Life or Credit or Fortunes is 
i2 agitation, 
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Therefore that having thus prepared you to 


it, I may now ſpeak a great truth to you, and 
that you.may eff; tually ſhake off all the faole- 
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rics in faſhion, and make converſation profita- 
ble. And if indeed you wonld awaken your 
ſenſes, and improve your ſelf and your time to- 
gether, let me above all things in the World 
commend to you Religious Communication, 
talk of the Concerns of a Soul, and of another 
World. This is a Subject of that 
weight and moment, that it can- _—_— Ma 
not fail either ro make you in- ES 
tent, or the Company you ſhall 
* bein grave and ſerious; and it is withal ſo vaſt 
* and large, that you can never fear to be run on 
* ground for it will always afford you freſh mat- 
2 cer of Diſcourſe. 
* Yhi. 'Tis true the Subject is copious enough, 
and 1 may be ſure to have it all to my ſelf, be- 
cauſe no Body will talk with me about it. Who 
7 is there now adays that troubles his head with 
> Recligion,or eſpecially makes ir any part of Con- 
* verſation. If perhaps any mention of it fall in 
by the bye, it is preſently let fall again, as if it 
were too hot for mens Fingers, and at moſt it is 
* made but a kind of Parentheſis, wiich may be 
Z kept in, or lefr out of the Diſcourſe without 


2 interruption of the ſenſe. You have found me 


* out a Subject indeed, but now you muſt ſeek me 
” out Company too to treat vpon it. For as the 
> World now is, this will ſeem ſo irkſom a buſi- 


> neſs, that no time will be ſo tedious as that 


which is ſpent uppn it, and ſo we have loſt the 
whole deſign we were levelling at. 

Sebaſt. Who (ſay you) will diſcourſe of Re- 
ligion > Why, every Body ſure that thinks of 
it: for it is a matter that comes ſo home and 
cloſe to every man, that he muſt be a ſtark 
Sar, and deſtitute of the common ſenſe and 
diſcretion 
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diſcretion of a man, that is not mightily affect. 


cd with it, 
For tell me, is there any man ſo abſurdly vain 


as to think he ſhall not die ? Can any man that 


obſerves the frail contexture of his Body, and 7 


the innumerable accidents he is ſubject to, think 


himſelf immortal? Or can he overlook the com. | 
mon condition of mankind, and when he fees '; 


men daily drop away and die in their full 
ſtrength, and in ſpight of all helps and advan- 
tages of preſervation ; yet be fo fond as to ima- 


gine he ſhall eſcape the common lot ? And ſee- ** 
ing what happens to another man to day, may | 


befal himſelf co morrow z or however, he is 
certain that he cannot be of any long continyu- 
ance in this World; who, 1 ſay, that is (ſenſible 
of this can chuſe but pry beyond the Curtain, 
and bethink himſelf what ſhall come after. 

ls it not the very temper and conſtitution 
of our minds to be inquilitive of the future ? ls 
it not a great part of our Prerogative above 
Beaſts, that whereas they are wholly taken up 
with what's preſent to them, and neither mind 
what is paſt nor to come; we by the largenels 
of 6ur Souls embrace both, and do we not wor- 
thily count him an [deot that is ſo ſhort-ſighted 
as not to ſee beyond his Noſe end, 

Doth not every Wile man provide for what 
We; may be,and do not even the moſt 
_ F cold and incredulous ſuſpeCt at 

FIT . 

leaſt there may ſome thing con- 

cern us after the preſent life; and is there any 
man that can, if he would never fo fain, quite 
rid his thoughts of it ? Sure therefore every 
man that thinks he ſhall die, (that is every man 
that lives) thinks ſomething of Religion, if R 
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be but for fear of the Worſt, Perhaps you 
will ſay, there are ſome men, wito though they 
know they ſhall die, yet think they ſhall die as 
the Beaſts die, and have no concern hereaf- 
ter : but are they worthy to be accounted men 
that can phanlie fuch a thing ? A Bealt indeed 
hath life and ſenſe and motion, and participates 
of ſome kind of phancy and memory : but doth 
it underſtand a Diſcourſe, or weigh an Argu- 
ment? Is it able to infer from Premiſes, to re- 
member things gone and palt, and recal them 
to mind at pleaſure? Can it compare things 
together, gather the reſult, diſtinguilh or paſs a 
juegment upon appearar.ces ? will any man be 
ſo ridiculous as to fay, Beaſts are conſcientious 
too, that they refle&t upon their own actions, 
and accuſe or excuſe themſelves accordingly ? 
or have they free will to determine their Electt- 
ons which way they pleaſe, cven againlt the in- 
tereſt of their ſenſes? Now he that conſiders all 
theſe vaſt differences, will, if he have the rea- 
fon of a man, conclude it very improbable that 
a Creature of this admirable make ſhould be 
only deſigned to be a Pageant for a day, and be 
totaily diſſolved at the date of this ſhort life ; 
eſpecially if he conſider withal that theſe pow- 
ers and capacities which we have ſhewn man to 
be indued with, do not only put him upon the 
thoughts and expectations and deſires of ano- 
ther ſtate; but do render him marvellouſly fit 
for it, and capable of it ; inſomuch that ſeveral 
of the nobleſt of theſe endowments are wholly 
in vain, if there be no ſuch thing, and that a 

Man died as the Beaſts do. 
Beſides all this, doth not every man that hath 
Eyes in his head to obſerve the admirable = 
ure 
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ture of the World,conclude that it muſt be the F 
Workmanſhip of a God,and he a great, a wiſe,a 
good and a jult Being ; and-can he think ſo, and | 
not reſolve there muſt be a great neceſlity of, | 
and reality in Religion : that is, in the reverend 
obſervance of that Great Majeſty that deſerves 7 
it, and who hath both made us capable of per- !: 


forming it to him, and obliged ns thereunto. 
Now if all, or but any part of this be true, 


who is ſo mad as to have no concern for this | 
God, Religion and another World? and who | 
is there that having any concern for them, can | 


chuſe but think fit to make it ſome part of his 
buſineſs, the employment of ſome part of his 
time, and the Subject of his moſt ſerions de- 
bates? Hath any man a moſt important Cauſe 
ſub Fudice, and his Tryal drawing on, and doth 
he never think of it, or diſcourſe his Caſe with 
his Friends? Hath any man a great Eſtate in a 
Foreign Countrey, or a huge Patrimony in re- 
verſion, and never ſpeaks of it ? Hath any man 
either a conſiderableFriend or a formidable Ene- 
my, and never expreſſes himſelf concerning the 
one or the other ? Surely therefore ſeeing Re- 
ligion imports all theſe Concernments, -a man 
may find thoſe that will diſcourſe with him on 
the Point, 

Phil. I readily conſent to you, that the buſt- 
neſs of Religion is a moſt ſerious Aﬀair, and 
worthy of the greateſt conſideration ; but be. 
ſides (as 1 have ſaid) there are very few will 
correſpond with a man in diſcourſe about it : 
To tell you truly, I am ſomewhat of opinion 
that it is not fit for that kind of treatment. 
As it is a ſacred, ſo it isa ſecret thing, tranſ- 
acted only between God and a man's own Con- 
icience, 


« 
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2 ſcience, and therefore is rather the Theme of 
*2 a man's thoughts, the ſolitary employment of 
77 his own heart, and fo fit to be kept up in the 
"2 Cloſet of his Breaſt, and not ſo proper matter 
'2 for Diſcourſe. 
* Sebaſt. And Ias readily yield to you, Dear 
2 7hil, that the Soul and Spirit of Religion is ve- 
"2 ry retired and inward, and fo inacceſlible to 0- 
; ther men, that they can neither ſee it, nor judge 
* of it. But though the firſt ſource 
: and ſprings of it lye very deep, 
; F yet why the ſtreams of it ſhould 
> not iſſue forth both in words and aCtions I can- 
' not comprehend. I have read of a ſort of men a- 
* bout the Apoſtolick times called Gnoſticks, who -. 
! gave out that it was ſufficient to retain an in- 
: ward belief and a right ſenſe of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion In their minds and hearts, althovgh they 
' neither made profeſſion of the Faith with their 
7 mouths, nor practiſed the Laws of it in their 
| Lives and Converſations. This 1 look upon as 
7 an hypocritical artifice of theirs, to the end 
-; that they might make a ſaving Bargain of Chri- 
| ſtianity ; a device to ſleep in a whole skin, and 
'* neither run any hazards, nor put themſelves to 
|; any difficulties for Conſcience ſake z and if they 
| got nothing by Chriſt Jeſus, they thought they 
'- would be ſuc to loſe nothing-by him. But as [ 
' am very confident a man of your ſincerity can 
harbour none of their deſigns, ſo 1 aſſure my ſelf 
what you have ſaid is not upon their Principles : 
Yet I muſt tell you, when the Apoſtle levell'd a 
blow at them he reach'd your phancy alſo : for 
he ſaith expreſly, With the heart man believeth un- 
to righteouſneſs, and with the mouth confeſſion is 
made to ſalvation, 
Phil, 


Religion reſts not 
in the mind only. 


ow Ir» 


; 


him) as well as witneſs a good confeſſion in 
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Phil. O pardon me, Sir, I make no = 
but that when a man iscalled to make profeſſion 
of his Faith, and to diſcover what Religion bel 
is of, then to diſſemble is co betray it, and to! 
be lilent on ſuch a critical occaſion is to revolt * 
and apoſtatize from it ; and in chat ſenſe (1: 
take it) another Apoltle harh required us, To! * 
render to every man that asketh us a reaſon of theþ7 
hope that 1s in us, &c. As if he had ſaid, be] 
not aſhamed of your Perſwaſion, but owne "and ; 
defend your Religion, at the greatelt and molt? 
adverſe Tribunals where-ever it ſhall be im-!: 
peached. Burt this is not the Caſe: We are} | 
not now ſpeaking of what mult be done upon} | 
an authoritative inquiſition into our Conſcien| * 
ces, or in times of perſecution; but what 1s top? 
be doac in times of peace, and in common con: 
verſation ; and then and there I am till of opi-Þ* 
nion, that at leaſt it is not an expreſs Duty top * 
talk of Religion, 4 
Sebaſt. Nor do I differ from you therein|* 
For 1 do not aſſert it as an univerſal Duty tof 
make Religion the matter of our Dilcovurle:|: 
But my meaning is, that it will exceedingly bc}: 
come us fo do fo ſometimes, And | verily af}? 
ſure my ſelf, that he that hath a quick ſenle of: 
God upon his mind, will have ſavoury expreſlif 
ons of him ſometimes upon ordinary occaſions : 
(if a fooliſh modeſty do not too much overcome} | 


_ 


times of perſecution, For as our Saviour faid, 
(in the paſſage | mentioned before) our of the 
abundance of the heart the month ſpeaketh. And} 
it ſeems to me more eaſily conceiveable, that} 
there ſhould be a great fire without any ſmoke, 


Or a great light without any heat,than that ſucha 
ma! 
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man as is inwardly principled with the fear and 


Z either able or willing altogether to ſtifle and 
2 ſuppreſs his ſentiments, Can a man carry fire 
* in bis boſom (ſaid the Wiſe man} and not be 
burnt ? Such an holy fervour as I ſpeak of will 


2 aſſuredly both ſeek and find a vent for it ſelf, 


2 and break out upon all fitting occaſions in reve- 


Be: 7 rend and affectionate expreſſions; by which 


* means a man in the firſt place eaſes his own 
# breaſt, and beſides, thus this holy fire not only 


im-! } preſerves it ſelf from extinftion, but propa- 


} gares it ſelf alſo, warming and inflaming 0- 
7 thers. 

You have heard, I ſuppoſe, of an odd Super- 
| ſticion among the Jews, who out of a pretend- 


.þ; ed reverence of the name of God, and to pre- 
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ſerve it from prophanation (as they ſuppoſed ) 
ſo Jong forbad che common pronuntiation of it, 
titl at length by the intermiſſion of uſing it they 
had quite forgotten how to pronounce it, And 
! thus i am afraid it would fare with Religion, if 
men ſhould (out of I know not what conceit) 


3 forbear all Diſcourſe of God and another 
+3 World, the reſult would be, that in time both 
+} would be forgotten. Nor is it BE: 
t? (as you ſeem to imagine) only —=*e!ig#ous Diſ- 


BI. 


#* times of perſecntion that ought 


courſe as neceſſa- 
_—_ ry in times 0 
to rowſe up our Spirits, and cell Facts as 5 


in} | for expreſſions of our zeal; for the perſecution. 


! Road of buſineſs, the ſucceſſively ; 

flowing Tide of variety of entertainments 10 
this World, the ſoft Charms of pleaſant re- 
| creations, the blandiſhments of continual prof: 
perity, and the ruſt upon our minds contracted 
by lying ſtill in caſe and ſecurity, do more en- 
danger 
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danger the ſtate of Religion than thoſe trying 
times you ſp:ak of, And therefore Atheiſm is 
well knowa to bea Wecd that thrives moſt in 
the beſt Weather, The Seed that was ſown up. 
on ſtony ground fell away when the hot Sun 
ſcorched ir, becauſe it had no depth of Earth, 
but that which was ſown among the Thorns was 
choaked too, though theSoil was never ſo good; 
ina word, Scormy Weather in the Church may 
tentpt men to be falſe and treacherous and Re. 
negadoes, but I believe it never made an A. 
theilt; that and prophaneneſs are the 111 fruit 
of proſperity. So that you ſee there is need 
that the Spirit of Piety ſhould exert it ſelf as 
well in the one ſcaſon as in the other, 


Neither will the publickly ſtated times or | 


forms and exerciſes of Religion ſufficiently ſe- 
Cure it againſt this danger, without ſuch volun- 
tary efforts and allies of it as we are ſpeaking 
of: For in regard God is not to be feen, and 
the World is before us: the World to come is 
at diſtance,and the preſent World at hand : il! 
examples are numerous, and good ones few and 
rare: and in a word, we dwell in ſo cold a Re- 
gion, that we had need not only to uſe a great 
deal of exerciſe, but frequently to rub up one 
another. Therefore as Socrates is ſaid to have 
brought down Philoſophy (e Celo in urbes) from 
ſpeculation to practice , from high Notions to 
the common Afﬀairs of Life z ſo it ſeems necel- 


ſary to us not only to be religious at Church,and | 
devout in our Cloſets, but to allow it a ſhare in | 


our daily and ordinary converſe. 

Phil. Nay, if you be for that, what think 
you of a demure fort of people amongſt us, that 
as if their tongues were tipt with Religion ny 
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1 he always canting in a Scripture- Of Fypoctitical 
! phraſe. Theſe men ieem to £42. 
* think it prophane to ſpeak intelligibly and in 


the common language, and account a Jewiſh 
kind of Gibberiſh to be the peculiar Shibboleth 


of the Godly party : And ſome of them arrive 


at ſuch a pitch cither of hypocriſie or melancho- 


* ly, CI am leth to pronounce whether ) that 


(upon the matter ) they allow no other Dif- 
courſe to be lawful but what hath a tincture of 
Religion. Now for my part | look upon theſe 
people as very abſurd and ridiculous, and there- 
fore | hope you do not intend to give them 
countenance in what you are ſaying, | 
Sebaſt. So far from ir, Phil, that TI account the 
former of the two forts of men, which you ſpeak 
of, to be no better than a Genet ation of raute- 
ous Phariſces, foraſmuch as nothing betrays Hy= 
pocriſie ſo much as over-doing, and by that 


| courſe of theirs they render Religion loathſome 


is #7 es 


Hts 


: and ridiculous, and tempt men to think it all 


Trick and Cheat, And for the other, they 
ſeem to be a pitiable, but crack-brain'd fort of 
men, who render Religion very uncomfortable 
co themſelyes, and indeed impracticable and 
impoſſible. God knows we are not Angels but 


+2 men, and have concerns for the preſent World 
: as well as for the other z and conſequently it can 


be no fault, but a juſt Duty, to take care of 
them, and in order thereto to deliberate, tg 


take advice, and to diſcourſe about them. 


And this Il am ſo confident of, that l verily be- 
lieve, the Apoſtle when he forbids that any cor- 
rupt communication ſhould proceed out of our'mouths, 
and enjoins that z be ſuch as is good to the uſe of 
edifying, intended we ſhould interpret the lat- 

F tet 
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ter-expreſſion by the former, wiz. that inſtead 
of rotten and filthy talk we ſhould tend ſo ear- 
neſtly to the contrary, that we might turn the 
ſtream of mens Diſcourſe to that which is ver- 
tuous ard profitable. And when he adds, That 
it may miniſter grace to the hearers, | think he re- 
quires that very thing which I have been re- 
commending to you, namely, that we ſhould 
take all fair opportunities of bringing Religion 
into Plea, and of ſuggeſting good Meditations 
to one another. But I can by no means think 
he reſtrains all communication to that Subject, 
provided that which is about other matter be 
not lewd or fooliſh, but ſavoury 
and ingenious, uſeful and perti- 
nent, And this I am the more 
confirmed in by another paſſage of the ſame A- 
Col. 4. 6. poſtle, where he directs that our 
ſpeech be ſeaſoned with- grace ai 
with ſalr. Which, as I underſtand it, imports 
as if he ſaid, that our moſt common converſati- 
on ſhould have ſome reliſh of our Religion ; not 
be wholly religious, no more than our meat 
ſhould be all ſalt, but ſeaſoned with it, 
Moreover, when our Saviour forewarns us, 
that for every idle word that men ſhall ſpeak, they 
ſhall grve an account at the day of judgment, I cal 
by no means think his meaning was that every 


Common Diſcourſe 
lawſul. 


word that hath not immediate relation to Rell * 


gion ſhould be accounted idle, and as ſuch in- 
cur damnation. Far be ſuch an Interpretation 
from the merciful and condeſcending Laws of 
our Saviour : if this were ſo, Chriſtianity was 


a moſt anxious thing, and the lives of men muſt”; 
be perpetually vexed with ſcrupuloſity, Butl * 
take it, he intended only to repreſent to us, that! 
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the Judgment to come ſhall be very exaCt and 
particular, ſo as to take notice not only of our 
actions, and the greater paſſages of our lives, 
but that our very words alſo ſhail come into cſti- 
mate and conlideration. 

You ſee therefore | am ſo far from countenan- 
cing either an hypocritical Cant, or a ſuperſti- 
tious Melancholy, that 1 do not think Religion 
onght importunely to thrult it ſelf into conver. 
ſation to the excluſion of every thing beſides it 


- ſelf; but that it have place in our Debates, and 


where there is room for choice, there it is my 
opinion that we give it alſo the precedence. 

Phil, Well, fo far we are agreed : But I pray 
give me leave to go a little further with you. 
What kind of Religious Conference is it you 
would be at * Would you have men enter in- 
to Diſputes about Divine mat- 


ters? This I the rather ask, be. Of P#pites in Re- 
ligion, the vani- 


ty and miſchiefs 
men (beſides thoſe we now ſpoke of Þ on iſchief 


of) who ſeem to be mighty zea- 
lous of Religion; but their heat breaks ont 
wholly this way, and they fill the place where- 


+ ever they are with noiſe and clamour, with duſt 


and ſmoak : Nothing can be ſaid in their pre- 


* ſence, but inſtantly a Controverſie is ſtarted, 
: the Cudgels are taken up, and to it they go: 
* 2? Scarcely any Body is Orthodox enough for 
'them; for they ſpin ſo fine a Thred, and have 


ſach Cobweb-Divinity, that the leaſt bruſh a- 
eainſt it is not to be endured : and yet withal 
they are as poſitive and decretal in their aſſert? 


- ons, that the Pope himſelf is no body to thera, 


One would think they were Privy-Counſellors 
of Heaven, they define with ſo great confidence 
F 2 what 
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what will and what will not pleaſe God, and 
damn to the Pit of Hell all that come not up ex- 
attly-to theic definitions and determinations, 
Theſe, I aſſure you, are men that bear a great 
port in the World, therefore I would fain know 
your opinion of them. 

Sebaſt. Truly, Phil, I have no opinion of 
them at all : I phanlſic neither their Faith nor 
their Charity ; the one I account to be a great 
deal too big, and the other as much too little. 

Phil. Agreed again. And now I'll tell you 
my thoughts a little more fully on this Point : 
[ have always lookt upon this Diſputative Re- 
Iigiouſneſs, as no better than a new-faſhioned 
Knight-Errantry , which puts men continually 
upon queſt of Adventures and makes Monſters 
of every Wind-mill that comes in their way. For 


theſe men, if there do but happen to be an in | 


conſiderate expreſſion let fall by any body, pre- 
ſently raiſe ſuch a tragedy upon it, as if Faith 
conſiſted wholly of PunCtilio's, (or, as if you 
ſhould ſay, a Line was made up of Points,) and 
that every petty opinion were of moment e- 
novugh to overturn the World. The contrary 
whereof [ take to be ſo true that I ſuſpeft whe- 
ther that be of any moment in Religion which 
admits of Diſpute ; for methinks it is not agree- 
able to the goodneſs of God to ſuffer any thing 
of that univerſal concern to all men to remain 
very obſcure and controverſial. | ſhould think 
therefore this knotty kind of Timber never fit 
for edification. In plain truth (if you will par- 
don a rude Similitude) | phanſic theſe great Ma- 


ſters of Diſpute to be like the ordina: y Profeſ-| 


ſors of Rat-Catching, who commonly draw 
more Vermine to the place than they _ 
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* fo theſe raiſe more Controverſies than they can 


decide, ſtart more Difficulties than they can aſ- 
ſoil, and fo beget Schiſms, gratify pride, in- 
flame differences, and foment heart-burnings 
amongſt men, that might otherwiſe live peace- 
ably together here, and for ought | know go to 
Heaven hereafter. 

Sebaſt. Moſt ingeniouſly ſpoken, Dear Phil, 
and according to my very heart, If I thought 
{ could match your Wit | would add, That 
whenever 1 ſee a Knot of theſe Diſputants toge- 
ther, it puts me in mind of a Story or Fable, 
which you will, of a Company of Apes that 
had gotten a Gloworm amonglt them , upon 
which they heaped Sticks and other little com- 
buſtible matter, and laying their heads toge- 
ther blow with all their might, as hoping to 
make ſome ſtrange improvement of thac little 
ſhining Particle. But when they have cone all 
they can, are neither able to encreale the light, 


- nor much leſs tro warm themſelves by it. So 


theſe bulie diſputing Wits, after all their blu- 
ſtering, neither briag any uſeful truth.to light, 
nor warm their own or other mens breaſts with 
any ſpark of true Piety or Charity , but contra- 
riwiſe frequently obſcure the one, and extin- 


' Buiſh the other. 


It is not therefore diſputing in Religion that 

I would provoke you to; but the improvement 
of the indiſputable Rules of it,v:iz. to make your 
ſelf and thoſe you converſe with, ſenſible of the 
vital Principles and Powers of Chriſtianity, not 
to chafe one another into a paſſion, but to rub 
up one anothers Sentiments, and mutually to 
warm one anothers hearts with Devotion. By 
wiſe and affetionate applications to beget an 
F 3 equal 
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equal fervour of Spirit. And ina word, that 
waen Friends are met together they ſhould, like 
Flint and Steel, raiſe both light and heat by 
their mutual and amicable Colliſions, 


And why, I pray you, Dear Phil, ſhould not | 


Religion have its turn in our Converſation ? 
What reaſon can be given that pious men ſhould 
not diſcourſe as freely and favourily of holy 
things, as they or other men concerning com- 
mon affairs? Why ſhould onr leſſer Concerns 
for this World, our ſecular buſineſs, be the on- 
Iy Subjc&t of our Communication ? Why, when 
ſome talk of their Trades, their pleaſures and 
of News, and the like, ſhould not we talk of 
our Callings as we are Chriſtians, of the inte- 
reſts of our Souls, and the hopes in another 
World? why may not we Diſcourſe of our 
Heavenly Countrey, whither we are going, as 
well as other men bulte themſelves about Fo- 
reign Countries, which perhaps they never ſaw, 
nor ever ſhall be concerned in ? 

You your ſelf acknowledge Religion to de- 


ſerve the moſt ſcrious and attentive Conſidera- | 
tion of our minds, and upon the ſame account | 
(if you be conſiſtent with your ſelf) you will | 


be induced to believe it the moſt worthy and 
commendable Subject of Diſcourſe, as having 
all thoſe adyantages that can recommend any 
Subj.Ct to the Debate of ingenious men, as it 
way caſie to make appear if it were neceſ- 
ary. 

Phil. Sir, I value your judgment, but muſt 
make uſe of my own; if therefore it be not too 
troubleſome to you, let meentreat you to make 
out that more fully to me, and then | promiſe 
you I will either comply with the reaſons you 
| give 
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give, or will ſhew you mine to the contrary. 

Sebaſt, With all my heart, Sir; and to do it 
with as much brevity as may be : I will deſire 
you to conlider in the firſt place whether thisSub- 
jet, Religion, doth not contain in it the moſt 
noble and excellent Points of enquiry, and con- 
ſequently be not the moſt worthy, not only to 
take up the afteftions, but to exerciſe the wits 
of men upon. . Such as for in- ow 
ſtance, about the Nature and At- — the no- 
tributes of God, the wiſdom of ——— of 
that Providence that manages ; 
and governs the World, the nature of Spirits, 
and particularly of the Soul of Man, of Con- 
ſcience and Freedom of Will, of the Nature 
and Obligation of Laws, of the grounds of 
Faith and the efficacy of it, of the nature and 
ſucceſs of Repentance, of Redemption and 
the way of propitiating God to man, of the 
Judgment to come, the Reſurreftion of the Bo- 
dy, and Eternal Life, with abundance more of 
the like nature ; Points all vaſtly great and copi- 
ous, profound and diſhcult, yer equally neceſſa- 
ry and diſcoverable : ſuch as are able to ſtir up 
and provoke the greateſt capacities, and yet in- 
vite and encourage the meaneſt; ina word, ſuch 
things, as that there is nothing elſe within the 
whole Sphere of Knowledge, that either re- 
quires or deſerves ſuch ſerious Debates, 

Now how trivial and childiſh a thing were it 
whilſt we have all theſe wiſe and concerning 
matters to treat of, to be taken up only with 
Dogs and Horſes, with Drinks and Sawces, with 
Faſhions and News ( as is too commonly the 
practice.) 

And if you will pleaſe to conſider well the 
F 4 aforeſaid 
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aforcſaid Particulars, and eſpecially if you make ' | 


tryal of the courſe I am adviſing you, you will 
find theſe Subjefts to be every 
Pleaſanineſs of whitas pleaſant and delightful as 
yeligious Conſe- : 
— they are neceſlary and impor- 
tant, For what can be imagined 
able to miniſter more delight than the lively re- 
preſentation of another World an4 Eternal 
Life, when men modeſtly reaſon together, and 
endeavour to affeft one anothers hearts with the 
certainty and unſpeakable felicity of living for 
ever? of the raviſhing contentment of enjoy- 
ing everlaſting Friendſhip? of being out of the 
reach of Fate or Chance, out of the Sphere of 
Mortality, Sickneſs and pain, care and vexati- 
on? of being exempted from all weakneſs, (il- 
lincſs, paſſion and infirmity ? of being exalted 
above all temptation, and ſecured againſt all 
poſſibility of Apoſtaſie ? If Diſcourſe of this 


nature doth not aftc a man beyond all other, it | 
mult be becauſe either he hath not the ſenſe of a | 


man, or-not the Faith of a Chriſtian, 

Or ſuppole men ſhould take a Subjc ſome. 
what low:r, and confer together about the 
Providence of God that governs" the preſent 
Worid. \What a bcavrifal thing is it to obſerve 
ail the variety of ſccoud cauſes ro move 1n a jult 
order under the fir it, toward certain and uni- 
form ends, the Glory cf God and good of men! 
And th-r though tne Divine Wiſdom may loſe 
and confound us in that admirable maze it 
ſeems to make, yet th-re is norting defective 
or redundant in the whole World, no room 
for Chance, nothing uuforcleen, no croſs zcci- 
cnt that hinders the prejeRion, the ſame de- 
gn is ail along carried on, an at lalt cer- 

tainly 
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tainly attained : But eſpecially if we confine 
our Contemp'ations of Divine Providence to 
that more peculiar Object of it, his Church, it 
wiil become yet more viſible and more comfort- 
able; where it we wiſely confer times paſt with 
the p:cſent, apd view the whole proceſs, we 
ſhall! find that even Schiſins, Herelies, Perſecu- 
tions and the greateſt calamities of the Church 
tend to its «advantage in Concluſion, But a- 
bove all, that which comes neareſt to a man, 
and muſt needs aff: him moſt in the affair 
of Providence, is tat thereby he finds himſelf 
under the prot*Ction of a mighty Being, that 
nothing befals hjm without the conſent of his 
Great Patron, that he is not left to himſelf to 
ſcufle with il; Fortune and ſecond Cauſes as well 
as he can ; but he is the charge of God Almigh- 
ty, the Favourite of Heaven : This certainly is 
highly pleaſant and fatisfaftory above any thing 
in this World. 

Or if we go lower yet, and make the Subject 
of our Diſcourſe to be abont Peace of Conſci- 


| ence, of the bravery of a Victory over a man's 
paſſions or temptations, of the unſpeakable 


comfort and ſatisfaftion in doing good ;, any of 
theſe will afford us an entertainment beyond the 
flavor of Wine, or the odd variety of Chance in 
a Game, and indeed ( to ſpeak to the Point ) a- 
bove all other Subjects of Diſcourſe and Con. 
verſation. And although it be true that there 
is none of theſe but a man may contemplate with 
great ſatisfaction by himſelf alone, and in foli- 
tude; yet as all ſocial Exerciſes of the Body are 
more refreſhing than thoſe that are ſolitary, ſo 


* it is here, the comfort that reſults from theſe 


Contemplation is doubled and multiplied by 
reflection 
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refletion in friendly Conferences./ And all this 
together ſhall be my firſt Arguinent by which I 


recommend Diſcourſe of Religion 3 what think 


you of this, Philander ? 

Phil. 1 think very well of it: But, I pray 
you, let me hear out the whole\Cauſe, and then 
Pll give my Anſwer, 

Sebaſt, Why, then my ſecond Plea for reli. 
gious Diſcourſe, is from the conſideration that 
it is far the molt ſafe, prudent and inoffenſive 
marter of Communication, and that in ſeveral 

— ___  reſpeqts: In the firſt place it 

—_— Di/- kindles no Coals, ſtirs "up no 

prudent.  {trife, inflames no Bodies choler, 

and touches upon no mans inte- 
reſt or reputation. You cannot talk of your 
ſelf without vanity or envy 3 you can hardly talk 
of your Neighbours without ſome ſuſpicious re- 
fletion;z nor of thoſe that are fartheſt off, but 
you arein danger that ſome Body preſent may be 


concerned for them, as being of their Family or 


Acquaintance : It is very difficult to talk of 
News, but you will make your ſelf of ſome 
Party or other, and of Opinions without giving 
oftence where you did not intend it; and you 
can ſcarcely ſpeak of your Governours and Su- 
periours, ſo as to avoid all imputation either of 
flattery or pragmaticalnz2ſs. But here you may 
talk ſecurely, and have this aſſurance, That if 
you profit no Body, you ſhall hurt no Body; if 
you do not benefit others, you ſhall not preju- 
dice your felf. And then in the ſecond place, 
and in conſequence of the former, this kind of 
Diſcourſe will invite no Eves-Droppers to li- 
ſten and carry Tales of what paſſed amongſt 
Friends in their Families and Priyacies. For 
although 
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although there be hardly any place ſo inacceſli- 


' ble, nor any retirement ſo ſacred and inviola- 


ble as to be a ſufficient Sanfuary agaiaſt this 
pcltilent fort of Vermin; yet belides that mat- 
ters of Religion afford them the leaſt hold or 
handle , the diſcourſing gravely of it is the 
moſt effeCtual charm in the World to lay 
them, ſo that they ſhall either not be able, or 
not be willing to miſreport you. To which 
add in the third place, That this Courſe is one 
of the molt effeftual and unexceptionable ways 
of ridding our ſelves of the Company of im- 
pertinent people, which | reckon no ſmall ad- 
vantage» of this kind of Converſation, For 
this grave and ſerious way will certainly either 
make them better, or make them weary of our 
Company ; that is, we ſhall either gain them, 
or gain our time from them ; the lealt of which 
two is very deſirable, and this is the effeCt of 
my ſecond Plea for pious Diſcourie. 

{ will trouble you but with one more, and 
that is from the Gentilencſs of _ 
this way of Converſation; it is 74487045 =—_ 
the moſt humane, civil and obli- je 
ging way of treating men, and 
therefore molt becoming a Gentleman. We 
account it ſome degree of rudeneſs to talk 
French or Latine, or any other Language, 
which the Company in which we are do not un- 
derſtand + for it looks as if we were either jea- 
lous of them, and therefore would not have 
them know what we fay to others ; or elſe it is 
as if we had a mind to upbraid their ignorance 
who cannot correſpond with vs in ſuch a tongue, 
And mcthinks as it is uſually accounted a Piece 
of Pedantry, and an Argument of defect of ge- 
Nerous 
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, 


nerous Education, for a Student to gooee his [1 


Authors, to talk in Scholaſtick Phraſe, and to 
vent his Metaphyſical Notions in the Company 
of Gentlemen; ſo neither 1s it very decorous 
and civil on the other ſide to be talking altoge- 

ther in the peculiar Phraſe of Faulcorry and 
Hunting in the Company of a Student : au it 
ſavours either of great defect ( af other matter 
of Diſcourſe) in our ſelves, or of greit con- 
tempt and infolen:ce towards thoſe others fo 
treated, The Law of Civility is, to be oblt- 
ging and condeſcending, to give fair piay and 
ſcop2 to all we converſe with : Now nothing 
doth this like to religious Diſcourſe, foratmuch 
as this being every man's Calling and Concern, 
there is no man but is or ought to be preſamed 
to be in ſome meaſure skilful at ir, When we 
talk of that we talk ſoas we may all talk, we 


parly of that which every man's profeſſion and | 


intereſt obliges him to conſider, and which e- 
very man's Conſcience admoniſhes him of, and 
we ſpeak 1a the true univerſal Dialect which 
every mai underſtands, 

And this h.ll be my whole Apology at pre- 
ſent for relig:0us Conference : I could fay ſeve- 
ral things more in the Caſe, but I will do like a 
wary Advocate, an! reſerve them to reply to 
your Objeftions. And now, Dear Phil, what 
think you upon the whole matter ? 

Phil, What ſhould | ſay, or what can ſay, 
but that a good Cauſe hath happened upon a 
good Adlvocate, a Cauſe able to make an ordi- 
nary man Eloquent, and Eloquence able to make 
a very indiff:zrent Canſe paſſable. 

Sebaſt. Thank you for nothing, Phil. Do 
you think I will be put off with a ſtale Com- 

plement ? 


; 
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his | | plement? I have, I think, demonſtrated that 
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religious Diſcourſe is both the moſt manly and 


rational, the moſt pleaſant and comfortable, 
the molt prudent and wary, and to all this the 
moſt gentile and obliging. Deal now like a 
Friend and a Gentleman with me; tell me 
what flaws you have obſerved in my reaſoning, 
or what Objections you have to what 1 have 
ſaid. 

Phil. To deal plainly and faithfnlly with you, 


and my ſelf too, | think your Reaſons are unan- 


ſwerable ; and | have nothing to object, but to 
what you faid in the laſt place about the Gen- 


- tileneſs of this way of Converſation : and that 
is only this, Methinks you talk in this Particu- 


lar, as if you came out of a Cloylter, or rather 
out of another World; for your Diſcourſe is 
not calculated for the Age we live in: Alas! the 
World is not at the paſs you ſuppoſe, you con- 
verſe with Books, which fill you with fine Specu- 
lations ; but had you read men as much as I have 


'dene, you would find, as | ſaid before, that it 
{would be a very difficult thing to get any body 
'to keep you Company at that rate, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Arguments you have given or 


can give forit. You have read (and ſo havel ) 
of one Nicodemw, that came to our Saviour on 
purpoſe to confer with him on the buſineſs of a- 


:nother World ; but it is obſerved he came by 


va 


Night, as if he was aſhamed of his enterpcize, 


and beſides, his Name is upon this accaſion (for 
ought I know) become a by-word and name of 
reproach to this day. And we have heard of 
ſome other perſons who in great agoniesof mind 
have been inquiſitive into thoſe affairs,and made 
Religion the principal Theme of theic _ 
courſe : 
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courſe: But then was then, and now is now; 
thoſe men would now be ſuſpected as not well in 
their wits that affeted ſo antick a Garb : inſo. 


much that even Divinesthemlelves, who for the F 


honour of their Profeſſion, and upon account 
of the nature of their Office and Studies, may 
better be allowed to entertain iuch Diſcourſes; 
yet ( whether it be ont of modeſty, or deference 
to the humour of the Age) it is calily obſerva» 
ble, that they generally decline the way you 
recommend, and maintain Converſation at the 
rate of other men. Judge you therefore whe- 
ther atthis time of Day if a man in health ſhould 
talk ſo, he would not be counted an Hypochon- 
driacal Perſon; or eſpecially if a Gentleman 
ſhould uſe it, he would not be wondred at as ut 
couth and unfaſhionable, 

Nay, that is not the worſt of the Caſe nei- 
ther : For the now modiſh way 
of treating Religion ( if by 
chance it come in the way) 1s 
either to find flaws in it, and by Sceptical So- 
Phiſms to undermine the very foundations of 
it, orelſe by Drollery to burleſque and render 
it ridiculons. To talk malapertly and ſcurri- 
Jouſly againſt it, and now and then to break a 
Jeſt upon God Almighty, is an Argument of 
wit ; but to ſpeak gravely and reverently,is dull 
and tedious beyond meaſure, the ſure ſign of a 
formal Fop or a Phanatick. 

Sebaſt. God forbid ! Though I know you 
underſtand the World better than I do, becauſe 
(as you wittily upbraided me) my Converſati. 
on is moſt with the dead ; yet l am in good hope 
you are now miſtaken, and that the ſtate of the 
Living is not ſo prodigiouſly bad as you m_ 

ent 
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ſent it. I know there are a fort of Tap-inſpired 
Debauchees ( whoſe Wit is broached with 
the Hogſhead, and runs on tilt with-.it,) that 


' Jove to put tricks upon every man and every 


thing that is graver and wiſer than themſelves 
nor do I ſo much wonder at it ( conlidering the 
men) foraſmuch as if Religion be true,they mult 
expect to be damned; and if it obtain its juſt 
veneration they muſt expect to be the ſcorn of 
Mankind. It is not ſtrange therefore if they 
(conſulting their own intereſt ) either under- 
mine it or blaſpheme it, that they may have 
their revenge upon it before hand. But take 
courage, Philander, for theſe mens tongue is no 
ſlander, neither upon due conſideration is 
there more of Wit than of Vertue in their Rib- 
baldry. 

As for the more cunning part of them, who 
will needs be ſceptical, and think to give proof 
that they have more Wit than other men, only 
becauſe they have leſs Faith and Modeſty ; who 
knows not how eaſie a thing it is tocarp and 
make Objections ? and that a trifling captious 
Coxcomb can ask more Queſtions than a Wiſe 
man can anſwer ? As any man may pull down fa- 
ſter than another can build up. It is one ſign of 
a good judgment to be able to ask a diſcreet and 
pertinent Queſtion,and another to diſcern what 
fatisfaCtion 1s fit to be expected; and then in 
the third place there is ſuch a Vertue as mo- 
deſty to fit down and reſt ſatisfied with ſuch an 
Anſwer as the nature of the thing will admit of, 
all which thoſe captious Hypercriticks are de- 
ltitute of. 

And then for the prophane Droll , every. 
man of ſenſe and good manners knows, -— 

it 
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Wit without Bounds is the very definition of 


ſcurrility, and that it is an eaſe 
of Drolhpy. thing to pleaſe a man's ſelf in the 

one if he have no regard to the 
other, but will let fly at every thing that comes 
in his way, For my part, 1 look opon it ase- 
very whit as great an inſtance of dulineſs, as of 
impiety, to need fo large a (cope for Wit as 
theſe men aliow themſelves, A good and true 
Wir will find matter enough within the Bounds 
of ſobriety, and not think himſelf ſtraitned 
though he ſpare God and Religion, The men 
therefore you ſpeak of are like blind Bayard, 


bold and dull ; and if they now and then hap-| 


pen upon ſomething more than ordinary, who 
knows but the Devil may help them to it, who 
is always very ready to aflilt in this Caſe { y 
Therefore, my good Friend , ſetting both 
theſe kinds of men ali de, who are not the Copy 
but the very ſcandal of the Age they liven ; 


let us conſider impartially what elſe there is a-} 


ble to diſcourage ſuch a way of converſing as we 
are upon. I have made ic plain already, that 
all the reaſon in the World is for it; and it is 
as certain that there are no Laws againſt it, nor 
doth Authority ſo much as diſcountenance it in 
the leaſt. Beſides,there is,l am confident, as quick 
a ſenſe of Vertue and piety in the preſent times, 


as in the beſt times of our Forefathers. And it} * 


there be ſome lewd and profligate men againſt 
it; yet there are others, and thoſe of the beſt 
Quality, who think it ſo far from unbecoming 
their Rank, chat nothing is more ſavoury and 
acceptable to them than pious Diſcourſe. And 
ſome of theſe, as | am informed, meet at one a- 
nothers Houſcs uſually every Week, or as often 

as 
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| as their occaſions permit, and there whilſt they 
' walk in the Garden or ſit together by the fire 
* (according as the Weather invites them) they 
: make it their buſineſs to reinforce upon one ano- 

thers minds the great Principles of Chriſtiani- 
ty, to affect their hearts mutually with the con- 
2 ſequences of them. And when this is done (they 
ſay) they return home as much raiſed in their 
' Spirits, and cheered in their very Countenan- 
ces, as the molt jolly Good Fellows do from 
their merry aſlignactions, 

Phil. This is a pretty piece of News you tell 
me: But I pray you (by the way) do you know 
'any of theſe men well ? Are they not Conven- 
'ticlers ? I tell you plainly I ſuſpect this practice 
looks aſquint that way. 

Sebaſt. No; very far from it I aſſure you, 
Thoſe I know of them are perſons moſt obſer- 
vant of the Laws of their Countrey, conſtant 
-and devout Frequenters of their Pariſh Church, 
true Friends of the Clergy, zealouſly affefted 
\towards the Common Prayers and all the Offi- 
ices of the Liturgy, and do as much ahominate 
'and diſcountenance every Inſtance of that faCti- 
ious Gadding, Goſlipping pretence of God- 
lines, as any ſort of men whatſoever do or 
jought to do; but having a quick ſenſe of 
piety and a great concern upon them for an- 
other World, they endeavour by the aforeſaid 
[means to preſerve and improve this temper in 
themſelves, and to propagate it to others 3 and 
this they do the more ſecurely, as being con- 
demned by no Law ; and the more innocently, 
as condemning none of thoſe that do not imi- 
tate them. 

G But 
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But I do not mention this particular Club of 
perſons with intention to make them a Prece. | 
dent for all others; for beſides that their cuſtom | + 
is only voluntarily taken up, and upon no ap- f 
prehenſions of any neceſſary obligation upon | | | 
them ſo co do, for then it would be a great bur- | * | 
den upon the Conſciences of men : there are al- | | 
ſo ſeveral inconveniences not unlikely to attend | © 
the practice, it not prudently managed, which b 
I nced not name; that therefore which | aimed Y 
at in the mention of theſe mens uſage was (a. [ 
monglt other proofs) to ſhew that the World þ *! 
was not fo abandoned of true zeal and piety asf 


you ſuggeſted , that prophane Diſcourſe hath lc 
not ſo univerſally obtained , nor that goly| * 
Conference was fo antiquated and exploded ; by 


but that aGentleman might ſtill adventure to be Þ © 
found at it, without impeachment of his pru- 
ence or dignity. 

And moreover, I humbly conceive, that by 
how much the more there is of truth in your 
obſervation, by ſo much the more are all ſe 
rious and ſenſible men bound to put to their 
endeavours to turn the ſtream of Converſation ©: 
from froth and folly, to this great and impor: 
tant Concern, For if this be out of faſhion, | * 
the more is the ſhame; and it is a thouſand# 
pitties but that we ſhould ſtrive to bring it into 
taſhion, if it were but to run down that pro- 
phane humour you ſpeak of, And eſpecially to 
repair the diſhonour done to the Divine Majeſty 
by thoſe ſcucrilous Libertines, who with equal 
madneſs and folly let their tongues run riot # 

ainſt him, 

What ! ſhall we be mealy-mouth'd in a Good 

| Cauſe, 


- trivial a thing, that we ſhould 


1 
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Cauſe, when they are impudent in a bad one ? 
Shall we be aſhamed to owne God, when they 
defie him? Is God fo inconfiderable a Being, 
that we dare not ſtand by him ? Are Piety and 
Vertue things to be bluſhed at? 


Is Eternal Salvation become fo 4? 41eunents 
for religious Con« 


: ference. 
be unconcerned about it ? Do we 


yield theCaule to theſe half-witted Profligates ? 
Do we acknowledge the Goſpel to be indeed 
ridiculous, or do we confeſs our ſelves the ve- 
rieſt Cowards in the World , and judge our 
ſelves unworthy of Eternal Life? For ſhame let 
us be ſo far from being either cow'd or byaſs'd 
by ſuch Examples, that we refolve to make bet- 
ter where we cannot find them ? . Why ſhould 
we think ſo meanly of our ſelves, as to follow 
only, and not to lead? Ina word, Why may 


-not we begin a good faſhion, rather. than fall in 


with a bad one ? 

Beſides, | perſwade my ſelf this will be no 
very hard thing to do if we conſider the Au- 
thority and Majeſty of ſincere and generous 


| Piety , and the guilt and baſe ſpiritedneſs of 


Vice and Prophaneneſs , if we be toft and timo- 
Tous, that grows rampant and intolerable; but 
if Vertue ſhine out in its own rays, it dazzles 


'þ and baffles all thoſe Birds of Night. If men 


will be perſwaded to afſert their own Princt- 


ples manfully, to talk of God worthily and 


ouragiouſly, the verieſt Ruffians will preſently 
de gagged and tongue-ryed, as in Conjurations 

they ſay) name bur God, and the D-vil vaniſh- 
es; ſoenter reſolutely into pious Conterence, 
and it will preſently lay all the Oaths and Blaſ- 
| G 2 phemies 
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phemies and ſcurrilous talk of thoſe deſperate 


Wretches, 

And (by the way) this is the moſt gentile and 
alſo the moſt effeftual way of reproving that 
kind of perſons, namely to deal with them as 
Scholars deal by one another, when any one 
ſpeaks falſe Latine , they only repcat it after 
him in true Latine, and as it ought to be; (0 
here let us ſpeak right things of God when they 
ſpeak amiſs, and there nceds no more to damp 
them; they will either turn en your fide and 
ſpeak as you do, or leave the Field to you. 


This, this, Philander, therefore is the onlyf 


way to mend the World, and without this it 
will hardly ever be done. It is not good Books 


and Preaching that will retund a prophane hu. 


mour ; for ſuch perſons will either not read andF- 


hear them, or not conſider them; nor is it 


Prayer and Faſting too that will caſt out thi | 


deaf (but not dumb) Devil. But when goo 
men are as bold as evil men are impudent, 


mean as openly good as the other are bad, whetf. 
piety is daring, and (if you will pardon thy. 


expreſſion) HeCtors lewdneſs out of Counte 
nance ; then, I ſay, the World will, if a 
grow devout, yet at leaſt grow modeſt and c 
vil towards Religion, when vertuons men gi 
evidence that they believe themſelves , whe 
they demonſtrate that the Kingdom of God F| 
not in word only, but in power ; when thep 


| 
; © 


| 


Principles end pretenſions appear in their " 
rit, their Diſcourſes, their whole Life and Cot 
verſation , when they continually breathe « 
God and of Heaven. 

And (to fay go more) by this courſe alſo 
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- man ſhall gain a worthy reputation and eſteem 


to himſelf; for whereas a baſhful, puſilanimous 
complying humour, that will crouch to a de- 
bauch for fear of offence, and faulter and mince 
the matter of prophaneneſs to curry favour with 
lewd men, ſhall be deſpiſed and trodden down 
by every body. A brave generous Aſlercor of 
his Principles, and of God's honour, that fills 
the place and Company: where he is with the 
ſweet odours of Piety and Devotion, procures 
himſelf a veneration where-ever he goes, he 
looks like eoſes when he came out of the 
Mount, his face ſhines and all men ſee a glory 
about him ; infomuch that thoſe that cannot 
find in their hearts to imitate him, yet cannot 


' chuſe but reverence and admire him. 


Phil, | think your mind is an inexhauſtible 


-» Fountain of Arguments on this Subject. Every 


occaſion affords you a freſh tide of Eloquence ; 


| either you have very much ſtudied this Point, 
' orit is wonderfully pregnant of its own proofs : 
| For my own part | cannot bear up again(t you. 


{ confeſs thought when we firſt entred on this 


4} particular, it was impoſlible that I ſhould ever 


be of your opinion therein; but now I am fo 
far from having any thing material to object, 
that I proteſt I am clearly ſatisfied that it wou!d 
be a very wiſe thing, and well worthy of our 


# endeavours to bring it into uſe and practice: I 


mean, as much as poſſibly we can to exclude 
idle Tales and Drollery out of our Converſe, or 
at leaſt to confine them to a narrower compaſs, 
and ſo to make way for this great affair of Re- 

ligion, 
But yet let me tell you,though you have con- 
G 3 vinced 
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vinced me you have not ſilenced others; there 
are thoſe will elude the Arguments they cannot 


an{wer, and expole what they are reſolved not | 


to comply withal: They will ſay, This talking 
of Religion is a Mountebank trick to impoſe 
upon the people, that it is a deſign of vain-glo. 
ry, Or an artifice to ſeem better than we are: 
They will tell you that fincerely good men uſe 
to be modeſt and filent, and to enjoy their ſenſe 
of Piety in ſecret, In ſhort, wien you have 
ſaid all you can to recommend this way of Con- 
verſation, they will ſay it is no better than Pu- 
ritaniſm or Phanaticiſm; and having affixed 
ſuch a name upon it, they will run both you and 
it down preſently. 


Sebaſt, Hearty thanks, Dear Phi, for put- 


ting me in mind of that danger which other. 
wiſe I ſhould not have been aware of, I ac 
knowledge I am fo far unskilled in the World, 
that | was apt to think it was ſufficient to a 
Cauſe to be back'd with good Proofs, and that 
when a buſineſs had recommended it ſelf to the 
reaſon and conſcience of men the work was 
done, I little thought men muſt be wheedled 


into a compliance with their own judgments, | 


and much leſs that they would be ſo diſingenuous 
towards themſelves as to put a cheat vpon their 

own lenſes; nor did 1 ſufficient- 
Godly Diſcowſe 1y conſider the power of Names 
not Phanatical, 


ro make good evil,and evil good, 

— 4 Y and that the beſt thing in the 
World may be run down by the 

mere blaſt of an odious Nick-name : Lord ! 
what a venemous breath hath Common Fame, 
Chat it can change the natuce of things? What 
: al 
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an huge Leviathan is vulgar Opinion, that it 
ſhould be able to oppoſe it ſelf to the beſt reaſon 
of Mankind, and toGod Almighty too? If this 
be ſo, who would exerciſe their underſtanding, 
or dare to propound any generous thing to the 
World, and not rather fet himſelf adrift to run 
with the T ide, 

Burt yet this comforts me, that it looks like a 
Confeſſion of the inſuperable ſtrength of my 
Arguments, when men reſort to ſuch ſubterfu. 
ges: Itis a ſign they dare not encounter me on 
the Square, that uſe ſuch foul play, and that 
men are deſtitute of reaſon when they betake 
themſelves to Libels and reproaches, 

Ler us then reſume a little courage, it may be 
we ſhall conquer at laſt becauſe our Adverſaries 
deſpair of an honourable Viftory. That which 
I contend for (you know) is this, That it be- 
comes men to take all fit and fair occalions to 
{peak worthily of God, and to make advantage 
of friendly converſation towards the improve- 
ment of one another in morals, as well as in ſc- 
cular or any other Concerns, and can any one be 
ſoabſurdly malicious asto call this Phanaticiſm ? 
Doth that delerve the odious Name of a Party 
which is the great and univerſal Concern of all 
Mankind ? Is that to be accounted the peculiar 
Shibboleth of a Se&t which ſpeaks a Good Man 
and a Chriſtian ? Is that to be made a mark of 
infamy which the beſt men in the World wear 
as a Badge of Honour ? Are we minded that 
this word Phanaticiſm ſhould have the power of 
an Oſtraciſm, agd put a diſgrace upon men for 
being too good. 

If men ina their Intercourſes and Communi- 
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cations deliberated about ſetting torth of ſome 
new God, or at leaſt _— new Religion, 


there wetfe juſtCauſc of ſucFan odious imputati- 
on ; but to take opportunity to ſpeak of the true 
God, and the old Religion gravely and piouſly, 


it cannot be that this ſhovid be Puritaniſm, un. ! | 


leſs it be ſo to be in earneſt in Religion, which 
God forbid. Sure it is not the Character of any 
mere Sect among(t us to love God ; and if it be 
not, then neither can it be ſo to talk of him af 
fectionately, ſince the latter is the cafie and na- 
tural iſſue and expreſſion of the former. David, 
l remember, called his tongue his glory ; and 


is that alone of all the powers of Soul and Body 
exempted from any part in doing honour to the 


Creator ? 

Are all men Puritans when they are ſick or 
upon their Death-Beds ? And yet then there arc 
very few are ſo modiſhas to wave the talk of 
Religion, or to talk lightly and drollingly of 
it. Either therefore all dying men are SeCtaries, 
or elſe they teach us then what we ought to pra 


Ctiſe at other time, if we be not unreaſonablhÞ. 


careleſs and delipzrate. 

As for thoſe that are really Phanatick, and 
are continually canting in a loathſom manner 0: 
Religion, thoſe Parrots, that talk without any 
ſenſe or apprehenſion of what they ſay, or 
thoſe Ricketty Phariſees, that are all head and 
ears and tongue, but feeble in their hands and 
feet, that talk but do nothing, ; let theſe be cal. 
led Puritans or Phanaticks, or what men pleaſe: 
But let no diſhonour be refleted upon thoſe that 
onderſtand and believe what they ſay, and live 
vp to what they believe and profeſs. For 
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| though it may pleaſe thoſe who have a mind 
' to put a ſlur upon chis inſtance of real piety 
' which I am vindicating, to confound it with 


that other hypocritical guiſe of ir, which I] have 
now condemned, that ſo they may expoſe it to 
contempt and diſhonour ; yet as it is certain 
theſe two are as different things as Senſe and 
Nonſenſe, or as Life and Varniſh, ſo (impar- 
tial men being Judges) that very Paint and Pa- 
geantry bears evidence of the excellency of that 
Sincerity which I am recommending. For 
you know men do not ule to counterfeit that 
which is of no value, painted beauty is a great 
Argument of the deſireableneſs of that which is 


- true and native; fo there is certainly a very de- 


ſerved admiration of holyDiſcourſe, and a great 
power and charm in it, otherwiſe it would ne- 
ver be ſo artificially pretended to by ſuch men, 
nor eſpecially be ſufficient to give countenance 
(as we find it doth} to their ſiniſter purpoſes 
and deſigns: the World, I ſay, would not be 
ſo ſottiſh as to be impoſed upon by religious 
Cant, nor deſigning Hypocrites be ſo filly as to 
go about to abuſe the Work this way,if it were 
not an acknowledged Caſe that there is a real 
worth in that which they endeavour apiſhly to 
imitate, So that the Objections againſt us are 
unanſwerable Arguments for us, and we'have 
great aſſurance we ſhall carry our Cauſe when 
our very reproaches turn to our honour. 
But what if after all this, Phil, 
I ſhould take the boldneſs to aſ. Godly, Conference 


- an effeflual way 
fert that ſuch holy intercourſe ,, ſapplant Pha- 


as I am ſpeaking of, and eſpeci- yaticiſm. 
ally under thoſe Conditions and 


Qualifications 
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Qualifications I have put upon it, is ſo far from} ' 


Phanaticifm or Puritaniſm, or any Se&arian O- 
diym, that on the contrary (if the practice of 


it became general among(t good men) it would| 


be the molt effeCtual way in the World to daſh 
thoſe formal diſguiſes out of Countenance, and 
to put all Phanatical tricks out of all requeſt and 


reputation. This, | believe, will ſeem a Pa, 


radox to you at firſt; but I am very confident 
you will be of my mind when you have confi 
dered, That the only, or at leaſt the principal 
thing which that fort of men ſupport themſelves 
by is the Gift of tongue, a peculiar knack of 
talking religiouſly : For if you look into their 
lives and temper, they have no advantage of 0 
ther men; and if you examine either their Prin- 
Ciples or their abilities, theſe will not mend the 
matter: and yet they have ſtrange authority 
and influence in the World ; they charm men 
into ſecurity of their honeſty by their talk, they 
caſt a miſt before mens Eyes that they are taken 
for godly men, let their pride and paſſion,their 
covetouſnels and ambition, be otherwiſe as pal- 
pable and notorious as they. can. This Talent 
of talking is ſo valuable, it redeems them from 
fuſpition, with this Paſs-Port they go undetect- 
ed, they are Saints from the teeth outwards, 
and Fools admire them, and fo they compaſs 
their ends. 

Now were all ſincerely good men fo ſenſible 
of this as thzy ought to be, and would they in 
earneſt apply themſelves to grave and ſerious 
and pious Diſcourſe in the habit of their Con- 
verſations , theſe Jack-Daws would be depri- 
ved of their borrowed Feathers, and thoſe 

. crafty 
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' crafty men would not have a Mask or Vizard 
left them to cheat the World withal, 

You will fay, perhaps they would out- 
ſhoot thoſe good men in their own Bow, and 
talk at an higher rate in Hypocriſie than the 0- 
ther could do in ſincerity, But for anſwer : Do 
bur conſider whether there be not a greater 
power in Life than in mere ſhew and pageantry, 


whether that which proceeds from the thoughts 


and beart and Principles within be not likely to 
have more vigour and fpitit than that which 
hath no root, no foundation ; but is begotten 
and lives and dies between the tongue and teeth. 


' Do not you obſerve that nothing ſo much diſ- 


parages a Picture as the preſence of him for 
whom it was drawn ? Life hath a thouſand vi- 
gours and beanties which no hand of the Painter 
can reach and diſplay, So hath ſpiritual Life, 
when it puts forth ic ſelf, a ſpirit, a warmth, 
an air, or whatſoever you will call it, which 
cannot be fo imitated, but it will ſhame and 
derect the Rival. The great miſchief of the 
World therefore, and the only iccurity of Hy- 


- pocrilie, is, that che Truth and Life diſappears, 


and gives its Counterfeit the Stage intirely to 
2(t upon ; but let that appear and confront its 
Adverſary,and Hypocriſie will be ſenſible of an 
unequal match, and bluſh or withdraw it ſelf. 
When,l ſay,men that fec] the power of Religion 
in their own Souls will be perſwaded to expreſs 
themſelves habitually,man!y and judiciovſly, they 
will baffle and confound all theatrical Pretenders 
to Religion. And now, Phil, what is become of 
that formidable Objection, as you and I thought 
It at firſt? May not we now adventure to talk of 
Religion 
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Religion withour the danger of Phanaticiſm ? 


Phil. Yes, I ſee clearly we may; and notÞ: 


only fo,” but you have now convinced me that 
for that very reaſon we ought to do it, as the 
beſt way co ſupplant Phanaticiſm, But at the 
worſt, if there were ſome danger that I ſhould 
incur the caſh cenſure of ſome that I value, aud 
were likely to be called Phanatick for my pains, 
I would not ſtick to ſerve ſo many great and ex. 
cellent ends at that hazard, if I could. 

Sebaſt. Bravely reſolved, my good Friend ! 
now you ſpeak like a man and a Chriſtian; 
there's the very Point of Vertne : He that is 
roo tender and delicate hath not the courage to 
be good, and he that will venture nothing here 
wilt win nothing in the other World. You 
know my ſenſe atready, that good nature. 1s an 
excellent and uſeful Companion of Vertue ; but 
as the Caſe may-happen, a little morolity is ne- 


—_— 


cellary to preſerve them both ; But, I pray you, Þ 


why did you put an if at the laſt? after all do 
you queſtion whether it be poſſible to diſcourſe 
piouſly ? 

Phil. No, good Sebaſtian, that is not it; 
for you have convinced me of the fecibleneſs, as 
well as the excellency of that kind of Conver- 
fation; but you know (as I have ſaid before) 
that is out of the road of Diſcourſe ; and be 
ſides the difficulty of bringing thoſe one conver 
ſes with to it, it is natural for a man to follow 
his old Biaſs: If I were once entered into ſuch a 
Communication, I am ſure I ſhould embrace it, 
and I think 1 could continue it. But there is a 
ſheepiſh kind of modeſty in this (as well as in 0- 
ther things) that checks and reſtrains a __ 

on 
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from beginning that which neither he nor his 


Companions have been uſed to, If therefore 
you can help me to conquer my ſelf as well as to 


' anſwer ObjcEtions, to overcome my temper as 
' well as to ſubmit my judgment, 1 would then 


ſer about it as well as I could. 

Sebaſt. With all my heart ;. only with this 
Condition, as well as | can (as you ſay.) But1 
pray give me leave to ask you a Queſtion by 
the bye, and not to decline that which you have 
put to me ; the Caſe is this, It is commonly ob. 
lerved that = men find ſuch a modeſty {as 
you ſpeak of) to reſtrain them when they are 
ſetting themlielves to begin ſome good Dif- 
courſe; inſomuch that ſometimes with very 
great difficulty (if at all) they can ſcrew them- 
ſelves up to it ; but contrariwiſe, lewd and 
prophane men rant and heCtor at an intolera- 
ble rate, they will blaſpheme and burleſque 
Religion when they are in their humour wich- 
out regard to God and man: now ſeeing the 
former have all the reaſon in the World on 
their ſide, and the other as much againſt them, 
what is it that makes this difference in their 
ſpirit and temper ? 

Phil. That 1 may come the ſooner at the ſo- 
lution of my own difficulty, I will anſwer your 
Queſtion as briefly as I can; and I think it may 
be reſolved into theſe ſeveral 
Cauſes, firſt, Prophane men are _ makes uy 
generally very groſly ignorant ; le ds 
for | cannot imagine that any yon Religion. 
thing elſe ſhould make them 
bold with God Almighty. And though they 


pretend to wit, yet a man to their own _ 
hat 
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hath told us, That a certain Dujie of that thing 
called Wir is a neceſſary ingredient into the 
Compoſition of a very ridiculous Fool. And 1 
have heard it hath been ſaid by a better man than 
he, That a ſmattering in knowledge (wilich is 
the meaſure of a Wit) diſpoſes mento Atheiſm, 
whereas a full proportion would cairy them 
through to the ſenſe of God and Religion, 


The ſecond Cauſe | aſſign is, That theſe men | 


having abandoned Vertue, they have there- 
with loſt all good nature and civil reſpect 
and are delivered vp to infolence and an af- 
fronting humour. And thirdly, | make no great 


doubt but the Devil, whoſe work they do, af- Þ 


ſiſts them in it. And now you will ealily think 
there needs no other concurrence; yet | will add 
another, and that is Drunkeaneſs: for me- 
thinks it ſhould be out of the power of the 
Devil himſelf to rempt a ſober man to ſuch a 
Villany ; but in the rage of Drink God is deh:- 
ed, and every thing that is ſacred. But now to 
my Queſtion, 

Sebaſt. Firſt, P{il, let me kiſs your hands for 
your ingenious Anſwer to my Query : and then 
in the ſecond place, I wiſh I could anſwer yours 
as well. The plain truth is (as I have acknew- 
ledged to you before) I have been in that O- 
ven, and therefore cannot wonder to find ano- 
ther man there; and though I cannot always 
conquer my baſhfulneſs, yet in ſuch Caſes I al. 
ways endeavour it, and I will tell you by what 
methods, and ſo 1 hope the ſame remedies may 
relieve us both. 

Firſt then when I enter into Company with 
deſign to engage them in good Diſcourſe, I en- 
deayour, 
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/deavour, if it be poſſible, ro make ſome Friend 
: privy to my Plot, who perhaps ſhall ſit at ſome 
diſtance from me, but underſtanding his Cue 
ſhall be always ready to ſecond me in what I un- 


dertakez and fo by an honeſt Confederacy we 
can carry on the bulineſs, And this 1 do eſpe- 


cially if I apprehend the Company to conliſt ei- 
| ther of prophane perſons or captious Witts. 


For if a modelt man ſhould in ſuch a Caſe begin 
an unuſual Diſcourſe, and have no body to fol- 
low him, he will not only miſcarry of his pur- 
poſe, but be abaſhed and confounded. But if 
he have one prepared to comply with him, they 
ſhall both have time to recolleft themſelves, 
and to carry the Ball of Diſcourſe whither 
they pleale. 

In the next place ,, when I am deſtitute of 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch an Allociate to ſecond 
and relieve me, then if I apprehend | have 
an opportunity of diſcourſing uſefully , I re- 
ſolve to begin whatever come of it, that is, 1 
forcibly break ſilence, though it 
be with trembling and paleneſs tans to raje 
and faultering and without any yy _ ain 

. per for ye» 
well contrived expreſlions : And j;g;,,Commui- 
when once the Ice is broken the cation. 
worlt is paſt, then preſently my 
colour and ſpeech and ſpirits will return again, 
For to proceed is very ealie then, becauſe, as | 
have noted before, the Objects of Religion lye 
ſo ready to a mans thoughts that he cannot be at 
a loſs in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe. 

In order hereto I endeavour to raiſe in my 
own heart a great zeal of God'sGlory,and a ge- 
nerous deſiga of doing good to thoſe | A 
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hath told us, That a certain Duie of that thing Þ 


called Wir is a neceſſary ingredient into the 
Compoſition of a very ridiculous Fool. And | 
have heard it hath been ſaid by a better man than 
he, That a ſmattering in knowledge (which is 
the meaſure of a Wit) diſpoſes men to Atheiſm, 
whereas a full proportion would cairy them 
through to the ſenſe of God and Religion, 
The ſecond Cauſe | aſſign is, That theſe men 
having abandoned Vertne, they have there- 
wich loſt all good nature and civil reſpect ; 
and are delivered vp to inſolence and an af- 
fronting humour. And thirdly, | make no great 
doubt but the Devil, whoſe work they do, al- 
ſiſts them in it. And now you will ealily think 
there needs no other concurrence; yet | will add 
another, and that is Drunkeaneſs: for me- 
thinks it ſhould be out of the power of the 
Devil himſelf to rempt a ſober man to ſuch a 
Villany ; but in the rage of Drink God is dehi- 
ed, and every thing that is ſacred. But now to 
my Queſtion, 

Sebaſt. Firſt, Pi, let me kiſs your hands for 
your ingenious Anſwer to my Query : and then 
in the ſecond place, I wiſh I could anſwer yours 
as well, The plain truth is (as have acknow- 
ledged to you before) I have been in that O- 
ven, and therefore cannot wonder to find ano- 
ther man there; and though I cannot always 
conquer my baſhfulneſs, yet in ſuch Caſes 1 al- 
ways endeavour it, and I will tell you by what 
methods, and fo 1 hope the ſame remedies may 
relieve us both. 

Firlt then when I enter into Company with 
deſign to engage them in good Diſcourſe, I en- 
| deayour, 
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deavour, if it be poſſible, to make ſome Friend 


: privy to my Plot, who perhaps ſhall ſit at ſome 


diſtance from me, but underſtanding his Cue 
' ſhall be always ready to ſecond me in what I un- 


dertake z and fo by an honeſt Confederacy we 
can carry on the bulineſs. And this 1 do eſpe- 


cially if I apprehend the Company to conliſt ei- 


'ther of prophane perſons or captious Witts. 


For if a modelt man ſhould in ſuch a Caſe begin 
an unuſual Diſcourſe, and have no body to fol- 
low him, he will not only miſcarry of his pur- 
poſe, but be abaſhed and confounded. But if 
he have one prepared to comply with him, they 
ſhall both have time to recolleft themſelves, 
and to carry the Ball of Diſcourſe whither 
they pleaſe. 

In the next place , when 1 am deſtitute of 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch an Allociate to ſecond 
and relieve me, then if I apprehend 1 have 
an opportunity of diſcourſing uſefully , I re- 
ſolve to begin whatever come of it, that is, 1 
forcibly break ſilence, though it 
be with trembling and paleneſs AMans to raje 
and faultering and without any ts eng 
well contrived expreſſions : And CODE 
when once the Ice is broken the cation. 
worlt is paſt, then preſently my 


- colour and ſpeech and ſpirits will return again, 


For to proceed is very ealie then, becauſe, as | 
have noted before, the Objects of Religion lye 
ſo ready to a mans thoughts that he cannot be at 
a loſs in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe. 

In order hereto I endeavour to raiſe in my 
own heart a great zeal of God'sGlory,and a ge- 


nerous deſiga of doing good to thoſe 1 _— 
with. 
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not only to ſtand upon my guard and ſecure my 
ſelf from infetion, nor much leſs to be a mere 


Negative, and content, my ſelf to do no hurt. 


to my Acquaintance , but that it 1s expected 
from me I ſhould benefit them, and ſeaſon 


their intercourſe with ſomething vertuous and | 


graceful, 

Moreover, I endeavour in the whole Condu 
of my ſelf, and the habit of my life, to arrive 
at a ſeriouſneſs of ſpirit and a deepneſs of 
thought, without which neither ſhall I be in 
temper to begin or carry on any ſuch weighty 


Diſcourſe with others, nor will they expect it Þ 


from me; a light trifling jeſting Spirit is good 
for nothing but ſport and may-game. Such az 
can ordinarily find in their hearts to ſtep aſide 
to a quibble or a clinch, are generally men (0 


unfit for Religion, that they are ſeldom uſeful 


to themſelves in any ſecular buſineſs : But a ſe. 
rious man hath his thoughts about him, and his 
very mien and countenance raiſes the expeCtati. 
on of the Company, and ſo they are half pre- 


pared to receive his impreſſions. Now to bring 


my ſelf to this temper, I often repreſent ro my 
ſelf God's Omnipreſence, and that I am before 
a mighty, wiſe and moſt reverend Majeſty, who 
takes notice of all my carriage and demeanour, 
I think frequently of the Judgment to come, 
and the wonderful accuracy and folemaity of 
it, of the unſpeakable conceras of Hell and 
Heaven, and the whole affair of another 
World. By theſe Conſiderations I curb the 
levity and wantonneſs of my ſpirit, and fo be- 
come both furniſhed with fit thoughts to com- 
municate, 


with, And thercfore I think with my felf 1 an 
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municate, and alſo with a proper temper to 


communicate them, 

Beſides this, I make it my earneſt endeavour 
to be as much above the World as | can, I mean 
to have as indifferent an eſteem of Riches and 
Fame, Cc. as is poſlible , that my heart may 


- not eagerly and intently run upon them : For 


I find by woſul experience, that whenſoever if 
warps that way, I am ſure to be liſtleſs and for- 
mal in any ſuch enterprize as we are ſpeaking 
of z but whenſoever I can contemn them, then [ 
am as it were all ſpirit, and have fo lively im- 
preſſes of another World upon me, that I can ' 
almoſt make it viſible to my Companions. 

Amongſt all theſe I pray dayly and earneſtly 
for God's Grace and alliſtance, that he will e- 
very where be preſent to me by his Holy Spirit, 
and put uſeful thoughts into my heart, and give 
me courage to expreſs them, ſo as to beget the 
like in others, 

This, Sir, is the method I take with my elf; 
and having, I thank God, often ſucceeded well 
with it againſt a Cowardly heart of my own, 1 
cannot but expect it will have greater and more 
ſignal effects upon you. 

Phil. God verifie the Omen. However, Ll 
thank you moſt heartily for the Receipt, which 
I will keep as long as I live. 

Sebaſt. But I pray, Good Phil, do not make 
it publick ; for though 1 envy no Body the be- 
netit of my Experience, yet | would be loth the 
World ſhould know what a ſhametul Diſeaſe I 
have been ſick of, 

Phil. O Sir, timidity is but a natural infirmi- 
ty, and hath not much _ attending it : _ 
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I muſt tell you, as my Confeſſor or Phyſician, 
which you will, of another Diſeaſe | labour un. 
der, ſo ſhameful and ſcandalous, that ſcarce a. 
ny Body wiil owne it ; and that is ignorance, if 
I had courage enough for the buſineſs (we have 
all this while been ſpeaking of) yet I am afraid 
by my unskilfulneſs I ſhall ſpoil all: let me 
therefore pray you to afford me your advice in 
this Caſe alſo, 

Sebaſt. Fear it not, Phil, a man of your cheer: 
ful countenance, ſprightly vigour, and benig- 
nity of temper, can never labour under any ſuch 
Diſeaſe. 

Phil. Good Sebaſtian be not too ſecure of me; 
for this is a buſineſs of that nature, that unleſs 
it be done gracefully it had better be let alone, 
and eſpecially becauſe the enterprize is ſome- 
what new and unuſual ; therefore the greater 
dexterity and management is required, to give 
ita good appearance at its ſetting out, and ſo 
to lay a foundation for its comihg into common 
uſe and reputation : and beſides, it concerns you 
in point of your own credit to furniſh me out F 
well, for ſeeing it is you only that have put me 
upon it, the diſhonour will cedound to you, it 
I miſcarry in the undertaking. 

Sebaſt. In carneſt, Sir, and without a Com- 
plement you are known to be a man of ſo good 
Parts that you can never want Materials, and 
then your ſweetneſs of addreſs will not fail to 
give great advantage and acceptation to your 
Diſcourſes. Now it is an hard thing, that be 
cauſe you are pleaſed to think me wiſe, there 
fore I muſt ſhew my ſelf to be a Fool z but that's 


a ſmall matter between Friends: therefore ſince 
you 
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you will have it ſo, I will tell you the effect of 
my Obſervation in this matter, 

And the firſt thing toour purpoſe which I re- 
mark is, the Example of our Sa- ES; 
viour, (and who can we better 7/u4intialatur- 
learn of? ) And he, I obſerve, pac Sms, 
had a dexterity of applying eve- : 
ry accidental occurrence to his holy purpoſes, 
as it were by a kind of Chymiſtry ſeparatin 
the groſs matter, and ſubliming ordinary af” 
fairs co Heavenly Doctrine : inſomuch, that 
there was ſcarcely any common affair of Life, 
ſuch as eating or drinking, or recreation, no 
diſeaſe or infirmity of the Body, no Trade and 
Occupation, ſuch as Merchandice or Husbandry, 
no Building or Planting, Plowing or Sowing, 
nay not ſo mean employments as Womens 
leavening their Bread, grindiog at the Mill, or 
{weeping an Houſe, but he fpicitualized them 


- and applied them to his deſigns. 


Now if we would learn of him, and endea- 
your to imitate this dexterity, we might with 
great eaſe and without all violence ſurprize men 


| ntoReligion ; and not only at every turn intro- 
* duce pious Diſcourſe, but render the Subject of 
; It intelligible to the meaneſt capacities, and 
' withal by thoſe ſenſible reſemblances give ſuch 


lively touches npon the minds of men, as that 
what we dclivered vpon thoſe occalions would 
ſtick and remain witn them, 

And there is no gicat pains 0: $kill required 
for the doing of this, the principal requitite to 
It 1s a zeal of God's Glory, and tach a conſtant 
and fixed Eye upon it as 'hall make us apprehen- 
live of the opportunities that preſent them- 
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ſelves, and then alittle humility to condeſcend 
to the weakneſs of people; which two things 
preſuppoſed, a very ſmall exerciſe of tancy 
would draw the parallels, and make the applica- 
tion; as any man will quickly find that will fet 
himſelf about ir. 

As for inſtance, when we viſit a ſick Friend 
or Neighbour, what a fair opportunity have we 
to diſcourſe of the Immortality of the Soul, 
and what an caſie tranſtion is it from a Phylici- 
an to a Saviour? Or why may we not as well 
chear up our afflicted Friend with the comforts 
of Religion, as well as amuze or divert him 
with impertinent Stories ? Or ſuppoſe Friends 


be together, and diſpoſed to be merry, why | 


may not ſome word come in ſeaſonably of the 
Everlaſting Friendſhips in Heaven, or of the con- 
tinual Feaſt of a good Conſcience? Why may 
not the common Chat about News be elevated 
ro the conſideration of the good tidings of the 
Goſpel? What hinders but our Diſhes of Meat 
may be feaſoned with a gracious word or two a- 
bout the Food of our Souls ? When men are 
talking of Old Age, it would be no great ſtrain 
if thence our thoughts riſe up to Eternal Life. 
Nor any great flight of phancy is requiſite to 
improve all the accidents of our lives to the 
contemp!ation of Divine Providence , which 
orders and governs them. In a word, every 
thing is capable of improvement if we be not 
wanting; we ſhall never want opportunity if 


we embrace it; any thing will ſerve an intent |. 


mind and a devout heart to theſe purpoſes. 


My ſecond remark is, upon the Cuſtom of |: 


thoſe ſcveral perſons in the Goſpel, that upon 
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vers occaſions centred into Conference with 


; our Saviour, which I note they always began by 


way of Queſtion or Doubt, as men deſirous to 
be informed rather than affeCting to teach or di- 
tate. This was not only the way of NVicode- 
mw, Foh. 3, of the Woman of Samaria, Fob. 4. 
and of the young rich man, Marth. 19. who 
came in earneſt ro be inſtruted ; but of the 
Scribes and Phariſees and Sadduces, who came 
to diſpute : And indeed I have heard, this mo- 
deſt way of propounding a Queſtion, and ex- 
pecting and replying to the Anſwer, was the 


old way of Diſputation. And certainly this is 


of great uſe in our Caſe, for the more eaſie and 
acceptable introduCtion of the ſerious matters 
of Religion into ordinary Converſation. When 
we do not violently break in upon the Compa- 
ny, but civilly make our way ; not abruptly ob- 
trude our Sentiments, but inſinuate them ; not 


' malapertly reprove other mens erroutrs, or ſu- 


perciliouſly dictate our own Opinions; not fall 


' upon Preaching, or throw down our Gantlet, 
; and challenge the Company to a Combate : bur 
| modeſtly appear in the Garb of Learners, and 


propound a Caſe, as to men wiſer than our 


| ſelves, for our own fatisfaftion. This courſe, 
inſtead of offending, exceedingly obliges thoſe 
' we apply our ſelves to; foraſmuch asevery man 
is glad to be accounted wiſe and fit to be con- 
ſulted with, 


As ſuppoſe you ſhould ask the perſons you 


are with what they think of ſuch or ſuch an Ar- 


gument for the Immortality of the Soul, or for 
the proof of a particular Providence; or ask 
their advice how to anſwer ſuch an Objection 

H 3 that 
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that comes in your way againſt either of thoſe, 
or any other fundamental Point of Religion; |. 
And though ſuch Queſtions may at firſt ſeem 
merely ſpeculative ; yet if they be purſued wiſe. 
ly and with that intention, they will infallibly 
lead to practice. 

Or ſuppoſe you put a Caſe about Tempe- 
rance , as namely, What are the Rules and 
meaſures of ſobriety, ſo as alſo to avoid ſcrupu. 
lolity ; How far is Worldly care evil and vici.f- 
ous, and how far innocent and allowable ; What 
is the predicam-nt of careleſs and common 
Swearing, and what kind of fins it is reduci- 
ble to. 

Or more generally, How a man may diſcern 
his own —_ in Vertue, and what prepa- 
ration of a man's ſelf is flatly neceflary again? 
the uncertainty of Life, and to ſecure the great 
ſtake of an intereſt in another World. 

Or, to name no more, What the Company 
thinks of ſuch or ſuch a paſſage in a Sermon youſ 
lately heard, or in ſuch a Book. Theſe andaþ 
thouſand more ſuch eaſie inlets there are into 
good Diſcourſe without imputation of pragma 
ticalneſs, and which a little preſence of mind} 
will improve to what purpoſes we defire. 

Another thing that I have obſerved in order 
to this affair is, what I have learned trom the 
Cuſtom of pruderit men, to inſinuate thet by a 
Story which wcvld not be ſo well received if it 
wece diceCtly and bluntly delivered, Telling off 
Staries, you know, is a common Theme of Con-ſ 
verſation, and if a man have any gracct:. way 
of telling .them, and eſpecially uſe ary pru-F' 
dence jn the choice of them; he hath the Com» 
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any in kis power, and may lead them to what 
Do rſe he will : And beſides, men will ad- 
mit of that to be ſaid in the third perſon which 
they will not bear in the ſecond. 

' Now to this purpoſe ſuppoſe a man ſhould 
have in readineſs a Story of ſome remarkable 
judgment of God upon ſome notorious ſin, that 
he would by all means deterr thoſe he converſes 
with from, no body could take offence at the 


Story,and yetevery mansConſcience would make 


application of it. Or fuppoſe a man ſhould in 
lively Colours deſcribe ſome excellent perſon,he 
would not only put all the Hearers into the 
thoughts of thoſe Vertues that were ſo deſcri- 
ed ; but ſtir up jointly a modeſt ſhame in them 
for their own ſhortneſs, and an emulation of ſo 
brave an Example. But to be ſure he ſhall here- 
by give himſelf an introduCtion(without affefta- 
tion) of diſcourſing of which ſoever of thoſe e- 
\minent Vertues he pl.aſes. Theſe and many ſuch 
{other ways there are which your own prudence 


and Obſervation will repreſent to you better 
'than I can ; by which a diſcreet perſon may en- 


gage any Company (in which it is fit for an ho- 
neſt man to be found) in good Diſcourſe. 

But 1 will not omit upon this occaſion to tell 
you a Story, which I have from very good hands, 
of two very eminent men, both for Learning 


[and Piety, in the laſt Age (or ratlier che be- 
/ginning of the preſent) the one of them a great 
' Prelate (indeed a Primate) and the other a 


Church-man of great note and preferment. 
Theſe two Great Men, as they often met toge- 
ther to conſult the intereſt of Learniog, and 
the affairs of the Church, ſo when they had gifſ- 
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patched that, they ſeldom parted from ene anc. 
ther without ſuch an encounter as this : Come, 
Good Dottor, ( ſaith the Biſhop) let us noy 
talk a lirtle of Jeſus Chriſt z Or, on the other 
ſide, ſaid the Doftor, Come, my Lord, let m: 
hear your Grace ſpeak of the goodneſs of Gol 
with your wonted Piety and Eloquence, ct u; 
warm one anothers hearts with Heaven, that 
we may the better bear this cold World, I can 
not tell you the words that paſſed between them, 
nor can you expect it from me; but I am ſuſfici- 
ently aſſured of the matter of fat. And this 
they performed with that holy reverence and ar. 
dent zeal, with that delightful ſenſe and feeling, 
that afforded matter of admiration to thoſe of 
their Friends or Servants that happened to be 
preſent, or to over-hear them, Here is now at 


Example of holy Conference withour a Preface, 


aud yer withoutexception; a Precedent not onlz 
juſtifying all I have ſaid, but caſy to imitate 
where-evcr there 1s a like ſpirit of piety : a fex 
ſuch men wov'd put prophanenels out of Coun- 
zenance, end turn the tide of Converſation. 

Phil. Shai 1] crave ol you to tell me the names 
of choſe two perions ? 

Sebaſ#. Their names are ſo well known, that 
I ehink you might ſpare the Queſtion ; bnt they 
were U——and P—— 

Phil. 1 gueſs who you mean; and I woul/ to 
God ticre were more of them, 1 doubt 1 ſhall 
never be able to imitate, but I am reſolved to 
write after ſo fair a Copy as well as I can: 
thercfore pray you, if you have any further Ci- 
rections for the guiding of my hand, let me 
have them. 

Sebaſs. 


—— 
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Sebaſt. I ſee you ace in earneſt ; God's Bleſ. 
ſing on your heart for it. All that I have to 
ſay, or (as I think) can be ſaid more, may be 
ſummed up in theſe few following Cautions : 

Firſt, You muſt remember that (which was 
ſaid before) you are not always to be endea- 
vouring a Diſcourſe of Religion; other Diſ- 
courſe, ſo it be manly and pertinent, is not on- 
ly-lawful, but neceſſary in its ſeaſon. The 
Witſe-man tells us there is a time for all things z 
to overdo is to do nothing to the purpoſe; and 
toexclude all other innocent and ingenious Con- 
verſe for the ſake of Religion, is to make Reli- 
gion irkſome, and the certain way to ſhut it 
quite out of the World. 

Sccondly , Becauſe religious Conference is 
not always a Duty, therefore it is a peculiar 
ſeaſon and» opportunity that makes it at any 
time become ſo, and conſequently that is to be 
watched and Jaid hold upon. My meaning is, 
that when men are in drink or in paſſion, it is 
no fit time to enter on this SubjeCt ;, for it will 
be but to calt Pearls betore Swine ; it can do 
thoſe perſons no goog at ſuch times, and it may 
do us hurt and Religion too, But when men 


; are in the calmeſt and ſobereſt moods, then 1s 


the only time for this intercourſe, 

Thirdly, It is very adviſeable that we make a 
diſtinion of perſons, as well as times, for this 
buſineſs. You know the World is not all of a bze, 
{ome are our Superiors, others are our Inferiors 
or Equals ; there are ſome very acute and learn- 
ed men, ſome dull and ignorant ; fome are cap- 
tious, others ſincere and plain-hearted z ſome 
prophane, and others pious; in a word, there 
are 
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are old and young, rich and poor, cheerful and 
mclancholy , and abundance other fuch diffe- 
rences in mens circumſtances: All which re- 
quire a peculiar Addreſs, if we intend to faſten 
any good thing upon them. But of this I need 
fay no more, kgowing to whom 1 ſpeak. 
Again, fourthly, It is a matter of prudence 
that our Eſſays of this kind be rather perfeCtive 
than deſtructive, that is, that we do not take 


upon us authoritatively to quaſh and controul | 


other Diſcourſe, but rather take advantage of 
any occaſional paſſages and hints, from whence 
to improve and raiſe it infenſibly to that we 
would be at. 

Laſtly, That out of indulgence to the levity, 
and in compliance with the curiolity of mens 
mincs, we ſhould not always harp upon one 
String ; bur tometimes detignedly lay aſide our 
buſineſs, and then reſume it again, as in Muſick 
to link and let fail a Note, and by and by pet it 
up again; that by ſuch variety we may afford 
the more delightful entertainment to thoſe that 
are our Companions. And now, I doubt, | have 
quite tired you; therefore.it is time to bid you 
a go001 Night, 

Phil. Dear Sebaſtian, ſhall I tell you a plain 
truth? When firſt we came together this E- 
yening, your Converſation methought was ſo 
much out of the made, that though I conſidered 
you as an honeſt Gentleman, yer | ſuſpected [ 
ſhould have uneaſy Company with you : But now 
I phanſte you are like ſome of thoſe old ſtately 
Buildings I have ſeen, which are a little rough 
and weather-beaten without, but for all that 
are ſubſtantially ſtrong, and expreſs very _ 
rad:e 
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'rable art within; or as I have heard it was ſaid 


of Socrates, that he was like Apothecaries Boxes, 


that had the Picture of an Ape, a Satyr, or per- 


haps a Serpent without ſide, but contained 
excellent Medicaments : ſo you, that I feared 
would be my Diſeaſe, have been my Phyſi- 
cianz and, which is more, have ſet me up for 
one too. 

Sebaſt. Nay then good night again, if you be 
for Complements : But if you have any rea va- 
lue for me, I hope you will now do me the fa- 
your of your Company at my Houſe ſome other 
Evening. 

Phil. Never doubt it, Sir, your dead men 
ſhall ſcarcely haunt you more than 1 will do. 
But good night heartily, | 


The End of the Firſt Conference. 
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Prov. xxvii. 17. 


As iron ſharpeneth iron, ſo doth the coun« 
tenance of a man his friend, 


1 Cor. xv. 33. 


Evil communications corrupt good mans 
ers, 
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A Second 
Wiinter-Evening 


CONFERENCE 


AT THE 
Houſe of SEBAST IAN. 


The ARGUMENT of the Second 
CONFERENCE. 


In the former Conference, Sebaſtian having con- 
vinced Philander of the great importance of 
Religion , and the wiſdom of making it as well 
the Subjeft of Social Commurncation as of reti- 
red Meditation : Accordingly they two meet on 
purpoſe thus ſecond time to confer about it. Bus 
Biophilus, @ ſceptical perſon , being wm their 
Company, he at firſt diverts them from their ae- 
ſign by other Diſcourſe \, till after a while, under 
the diſpmiſe of News, be 1s wheedled into this 

* Subjeft before he was aware : And then he puts 
them upon the proof of thoſe Principles which 
they would have ſuppoſed. Upon this occaſion - 
the foundations of Religion are ſearched mto, 
and particularly that Great Font concerning A 
Judgment to come, # ſubſtantially puns 8 
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Which being done, and Biophilus thereby re. 
dred ſomewhat more inclinable to be ſerious, they 
then purſue their firſt intentions , and diſcourſe 
warmly and ſenſibly of another World, and of th: 
neceſſary prepar ations for it, ſo long till they not 
only inflame their own hearts with devotion, bu 
ſtrike Jome ſparks of it into Biophilus alſo. 


Philanaer. OU ſe, Sebaſtian, I am az 
good as my promiſe; and at 
this time ſo much better, as 


I have brought my Neighbour Bzophilus along 
with me. 

Sebaſt. I always took you for a man of your 
word; but now you have not only acquitted 
your ſelf, but obliged me. 

Biophilus. Your humble Servant, Good $S:- 
baſtian : | know you are a ſtudious perſon ; yet 
I thought Company would not be unacceptable 
to you, at this Seaſon. 

Sebaſt. You are heartily welcome, Sir : I love 
my Books well, but my Friends better. Come, 
Gentlemen, will it pleaſe you to draw near the 
Fire ? the Weather 1s very ſharp ſtill. 

Phil. The cold continues : But, thanks be to 
God, the Evenings are not ſo tedious lince | 
ſaw you laſt. 

Bioph. How can that be, Philander ? The 
Weather indeed may change on a ſudden, an{ 
become colder or warmer upon ſeveral acci- 
dents; but ſeeing the Sun keeps his conſtant 
Courſe, the term of a few days can make no 


' diſcernible difference in the length or ſhortnels 


of the Evenings. 
Phil, © but here is a Friend hath taught me 
an Act for that, a way to make time longer or 
| ſhorter 


—— 


| ſhorter at pleaſure, nay (which 
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Of improvement 


erhaps will encreaſe your won- of time. 


der) both theſe ſeeming Contra- 
ries ſhall be coincident. A man ſhall have 
more time to ſpend, and leſs to ſpare; more 


* for his uſe and pleaſure,and none to be a burden 


Bioph, Can Art do that ? That is a noble skill 
indeed, (if it be poſlible) to ſhorten a mans 
time, and yet prolong his life. Sure you ſpeak 
Riddles ; however, 1 pray, make me Partaker 


of the myſtery. 


Phil. Good Neighbour, there is no other Se- 
cret in it but this : Good Company and profit- 
able Cofverſation redeem time from folly and 
impertinency, and ſo we really live longer, and 


"they alſo ſpend the time very pleaſantly, and 


ſo our lives ſeem to be the ſhorter, | 

Bioph. That's pretty, 1 confeſs 3 but I had 
rather it had been literally true, 

Sebaſt. 1 believe Biophilus remembers a Pro- 
vervial Saying they have in /caly to this purpoſe, 
He that would have a ſhort Lent, let him borrow 
money 0 be repaid at Eaſter. So he that torecaſts 
the Account which every man mult one day 
make, how he hath expended the time of this 
Life, will not be apt to think the term of ir ta 
be overlong. And he on the other fide whoim- 
proves his time as he ought, and hath his Ac- 
counts jn readineſs, will not think the Day of 
reckoning too ſoon or ſudden. 

Bioph. Very good again: But nevertheleſs, 
with your pardon, Gentlemen, I 
ſhould argue the quite contrary 
from your Premiſes. For if there 
be a Judgment to come, (as you are pleaſed to 

I ſuppoſe} 


A touch of Epi» 
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ſuppoſe) and that a man muſt render an ac. f 
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count of all his ations another day z This, 
methinks, ſhould curdle all his delights, and the 
very thoughts of ſuch a thing filling him with 
perpetual fears and ſollicitude about it, muſt 


needs make Life very tedious to him, But iſ * 


there be no ſuch thing to be feared hereaiter, 
then Life will ſeem ſhort, becauſe it will be 
ſweet and comfortable : and then alſo a man 
ſhall in effeCt live a great while in a little time, 
when there is nothing to diſturb his thoughts, 
to impeach his pleaſures or interrupt the enjoy 
ment of himſelf. 

Phil, Yes, even in the Caſe which you put, 


Death will be ſure to come ſhortly, and thaty | 


will ſpoil his ſport, 


E_- 


Bioph, That is very true and very fad : | 


therefore you could find out a remedy for that, 
you would do ſomething to purpoſe. But wher 


as you cannot but obſerve that there are ſeveri 


ſorts of Brute Creatures that out-live Mankind, 
(I mean though they know not what it is tolive, 
yet) they continue longer in the World, ant 
have as well a quicker ſenſe of pleaſure, as: 
more unlimited and uncontrolled enjoyment 0! 
it; in both which reſpe&ts we have too great 
cauſe to envy their happineſs. If Mankind afte 
all this muſt be perpetually tormented too witi 


ſuſpicions of what may come after, they ar 
doubly miſerable, and under the hardeſt fate of 


all Creatures, 
Sebaſt. That very thing which you now 0 
ſerve, is to me a very great Argument of what 


you oppoſe. For upon thoſe very conliderat! 
ons, viz. that the Life of man in this World is 
ſhorter than that of ſome other leſs conſiderable 
Creatures, 
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Creatures, and that the pleafure thereof is in- 


| terrupted alſo by the expeQation of the future 
| upon thoſe very grounds (fay 1) there is great 
| reaſon to believe that there is ſuch a thing as a- 


nother World wherein he may have amends 
made bim for whatever was amiſs or defeftive 
here, For it is not credible with me that ſuch 
power and wiſdom as is plainly diſplay'd in the 


. Conſtitution of man, ſhould be ſo utterly deſti- 


' tute of goodneſs, as to contrive things ſo ill, 


that the nobleſt Being ſhonld be finally the moſt 
unfortunate. 

To which I muſt add, that therefore the ap- 
prehenſion of fuch a Judgment to come as we 


| ſpeak of, neither is nor can be mere matter of 


 itdo fo fright and diſcompoſe e- 
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dread and horrovur, (as you ſeem to ſuppoſe) 


\ buriseither terrible or comfortable, reſpeCtive- 


ly to mens preparations for it : 1 


CD of the diſſment 
cannot wonder if the thoughts of proſpetts different 


/ : men have of the 
vil men, fo that they could with ;þ4y _— 


all their hearts wiſh there was no 
ſuch thing. But molt certainly to wiſe and vir- 
tuous men, it is ſo far from being formidable, 
that contrariwiſe the hope of it is the very joy 
of their hearts, the ſupport of their Spirits,their 
greateſt ſecurity againlt all the croſs accidents 
of this World, and in a word their Port and 
SanQtuary, 

Bioph, Theſe are fine Sayings , Sebaſtian ; 
but when you have ſaid all you can, and made 
the beſt of the Caſe, when it comes to the 
proof, 1 do not find men in love with dying, 
nor to have ſo comfortable an opinion of that 
other World you ſpeak of ; bur that they could 
with all their hearts be content to quit their in- 
| 3 tereſt 
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' that (as you ſay) ſome men may talk only, and 
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tereſt inthe latter, ſo they might put off the for- 
mer. I remember once when | was preſent at 
an Execution, among the reſt of condemned 
Malefators, there was one who either was fo 


ſecure of his own innocency, or ſo confident of 


the ſufficiency of his preparations for Death, or, 


which I rather fuſpect, ſo elevated and tranf | 


——_ with the Harangues of the Prieſt, that 
e ſeemed to long for his near-approaching end, 
and pretended he would-not exchange his con. 
dition for that of any of the SpeCtators there 
preſent: But by and by comes the ſurprizing 
News of a Pardon or Reprieve, and the poor 
man: was ready to leap out of his skin for joy. 
And I have often obſerved men, who when 
they have been deſperately ſick, and paſt all 
hopes of Life, then (as it is uſual with menin 
danger of drowning to catch hold of any thing 
that offers it ſelf for their ſupport) to- ſet a 


_— 


good face on the matter, and (as we ſay) make} 


a Vertue of Neceſlity, and welcome the ap 
_ of Death with ſeeming courage and con: 
ancy : But in this juncture, let but a Phyſici. 


- an appear that gives them any hopes of recove-þ- 
ry, they preſently ſtart back from the brink off. 


another World, as from an horrible Precipice, 


and ſmile upon the Meſſenger that brings thef - 
good tidings of Life. 1 cannot ſee therefore} 


that men do indeed believe themſelves in this 
Sebaſt. There is no doubt , Biophilus, but 


ſet a good face upon that which they have no 
comfortable ſenſe of, And no wonder if ſuch 
mens courage fails-them when they have moſt 
uſe of it; for it is not imaginable that it 


ſhould Þ: 
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| ſhould be eaſie to brazen it out againſt Death. 
+ But this is no more reproach to true Faith in 
: God and hopes of another World, than it is to 
* generous Courage and Valour, that now and 
' then you ſhall ſee an huffing ſwaggering Heftor 
' turn recreant when he is put to it in earneſt. It 
+» is acknowledged to be very eaſie to brag and 
vapour when no danger is near ; but it requires 
| © real bravery to ſtand to it when a man is briskly 

encountered : Now as you will not ſay there is 

no ſuch thing as Valour, becauſe there are ſome 

Cowards that pretend to it ; ſo neither (I pre- 
' ſume)) will you think fit to ſuppoſe there is no 


| 


i 


: Faith, becauſe there is ſome Hypocriſie. 
Beſides, if you were as well ſatisfied as I am 
or pretend to be of the truth of that we are dif- 
courſing upon, namely, of another World ; 
yet your experience of the common courſe of 
mens lives would force you to acknowledge, 
-* that even amongſt thoſe that do profeſs to be- 
| lieve ſuch a thing, there are but very few who 
appear to be habitually well prepared for ſo 
* greata Tryal ; and therefore no wonder if ſuch 
[ perſons be ſomewhat ſtartled and diſcompoſed 
: at an immediate Summons, and could be very 
$ glad to have further day given them to make vp 
= ſogreat an Account. For however a tolerable 
$ courſe of living may make a ſhift to ſupport a 
/ mans hopes whilſt Death is looked upon at a 
diſtance; yet when it comes to the Point, that 
? a man muſt die indeed, it is very reaſonable to 
/ expect that ſuch men as we now ſpeak of ſhould 
7 be not a little ſollicitous in ſuch a concern, . 
where they know the miſcarriage is fatal, and 
the beſt proviſion poſſible will be little e- 
LR.  . 
| I 3  — 
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But notwithſtanding all this, there ate cer. 
tainly, and have been ſundry perſons in the 
World, who though they have had the ſame na- 
tural affeCtion to themſelves and to the preſcnt 
life with others, yet have as heartily wiſhed 
and longed for the Great Day, as it was lawful 
for them todo. They know it is their Duty to 
maintain the ſtation God hath ſet them in, till 
they have a fair diſmiſſion ; but bating that 
conſideration , I doubt not but many a good 
man would fue out his Quierus eft, and gladly 
embrace an opportunity of bidding farewel to 
the World. 

Bioph. You ſay well ; but how ſhall this Caſe 
be decided ? Where may a man find any ſuch 
perſon as you ſpeak of ? 

Sebaſt. Perhaps you have not heard any man 
WD er a ling his Nunc — Or - you 

. had, it may be you would not 
OY Death have believed him to be in ear:- 


neſt : But what think you of St, Paul, wio pro- 


feſſes he deſires te be diſſolved, and to be with 
Chriſt ? and particularly, 2 Tim. 4 7. he fore. 
ſees a violent Death approaching him, and up- 
on that occaſion he by way of contemplation 
places himſelf, as it were, upon a Promontory, 
where he could look back ward and forward, and 
—- view of both Worlds; and when he re- 

ects upon that which he'was leaving, he finds 


that he tad Ciſcharged his part well and worthi- | 


Iy, whilſt he was init z I have fought the good 
fight, (faith he') I have finiſhed my conrſe, I have 
kept the faith. But thea when he looks forward 
and takes a proſpect of what was to come, here 
he trivmphs and exults with joy, Henceforth is 
laid up for me a Crown of righteouſneſs , o_y 
oa 


A ” 
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| God the righteous Fudge ſhall give me: As if 


he ſaid, **+1 know no cauſe that I ſhould ei- 
« ther be aſhamed to live, or afraid to die; [ 
« have no reaſon to be very fond of life, 
« who have met with ſo many afflictions in it, 
« yet I that have born them ſo undauntedly hi- 
«therto, can have as little reaſon to leave the 
« World now in a pet of impatience : But 
* upon the whole matter, I ſee great advantage 
«on the other ſide, and the other World is as 
«© much better than the preſent, as Harveſt is 


' «than labour, as Victory than Battel, and as 


« being at home than in travel and on a Jour- 
« ney, 

Or what do you think of ſo many thonſand 
Martyrs, who have not.only gone out of the 
World with ſmiles in their Faces, and Songs in 
their Mouths, but have choſen Death when they 
might have lived as freely, as happily, and as 
long as other men: They were not worn out 
with Age, nor vexed and wearied with Poverty, 
nor diſtracted by any diſaſter ; they had as ten- 
der and (enlible Conſtitutions as other men, as / 
much natural affection to themſelves, and as 


' ſound reaſon to judge what was beſt, and yet 
+ deſpiſed the preſent Life and World in compa- 
' riſon of that to come. M 


Bioph. Nay, as for thoſe men of old, which 


| you ſpeak of, I cannot tell what to make of 


them : Butl would fain fee ſuch a man now. 
Sebaſt. I make no Queſtion but | could direct 
you to ſuch men now ; but it may be you will 
not believe they deſpiſe Death, becauſe you ſee 
them yet living; however, what think you of 
the man that hath the bravery to deny himſelf 
thoſe profits and pleaſures which other men al- 
I 4 low 
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low themſelves, (fo long as they ſee no infamy | 


or external danger attend them) what think 
you of the man that dares to be vertuous in 
lewd Age and in evil Company, and hath the 
courage and prowels to confront a whole Worl! 


with his Example ? What think you of the man Þþ 


that ſits ſo looſe to the World, that he can bear 
Proſperity without being ſupercilious, and Ad. 
yerſity without being dejeCted, that can be in 
want without repining, and can be liberal with. 
out upbreiding ? Or, to ſay no' more, What 
think you of the man that ſcorns to crouch and 
ſneak, and paralitically to humour and flatter 
others for his ſecular intereſt or ſecurity ? Such 


men as theſe are to be found in the preſent Age; 


and where-ever you find any ſuch man, aſlure 
your ſelf there is a perſon that believes himſelf, 
or rather that believes in God, and hath as real 
a perſwaſion of the World to come, as other 
men have of that which they ſee with their Eyes, 
and touch with their Fingers, 

Bioph, | believe there are ſome ſuch men a 
you ſpeak of, and | do account them brave and 
worthy perſons: but theſe inſtances come not 
up to the Point, foraſmuch as ſome of theſ 
will quail at the approach of Death as well as 
other men, 

Sebaſt, It may happen ſo, that a vertuos 
man may be a little diſcompoſed at the rude al. 
faults of Death, and yet wichout any blemiſh ti- 
ther to his Faith or Vertue: For in the ficſt 
=_ you know all men havea natural love of 

ife, and an abhorrence of Death, and from 
hence may proceed ſome ſudden reluCtancies, be 
caule it is neither within the power of reaſon,not 
i it the Office of Religion, ptterly to extermi- 
nate 
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' nate and extinguiſh theſe firſt motions ; but to 


ſubdue and govern them, ſo as that a man ma 


(after ſome conflict) purſue the choice of his 


mind notwithſtanding them, and this latter you 
ſhall ſee them perform, 

And then beſides, you know there are ſome 
men of more timorous natures than others, in- 
ſomuch that a great meaſare of Vertue will not 
do the ſame thing in ſuch,as a leſſer proportion, 
aſſiſted by hardineſs of temper, will do in others. 
For Nature will be Nature ſtill; and therefore 
you ſhall obſerve that even amongſt thoſe that 
kave no apprehenſion of any thing to come aftec 
Death, (if we may believe themſelves) and fo 
conſequently can have no cauſe of fear z yet will 
be found thoſe that are as timorous as thoſe that 
expe(t a Judgment to come, witneſs your Friend 


| Nr. H. 


Moreover, you cannot but be aware that a vi- 
o;ent Dileaſe, or pain, or any of thoſe Fore- 
runners of Death, do ordinarily infeeble the o- 


 perations of the mind, as well as of the Body, 
'and diſorder mens reaſon ſo, that it is hard to 
' pronounce of mens proweſs by the Combat they 
' then maintain ; therefore the ſureſt way of de- 


ciding this matter, is that which I direfted you 
to before, namely, when you ſee a man in his 
full ſtrength voluntarily and underſtandingly do 
that which will certainly draw Death after it, 
this hath certainly more bravery and ſelf-denial 
init, more contempt of life and the world, and 
more argument of hopes in another world, than 
can be drawn from the contingencies in the very 
agony of Death, 

Bioph. Well, perhaps it may be ſo: But for 
God's fake, Gentlemen , let us wave this un- 
| comfortable 
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Of News; and comfortable Subjeft. Come, 


New5-mongers what good News is there ſtir. 
expoſed. ring ? 

Phil. O bir, that is a prohibited Commodity 
you enquire for, neither of us deal in it. 

Bioph. Nay, truly for my part wiſh it had 
been prohibited ſooner ;, for there hath been {0 
much Knavery aad Sophiſtication in it, that ſe. 
veral well meaning men have been cheated of 
their Peace, their Loyalty, and almoſt out of 
their Wits too by it, 

But ſo long as we are not bound to believe all 
that we hear, we may hear what men talk of, 
for our diverlion. 

Sc haſt. Hearing and telling of News ſeems to 
me to be juſt ſuch another diverſion as tipling is, 
And it.is much the ſame thing whether a mans 
Head be foll of vapours, or of Proclamations: 
Wind in the Brain makes men giddy as well as 
Wine, and men reel and ſtagger to and fro as 
unſeemly by che impulſe of uncertain rumours, 
as thoſe that are intoxicated with the ſtrongelt 
Liquors. Beſides, juſt as he that knows not 
how to entertain himſelf at home, uſually ap- 
plies himſelf to the Tavern or the Ale-Houſe 
for his relief; fo it is the cuſtom of idle peo- 
ple, and ſuch as are negligent of their own af- 
fairs, to buſie themſelves in matters that do 
not belong to them : And there is yet another 
thing worſe than all this, namely, whereas the 
Tavern-Drunkard fleeps and evaporates his 
Wine, and comes to himſelf again, the Cof- 
fee Houſe Drunkard ſcarcely ever clearly dif 
Pels thoſe Vapours of News that have filled his 
Crown. 

Bioph, That is ſmartly ſpoken : But howe- 
ycr 
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ver a man ſhall look like aMale. content with the 
' times, Or at leaſt will ſeem to be unconcerned 
for his Country, that wholly diſregards News. 
Sebaſt. With reverence to publick opinion, I 
| ſhould think the quite contrary in both Particu- 
lars For in the firſt place it is notorious that 
| the Male-content is always liſtening after no- 
velty, and I cannot tell whether his head be ful. 
* ler of little Stories, or of Maggots ; whereas 
* the man in good humour and contented, minds 
only his own buſineſs, and lets it alone to God 
* and the King to govern the World, 
* And then for the other Particular, it is the 
| eaſieſt thing in the World to obſerve that your 
right News- Monger cares not a ruſh which end 
| goes forward, or whether the ſtate of things be 
| good or bad for his Country, ſo there be News 
tor his own entertainment. 

But after all, now ] think better of it,” I have 
| a very remarkable Story to tell you: But you 
are ſo great a Critick you will believe nothing, 
© and thereſorel had as good hold my peace. 

* Broph. Nay, Good Sebaſtian, let us have it : 

* You are a perſon of good Intelligence, if you 

» will pleaſe to communicate, 

| Sebaſt, It is ſo very ſtrange Sebaſtian's 

* and wonderful News, that I ſuſ> #'4"#? _ +, 

» pect your Faith; but yet it is ans 

# ſach as puts me almoſt into an ecſtaſie every 

* time I think upon it. 

> Bioph. Do not Tantalize us with expectati- 
on, whilſt you raiſe the value of your Story, 

nor tempt our phancies to anticipate and de- 

flower ir, | 

*  Sebaft, Why then it is the diſcovery and de. 

| ſcription of a certain Country, which is (by re- 

= lation) 
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lation) the very Garden and Paradiſe of the 
whole World,ſfo tranſcendently admirable, that 
Italy, Theſſaly, or whatſoever you have ſeen or 
heard of in all your life, is nothing to it, 

Buph. Puh ! Who would have expected Fo- 
reign Nzws after ſuch a Preface ? and all but 
ſome Ifland of Pines, I warrant you! Or fup- 
poſe it ſhould be true, what can it be to us? 
however go on, Sebaſtian, perhaps it may afford 
us fome diverſion. 

Sebrſt I preſaged what entertainment my 
News woul have with you : What can it be to 
vs, fav you ? Why, when you underſtand all, 
you wil: bl-fs your ſelf that there is ſuch a place 
in th- World, which you may go to if you pleaſe, 
where yon may find retreat from all troubles at 
home, and be happy beyond imagination ; nay, 
let me tell you, you muſt, you will go to it if 
you love your ſelf, 

Bioph. You ſpeak at a ſtrange rate, Sebaſtian, 
a man would think you were either ſtrangely 
impoſed npon your ſelf, or elſe that you had ve- 
ry mean apprehenſions of our diſcretion : But 
tet it ſuffice to ſay, That, ſoberly ſpeaking, 
there is no Country upon the face of the Earth 
can deſerve this Encomium ; beſides, when all 
is ſaid that can be ſaid, every mans own home 
is his beſt Country, 

Sebaſt. Why, do you not underſtand me ? 
This which I am ſpeaking of, is or will be your 
home too, at leaſt if you will but take the pains 
to travel thither. 

Broph:l. I marry, thank you for that ; but l 
wilt it is better to believe than to go look in 
this Caſe. What! change my Native Coun- 
try, tranſplant my ſelf at theſe years! Noa, I 

am 
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| am too old,and have taken too deep root where 


[| am, for that. 
Phil. Aſſure your ſelf, Biophilus, there is ſome- 
thing extraordinary thatSebaſtian expreſſes him- 


 kelfthus z He is no Hypochondriack nor whim- 


ſical Enthuſtaſt, but a man of the dryeſt and beſt 


' tempered underſtanding. 


Biophil. I have always thought no leſs, which 
raiſes my wonder now : Come, pray you, Se« 
baſtian, tell us plainly what you have to ſay up- 
on good grounds concerning this place which 
you are in ſuch a rapture about. 

Sebaſt. In earneſt, Sir, I have to ſay all that 
is poſſible tobe ſaid, and much more than 1 can 
expreſs, 

Bioph, So it ſeems; for I perceive you are ſo 
full of it, you cannot vent your ſelf ; we muſt 
therefore broach you by degrees. In the firſt 
place let me ask you, What 1s the Name of this 


| ſtrange Country ? 


Sebaſt. It is called Urania. 
Bioph. A Romantick Name ! But, I pray you, 


in what Longitude and Latitude is Miharhel 


* isitſituate,that a man may know py(c1;1;;00 of the 
* where to find it, if he ſhould new country. 
' have a mind to go thither ? 


Sebaft. I am not skilful in that kind of learn- 


| ing, neither do I remember that it was told 
* me in thoſe terms how the Country lies, but 
| perhaps this may tend to your fatisfaCtion ; I 


am aſſured that they have no night nor darkneſs 


* there, for the Sun never goes off cheir Horizon, 


nor are there any long Evenings and tedious 


| Nights, which we complain of in England ; by 


this CharaCter I ſuppoſe you may gueſs at the 


latitude of the place. 
Bioph, 
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Bioph. Well, I will conſider of that at l:i. 
ſure, in the mean time tell us what is ſaid to be 
the temper of the Air? 


Sebaſt. O Sir, the Air is ſweet and tempe. 
rate beyond compare ; it is ether rather than 
Air, there is neither violent heat nor cold, no 
diſtinftion of Summer and Winter, and indeed 
no ſuch things, but a perpetual Spring ; 6 


that Flowers bloſſom, and Fruit ripen all th: 
Year long; and by reaſon of this ſerenity an{ 
conltancy of the Air, the Country is ſo health 


ful, that there is never any epidemical oF 


raigning Diſcaſe, no man feeble and languiſh 
ing, nay, not ſo much as wrinkles or grey hair: 
upon any mans head or face, inſomuch, that yor 
would think the Inhabitants were all abſolutelj 
immortal. 

Bioph, If that one thing alone be true, I war 
rant you the Conntry wants no People. 

Sebaſt. O very populous, yet by reaſon of it 
prodigious fruitfulneſs it can never be over- 
ſtocket ; for, they ſay, it yields a freſh Harvel: 
of all kind of Fruits every Month, and that : 
molt abundant one ; foraſmuch as no Weeds, 


nor Thorns and Bryars grow there, but onl; 
that which is good for the uſe of man, and, 
which is moſt of all wonderful , all this i 


brought forth ſpontaneouſly, without the toil 
and labour of man. 


They ſay alſo there are no kind of will 
Beaſts there, either to affright and annoy tht 
people, or to devour the Frnits of the Land; 


Nay, not ſo much as any Serpents, or other ve 
nemous Creatures or troubleſome Inſefts, and 
all this is owing to the clemency of the Air, tac 
peculiar nature of the Soil, together with Gods 
Bleſſing vpon both, Bioph, 


d 
J leſſer, 
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Bioph, I perceive a man may eat well, and 
when he hath ſo done may ſleepin a whole Skin 


| there, that | like ; and 1 would to God it were 
* not a Romance which you give us: But go on, 
| Sebaſtian, what is the Polity and Government 
* of the Country ? | | 


Sebaft, The Government is perfeftly M 


* narchical, and the Prince is abſolute; yet 1 do 
* not hear that any of his Subjects wear wooden 
* Shooes, or feed upon Cabbage, but all of them 
enjoy their diberty and property as ſecurely and 
| fully as in any Commonwealth in the World, 


There is no ſquabbling about Priviledges, no 


interfering between Prerogative and Immuni- 


ties, Dominion and Common Right z the King 
commands what he will, and the people wil- 
lingly obey him : for his Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
moderate his Will and Power better than all the 
Boundaries of written Laws. 

And this I am informed of too, that though 


| there be ſeveral Degrees of Subjects, as there 
| are amongſt us, becauſe otherwiſe there could 
| be no ſufficient encouragement to induſtry, 
* nor no capacity in the Prince to ſet marks of 


fayour upon thoſe that deſerve extraordinarily 


* ofhim; yet from hence ariſe no emulations 
' amongſt the Nobility, nor any oppreſſion of 
| the Commons; the people do not envy and 


murmur againſt the Great Ones, nor on the 
other ſide do they as greater Fiſh devour the 


Bioph. A rare temper of Government this ! 
and not leſs admirable than that of the Air you 
ſpake of before: You amuze me ſtrangely. 
But what are the ſtaple Commodities of the 


Country ? 
Sebaſt. 
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where uſually one Province abounds with what 
another wants, and the other needs what that 
can ſpare; and ſo there is a neceſlity of recipro- 
cal Intercourſe between them, both to relieve 
their neceſſities mutually,and to diſcharge their 
ſuperfluities ; and herein you know lyes both 
the reaſon of Trade, and the ſecurity of Allian- 


ces between ſeveratCountries in our Parts of the Þ 
World. But now Urama being (ay was wont 


to be ſaid of Egypr) a Country ſelf-ſufficient, 


depends not at all upon Foreign Commerce ; 


and therefore as it needs nothing from abroad, 


ſo conſequently it ſends out few or none of thoſe I 


Commoditics it abounds with ; but rather (as 
ſhall tell you by and by) invites Foreigners to 
come over to them, and refide amongſt them, 
and fo to partake freely of the advantages of 
that happy Land. 

Yet 1 mult tell you, they have very great ra- 
rities in thoſe Parts, and ſuch as are exceeding- 
ly defired by all other people that underſtand 
the worth of them as in particular, to ſpecify 
ſome few which are not at all to be found any 
where elſe. 

In the firſt place, they have the true Elzxv 
Vite, a very precious Balm, far beyond char of 
Gilead, that perf:Ctly cures all Diſeaſes, both 
inward and outward, I had almolt ſaid of body 
and mind, This operates without any pain to 
the Patient, and in outward applications, heals 
all kind of wounds, and leaves no fcar or mark 
behind it, 

They have alſo an admirable Water, «'1ich 
ſo quickens all the Senſes, and peculiarly the 
Sight, 


Sebaſt. As for that, you mult know it is not 
with Urania as with moſt other Countries, 
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” fght, that a man by the help of it ſhall ſee fur- 
* ther than by a Teleſcope, and pierce into the 


yery Secrets of Nature. 

The common Food of the Country is ſome- 
what anſwerable to the deſcription of Manna, 
and hath that peculiar taſte which every man at- 
fefts, and fatisfies all the powers of Nature. 
They have alſo a delicious Wine called Lachry- 
me Chriſti, which amongſt other Vertues makes 
men forget all ſorrows whatſoever : And this 


- they uſually drink in an Amethyſt Cup, which 
preſerves them from Surfeits or Intemperance; 


what proportions ſoever they drink. 
 Amonglt the reſt, they have a ſort of Nitre, 


* fo very powerful and abſterſive, that it takes a- 
way all ſpots, blemiſhes and aſperſions, and 
* makes thoſe that uſe it ſo very beautiful, that 
* they raviſh the Eyes of Beholders. 


It were endleſs to go about to enumerate the 


* Commodities of this Country , which clearly 


outgoes the Holy Land, though it was ſaid that 


© 1n Solomon's days Gold and Silver were there 


28 Common as the Stones of the Street; And 


| for proof of it, the Inhabitants are generally 
- ſorich and proſperous, that there is not one 


poor man in the whole Land, not one to be 


* found, that doth need or will ask an Alms. The 
+ litngry and naked, thoſe grievous Spectacles (too 


ſadly common in molt other places) are not to 


+ be ſeen there ; of which, amongſt other cauſes, 
' theſe are aſſigned, viz. there is no ſordid and 


cruel Xiſer there, who hoards up what others 
ſhould live upon nor is there any waſtful Glut- 
ton or Epicure, who devours his own anc. 0- 


 thers Folks Portion too. ln ſhort, they ſay all 
| Celirable things are _=_ in ſuch abundance, 


that, 
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that every man is as rich, as full, and as happy 
as he pleaſes. 

Bioph. If all this was poſſible to be true, 
which 1 muſt beg your pardon to declare I have 


not faith enough to believe, yet the felicity of 
this Country could not be long-liv'd ; for it will 
certainly derive upon it ſelf the envy of all its 
Neighbours : and the effeCt of that will be, that 
thoſe who have the beſt Iron will quickly become 
Maſters of all this Wealth, 

Sebaſt. Nay, Biophilus, as for that there is 
no danger ; for the Country is altogether inac- 
ceſſible, ſave only by one narrow way, and that 
is ſo well guarded and defended, that to this 
day no Enemy hath ever had the confidence to 
aſlail it. And beſides all, the Inhabitants are 
in ſuch perfect peace and amity one with ano- 
ther, and maintain ſo inviolably their allegi- 
ance towards their Sovereign, that as no Fo- 
reigner hath any encouragement to enterprize 
upon them by treachery, ſo neither can he 
without mighty folly think himſelf conſiderable 
enough to prevail by force againſt ſuch an uni. 
ted ſtrength. 

Bioph. Now you ſpeak of that, I pray give 
me leave toask you one Queſtion more, What 
is the humour of the people, both among(t 
themſelves, and towards Strangers ? 

Sebaſt. That is as admirable in its kind as 


any thing I have told you yet. The Comple- Þ 


xi0n of the people is ſaid to be univerſally fan- 
guine, and conſequently they are ſprightly and 
cheerful, ingenious and complaiſant , open- 
hearted and yet grave, without fraud and with: 
out jealouſiez they neither intend any hurt, 
nor do they ſuſpect any, Amongſt __ [n- 

ances 
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* Nances of their ſedate cheerfulaeſs, they are ex- 


ceedingly addicted to Muſick, and their Songs 
are oblerved to be compoſed for the moſt part 
in praiſe of their Prince, the ſplendour of his 
Court , the Glory of his Atchievements, and 
the Felicity of his Reign. 

So far are they from wrath and choler, that 
in the memory of man there hath not been one 
Law Suit commenced amongſt them; and, 
which is more, not one Theological Diſputa- 
tion, which uſually are atrended with ſomuch 
heat and animoſity in theſe Parts of the World. 
But as for Tale Bearers, Whiſperers, Back- 


| biters, and all that melancholy and envious 


Brood, there is not one of them to be found in 


| all the Country 5 every man there loves his 


Neighbour as himſelf, and is as tender of his 
intereſt and reputation as of his own. | 
And then for their temper and carriage to- 
wards Strangers, they are infinitely civil and 
obliging : They deride not other mens habir, 
or mien, or language, or cuſtoms, or complexi- 
ons ; but contrariwiſe , whenſoever any ſuch 
come amongſt them, they welcome them hear- 
tily, treat them with all inſtances of Hoſpita- 


| lity and by all poſſible obligations and indear- 


ments invite them to become one people with 
themſeives, and as much as in them lies are rea- 


| dyro contribute their aſliſtance towards their 
| Voyage, 


Bioph. This is a very ſtrange Relation as e- 


{| ver I heard in my life : But in plain Engliſh it 


is too good to be true. All this can amount 
ko no more than to ſome Uropia or new Arlan- 
tis, Pardon my freedom, good Sebaſtian; I 
acknowledge you a wiſe and a learned Gentle- 
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man, that Character all the World allows you, 
but in this particular Story ſome Body hath un- 
worthily abuſed your good nature for it can 
be no better than a Fiction, a Legend, a metre 
Flamm. 
Sebaſt. You do not ordinarily think a man 
bound to warrant the News he 
| tells you, bur you us'd to be con. 
credibility of bis tented to take it as he hath it, 
Story. and I am ſure you will not al. 
low me to preſcribe to you what 
you ſhall believe : however, I aſſure you upon 
the word of a Gentleman and a Chriſtian, I have 
not deviſed it of my own head, but am as well 
ſatisfied of the truth and reality of the Relati- 
on 1 have made to you, as it is poſſible for me to 
be of any thing which I have not ſeen with my 
Eyes; and I am very confident I have as good 
grounds for my perſwaſion, as it is fit for a dil 
creet man to require in ſuch a Caſe. 

Bioph. I wiſh you could fatisfie me as well; | 
pray therefore do us the favour to let us know 
what probabilities you go upon in this mat 
ter. 

Sebaſt. They ſay we Engliſh men (above all 
people love to be cheated, and encourage im- 
poſtures by our cedulity : But if that be the 
humour of our Country-men, I muſt beg their 


pardon if I a little vary from them in that Par- F 
ticular, I confeſs | am not fo ill-natured as to F 


ſuſpect that every Body I converſe with hath 
deſigns upon me; nor yet am 1 ſo ſupinely ſoft 
and credulous, as to be at every Bodies mercy ; 


or ſo greedy of News, as to ſwallow all that 


comes, without chewing. And as to the buſi 


neſs before us, I poſitively affirm to you, I uy 
this 
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; this ſtrange Relation (as you eſteem it) from 


one that came from the place, and was an Eye- 
witneſs of what he reported, and therefore 
could not be deceived himſelf in what he re- 
lated : And then his Quality was ſuch, as that 


” he could have no intereſt to impoſe upon me 


therein ; for he was no leſs a man than the on- 
ly Son of the Great Monarch of the Country, 
and he came as Ambaſſadour Extraordinary 
from the King his Father , on purpoſe to in- 
vite and incline our people to participate of 
that happy Region, and of all the admirable 
advantages aforeſaid, and aſſured vs, That all 
which came ſhould be free Denizons of U. 


| Tana. 


Bioph, I, Good Sebaſtian, he told you ſo; 
but how are you ſure he was not au Impoltor ; 
and deſigned to put tricks upon you and our 
good-natured Country-men ? 

Sebaſt, As for that; his very Perſon and Mien 
ſpake for him, both which were ſo Auguſt and 
Grand, as that no mean man could bear out the 
Port he uſed: beſides this, he came not in a 
clancular way, but made his Publick Entry, 
and his Train and Equipage was Grave and Ma- 
jeſtick, like himſelf, far beyond the empty 
pomp and pageantry, of a Counterfeit, His 
Commiſſion and Letters Credential alſo were 
publickly ſeen, read and allowed and they 
were ſealed with ſuch a Seal, as no wit of man 
could imitate or counterfeit. 

Add unto all this, I have ſeen the Map or 
Chart-of the Country , I have peruſed the Di- 
gelt of the Laws of the Kingdom, theſe Eyes 


' have read the Records of their Hiſtory, and 


with this mouth 1 have taſted the delicious fruits 
K 3 of 
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of the Land. What would you have more to 
juſtifie the matter of fact ? 

Biophil. What would | have more ? Why, 1 
think you venture too great a Stock in one Bot- 
tom; I would not truſt to any one man, what- 
ſoever he were, in a relation of this nature; 1 
ſhould require to ſee and ſpeak with many about 
it before 1 would believe ir. 

Sebaſt, You ſay well: But can you think it 
reaſonable to require that ſo great a Prince 
ſhould ſend many Ambaſſadors on ſuch an Er- 
rand, when he aims not at his own Greatneſs, 
or the accommodating of his own Afﬀairs, nor 
hath any need of our alliance and aſliſtance ; but 
merely deſigns our benefit ? Or can you expect 
that he ſhould ſend every day freſh Envoys, and 
that not only to whole Countries, but to every 
individual perſon roo? And if you could ima- 
gine ſuch a Prince ſhould condeſcend to this al- 
ſo, can you think it would be caſie to find many 
fit perſons for ſuch a purpoſe, who would be 
willing to forſake the Glories of ſuch a Court, 
or the contentments of home in ſuch a Region, 
and to expoſe themſelves to the difficulties and 
hazards of Travel, as well as to the change of 
Air and Diet, and a thouſand other inconveni- 
ences attendant upon ſuch an Expedition ? No, 
Biophslus, it wasan inſtance of wonderful Good- 
neſs, that ſuch a Prince ſhould ſend one Ambaſ- 
fador on ſuch an Errand, and admirable Charity 
and ſelf-denial in him that undertook and per- 
formed it. | 

' Broph. You ſpeak reaſon, I muſt acknowledge, 
in that Particular ; but yet I can never believe, 
that if there were any ſuch Country as your In- 
telligenceamounts to, it ſhould Iyeundiſcovered 
| F-1 9 
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' totheſe Parts of the World until now. What ! 
© Drake, Candiſh, Columbus, Davis, ——— none 
, I F of them in all their Travels take notice of ſuch 
ot- a Place, nor give the leaſt intimation of it un- 
al- F til now. 
1 Sebaſt. That is no ſuch ſtrange thing as you 
ut F make it, if you call to mind how long a time it 
: was before the World would believe there 
it. # were Artipodes, and yet it is plain that ſo long 
ce F one full half of the Woxld was unknown to the 
-\- F other. Or if you remember, that time was, 
s, (and that not an ignorant Age neither ) when 
or F the Roman Empire was thought to embrace the 
ur F whole Earth, which as now we are certain took 
a I not in one fifch (perhaps not one tenth) of it. 
1d Þ Do you not know, that Hercule:?s Pillars were 
'y accounted the Boundaries of humane Travels, 
4 WF and that for a great many Ages both the torrid 
|- F and frigid Zones (as they are called) were e- 
y FF ſteemed uninhabitable, and all that time the 
IC World was ignorant of it ſelf? beſides, you 
t, F know, it is not very long ſince thoſe vaſt Tradts 
, of Land, the Weſt Indies, were firſt diſcovered 
d # by ſomeof thoſe perſons you have named ; and, 
f to ſay no more, | pray how many Ages paſt o- 
: yer the heads of Mankind before this our Na- 
, tive Country of Britain (as conſiderable as it is, 
- # and we juſtly eſteem it) came into any know- 
- Þ ledge or conſideration with the reſt of the 
ſ World : think it not ſtrange therefore if Ura- 
, ma was lo lately diſcovered. 

Bioph. But that which I principally intended 
) to ſay was this, You afford me matter of great 
wonder, that you ſhould be ſo much concern. 
ed for a place very newly diſcovered (if it be 
| diſcovered) but eſpecially that you ſhould be- 
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lieve ſo many ſtrange things of it, before any 
one perſon hath gone from hence, and returned 
hither again to confirm thoſe reports of it. 

Sebaſt. Ifs and Exceptions are endleſs, and 1 
know no way to make a man b2-lieve that hath 
no mind to it; yet I will give you all the a. 
tisfaftion I am able, and that which I think is 
ſufficient in ſuch a Caſe. You mult know there- 
fore that this Country hath not been wholly un- 
diſcovered till now, as you ſuppoſe ; for I my 
ſelf have ſeen a Book of great Authority and 
Antiquity, which though ſomewhat obſcurely 
and figuratively written, yet certainly pointed 
at ſuch a place, and in ſome meaſure deſcribed 
it too, to him that attentively read and -conſi- 
dered it. Afd beſides, there are ſome very 
credible relations concerning ſome certain per- 
ions, that have heretofore made very fortunate 
Voyapes thither, 

But as to that you object, that no man hath 
gone from hence thither, and returned again to 
us to bring us the Tydings 3; you will eaſily fa- 
tishe your ſelf therein, if. you conſider what [ 
intimated before, viz. That thoſe who once get 
thither can have no inclinations. ta make a 
Change ſo much to their diſadvantage , as it 
mult needs be for them to return hither again. 
Beſides, though they ſay the paſſage is not very 
Jong thither, -yet it is no common Road ; and 
therefore very few will (at leaſt unneceſſarily) 
undertake it. | 

Es Phil. But if it be an untraced 
—_— fer Path, how ſhall a man find the 
EIS? way thither, if he have a mind 

to go? 
'" Zebaſt. O Philander, there is no great = 
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| culty in that, if a man be well reſolved on the 
' buſineſs; for beſides a Chart, and very punctual 


inſtrutions which the Ambaſſador left behind 
him for that purpofe when he was amongſt us, 
there are great ſtore of very $kilful and faithful 
Guides and Pilots, who freely offer their ſer- 
vice, and will not fail with God's Blcſling to 
land us ſafe there. 

Phil, | cannot tell what Biophilus thinks of 
this buſineſs : But for my part, Sebaſtian, I am 
ſo raviſhed with your relation, that if there 
be ſuch a place in the World I will find it out 
by God's help. I thank God 1 am no Male- 
Content, either with my Native Country, or 


* my private Fortunes; yet I ſec no reaſon we 


ſhould like Muſhromes live and die upon the 
ſame ſpot, and be a mere acceſſio Soli, or Heir- 
lomes to the place where we happened to be 
born , eſpecally if we may thus much mend 
our ſelves by the change. 1 am a Citizen of the 
World, and that ſhall be my Country where 1 


* can fare belt. 


But will you go with-me, Sebaſtian ? Then 
ſhall not only be out of all doubt of the truth 
of your Narrative , when | ſee you fo far be- 
lieve it your ſelf, as to adventure all upon it ; 
but I ſhall with much more cheerſulneſs change 
my Country, when I do not change my Friend, 
nor forego your Company. 

Sebaſt. Obligingly ſpoken and bravely re- 
ſolved, Philander : By God's Grace I will go 
with you ; and to aſſure you of my intentions, 
I will now acquaint you that I have been this 
good while in ſetting things in order, and in 
making preparations for the Voyage. 

Phil. But how ſhall we diſpoſe of our _—_ 
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lieve ſo many ſtrange things of it, before any 
one perſon hath gone from hence, and returned 
hither again to confirm thoſe reports of it. 

Sebaſt. Ifs and Exceptions are endleſs, and | 
know no way to make a man b-lieve that hath 
no mind to it ; yet I will give you all the ſa. 
tisfattion | am able, and that which I think is 
ſufficient in ſuch a Caſe. You muſt know there- 
fore that this Country hath not been wholly un. 
diſcovered till now, as you ſuppoſe ; for I my 
ſelf have ſeen a Book of great Authority and 
Antiquity, which though ſomewhat obſcurely 
and figuratively written, yet certainly pointed 
at ſuch a place, and in ſome meaſure deſcribed 
it too, to him that attentively read and -confi- 
dered it. And beſides, there are ſome very 
credible relations concerning ſome certain per- 
ions, that have heretofore made very fortunate 
Voyages thither, 

But as to that you object, that no man hath 
gone from hence thither, and returned again to 
usto bring us the Tydingsz you will eaſily fa 
tishe your ſelf therein, if. you conſider what | 
intimated before, viz. That thoſe who once get 
thither can have no inclinations - ta make a 
Change ſo much to their diſadvantage , as it 
muſt needs be for them to return hither again, 
Beſides, though they ſay the paſſage is not very 
Jong thither, -yct it is no common Road ; and 
therefore very few will (at leaſt unneceſſarily) 
undertake it. | 

X89 Phil. But if it be an untraced 
— 4 Path, how ſhall a man find the 
EY" way thicher, if he have a mind 

topo! 
'" Cebaſt. O Philender, there is no great _ 
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culty.in that, if a man be well reſolved on the 

' buſineſs; for beſides a Chart, and very punCtual 
inſtrutions which the Ambaſſador left behind 
him for that purpoſe when he was amongſt us, 
there are great ſtore of very $kilful and faithful 
Guides and Pilots, who freely offer their ſer- 
vice, and will not fail with God's Blcſling to 
land us ſafe there. 

Phil, | cannot tell what Biophil«s thinks of 
this buſineſs : But for my part, Sebaſtian, I am 
ſo raviſhed with your relation, that if there 
be ſuch a place in the World I will find it out 
by God's help. I thank God 1 am no Male- 
Content, either with my Native Country, or 

* my private Fortunes; yet I ſee no reaſon we 
ſhould like Muſhromes live and die upon the 
; ſame ſpot, and be a mere acceſſio Sol;, or Heir- 
lomes to the place where we happened to be 
born , eſpecally if we may thus much mend 
our ſelves by the change. 1 am a Citizen of the 
World, and that ſhall be my Country where I 
# can fare belt. 

But will you go with-me, Sebaſtian ? Then 
ſhall not only be out of all doubt of the truth 
of your Narrative, when | ſee you fo far be. 
lieve it your ſelf, as to adventure all upon it; 
but I ſhall with much more cheerſulneſs change 
my Country, when I do not change my Friend, 
nor forego your Company. 

Sebaſt. Obligingly ſpoken yp and bravely re- 
ſolved, Philander : By God's Grace I will go 
with you ; and to aflure you of my intentions, 
I will now acquaint you that I have been this 
good while in ſetting things in order, and in 
making preparations for the Voyage. 

Phil. But how ſhall we diſpoſe of our _— 
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here ? And what Commodities had we beſt to | 


furniſh our ſelves with to carry over with us ? 

Sebaſt. As for the diſpoſal of our preſent For. 
tunes, I can tell you there are very ſure Re. 
turns betwixt this Country and that ; for the 
Prince himſelf will be your ſecurity, if you 
put your Effects into ſuch hands as he hath ap. 
pointed, But as for Merchandice to carry with 
us, there will be no need of that; for the Coun- 
ty which we have in our eye is ſo gloriouſly 
rick and plentiful, the Prince is ſo noble and 
benign, and all the Inhabitants ſo kind and 
charitable, that we ſhall be ſure as ſoon as ever 
we come there to be furniſhed gratss with all 
that our hearts can wiſh : and moreover, if we 
ſhould put our ſelves to the trouble of tranſ- 
porting our Baggage with us, it would not or- 
ly incumber us in our Journey, but would allo 
ſeem to be ſuch mere traſh and lomber when we 
come there, that we ſhonld be aſhamed of it 
and of our ſelves too, for ſetting ſuch a value 
upon it. 

But there is another thing, and much more 
material, which 1 muſt needs tell you of, in order 
to our more fayourable reception when we come 
there, that is, we muſt before-hand quite alter 
our Habit and Garb, and not ſo much as ſmell 
of the Earth we came from : among(t other 
things, we muſt diſuſe our ſelves from Onions 
and Garlick, and from Fleſh too, that we may 
the eaſier accord with the Diet of the Country; 
and we muſt refine our Spirits, that we may be 
fit to breathe in that pure Air; and having (o 
done, there needs no more but to carry with us 
great minds and large Souls, to qualifie us both 
tor the Society and the enjoyments there, 2 
Phil. 


o 
" Traveller (for ſol will henceforward ſtile you ) 
for theſe inſtruftions : I will uſe the beſt of my 
endeavours to be fitted accordingly : But is 
there any thing elſe that I need to be adviſed 
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Phil. Thank you, Dear Friend and Fellow- 


in? 

Sebaſt. O yes, there is one thing more which 
| doubt you do not think of, and I am ſomewhat 
afraid leſt the mention of it ſhould diſcourage 
you; but it muſt be, and there is no avoiding it. 

Phil. In the name of God, what is it ? Mi- 
{truſt not my courage or conſtancy ; ll ſtick at 
nothing that croſſes my way to Vrana. 

Sebaſt. You remember 1 have intimated to 


| you already, that when we come at the Coun- 


try we deſign, we ſhall be immortal, we can 
never dye afterwards; but we mult dy before- 
hand, or we ſhall never come thither., This is 
the pinch of the buſineſs, what think you of it 
now, Philander ? 

Phil. Never the worſe for that, Fellow: Tra- 
veller : But, Good Lord! what a Dream have 


| I been inall this while? 1 thought verily you 


bad ſpoken Hiſtorical truth of ſome rare Earth- 
ly Country : but now my eyes are open, and I 


| perceive you mean Heaven, that's the Uranma 


you have all this while amuzed us with : Now 
| can unriddle the whole buſineſs : I have now a 
Clue to guide me through the maze of your 
Diſcourſe, and can decypher all the Figures you 
have uſed. Iam ſure *tis Heaven only can an- 
iwer the Character you have given ; that is the 
place where there is no pain, ſickneſs, nor 
death ; there is no Night nor darkneſs, but a 
perpetual Day ; there is to be found rhe true 
Balſome that cures all the Diſtempers and 
| wounds 
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wounds both of Body and Mind ; there are to 
be had all the other Rarities which you have Þ 


mentioned ; Jeſs Chriſt is the Ambaſſador 


from God Almighty, that invites us thither ; 


all is plain and eafie now; how dull was I, 
that I could not underſtand you ſooner ! 

Bioph. And have you drolled with us all this 
while, Sebaſtian? Have you wheedled me back 
again into the SnhjeCt 1 declined ? Is your fa. 
mous Urania in another World? I thought 
your News was impoſlible to be true, and now 
you as good as confels it. 

Sebaſt. By your pardon , Biophilus , have [ 
done you any wrong ? You ask'd for News, and 
| have told you good and true News; News 
of more importance, and more comfortabl: 
than any the Coffee-Houſe affords ; not ill. 
natured Stories of Whigg and Tory, nor fur- 
miſes about France and Jtaly, Turk and Count 
Teckley;, but a great truth of a Kingdom that 
cannot be ſhaken, a Kingdom wherein there is 
righteouſneſs and juſtice, unity and joy, love 
and good-will, everlaſting peace and everlalt 
ing life; a ſtate of that felicity, that it Is able 
to make us weary of this World, and to render 
the time of our life tedious to us till we come to 
the enjoyment of it; in a word, that is ſuffi. 
ent to make all the ways of Vertue ſeem ealie 
and deleQable, and even Death it ſelf delirable 
ig the way thither. | 

What think you of it, Philander, now you 
underſtand what Country it is | perſwaded you 
to? Doth your mind hold for the Voyage ? Will 
you go on with your preparations for it, as we 
were diſcourſing before ? Will you venture to 
ſhoot the Gulph that you may arrive at it ? , 

Pail. 
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Phil. Yes, Fellow-Traveller, 1 hold my re- 

was miſtaken in the particular, FÞilander tranſ 

. > ported with the 

yet. not in the general; it was 7,,,1tion of 

an Earthly Paradiſe that I had in javes, 

my thoughts all the while you 

were diſcourſing figuratively to us, and I had no 

other apprehenſions of your deſign, and therein 

Biophilus was more in the right than I; who was 


| confident there could be no ſach Country in this 


World as you deſcribed : but I heartily thank 
you for the deception ; you have cheated us in- 
to our own advantage. And now that [ under- 


* ſtand you, I do not change my Courſe, though 
* I change my Port, I hope I ſhall not be ſoab. 


ſurd, as to be more in earneſt for an Earthly 


* Country than for an Heavenly. 


Who would not gladly be at everlaſting reſt, 
and in an unchangeable Condition ? We are 
but Pilgrims and Strangers in ths World, but 
there we ſhall be at home and in our Father's 
Houſe ; here we are continually rofſed with 
Winds and Seas, tormented betwixt hopes and 
fears; there we come into harbour , and ſhall 
de ſafe as upon a Rock, ſtable and ſetled as the 
Mountains. 

Who can chuſe but wiſh to live for ever, 
and would not be contented to die qnce, that 


- he might be out of the reach of Chance or dan- 


ger for ever after ? Everlaſting Life ! what an 
Ocean of joy and felicity is contained in it ! 
It puts me into an Ecſtaſie to think of it ! Sure- 


* ly he doth not love himſelf, or doth not under- 


ſtand himſelf, who would not gladly leave an 
uncertain , troubleſome, quarrelſome, fooliſh, 
diſputing, ſuſpicious , enyious World, _ 
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far caſier terms than the attainment of it. But Þ* 
to live with the Ever-Bleſſed Jeſus, to ſpend EF" 
ternity-in the Society of good and wile, kind þ 


and peaceable men, to enter into everlaſting 
friendſhips, inviolable peace, unchangeable tel: 


city ! I am raviſhed and tranſported with the 


thoughts of it. 


When once | had the happineſs to take no 
tice of a poor man, blind from his Mother; 


Womb, who never had ſeen the Sun, nor could 


have any Notion of Beauty or Colours, nor of 
any of that variety of delightful Obje&ts which 


the eye and light preſent tous, and entertain u; 
with ; when afterwards (1 ſay) by a ſtrange 
Cure this poor man had his eyes opened, and 
found a Crowd of new delights preſs in upon 


him, he thought himſelf ſurrounded with Mi 


racles, and was almoſt diſtrafted with wonder, 
And certainly no leſs, but a great deal more, 
will our ſurprize be when we come to Heaven, 
where probably we ſhall have new Powers open- 
ed, which ſhall diſcover ſuch Glories to us 2s 
we were not capable of perceiving before, if 
they had been preſented to us; but moſt cer- 


tainly we ſhall chen have new Objects of de- Þ 


light to entertain thoſe Powers we have, and 
thoſe tranſcendent to all we ever had experience 
of before. 

Or when I think of the Children of 1/-a:! 
firſt coming out of Egypr, where they had lived 
for ſome hundreds of years in the Condition of 
Slaves, under the jealous eye of a barbarous 
Prince, treated with hardſhip and ſeverity, 
and expoſed to all the indignities, inſolences 
and cruelty.of a faithleſs and ingrateful people ; 
and then after this, (leaping as we ſay out - 

the 


But 
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| he Frying Pan into the Fire) were carried into 
"a vaſt and howling Wilderneſs, and there 


; 
"Mountains, in danger of Wild beaſts, and be. 


ſpending forty years more amidſt Seas and 


ſet with Enemies, having no City of refuge, 


'no Strong Holds, no Friends, no Allies, no 
'comfort or ſupplies, but from hand to mouth ; 


'when (1 ſay) Theſe poor people arrived at laſt 


-at the Promiſed Land, the Land of Canaan, a 


Land of Olive-yards and Vine-yards, a Land 


'fowing with Milk and Honey, and the Glory 


of all Lands, and found themſelves peaceably 
poſſeſs'd of it, under their own God , their 
own Prince, and their own Laws, and flowing 


-in ſuch plenty of all good things, that they 


now became the admiration and envy of all 


* their Neighbours, who had been the SubjeCt of 
"their contempt and ſcorn bcfore: I can but 
: phanſie how they were aſtoniſhed at the change, 
' what a wonder they were to themſelves; and I 


am apt to believe, that for ſome time after they 
could not but ſuſpect they were under a pleaſant 


: illuſion of phancy, and that all their felicity 


was no better than a Dream, 

So alſuredly, when we ſhall ficſt come to Hea- 
yen, our ſpiritual Canaan, to the enjoyment of 
an happineſs of God's preparing, who hath all 


- the Ingredients of felicity in his power, and in- 


finite Wiſdom to contrive and compound them, 


: and unſpeakable goodneſs to beſtow them, and 


who, as the Scripture expreſſes it, bath from 
the beginning of the World been deſigning and 
preparing ſuch a ſyſteme of joy and felicity as 
may at once both moſt delight his Creatures, 
and diſplay all his aforeſaid Attributes ; when, 
[ fay, we ſhall firſt obſerve the ſtrange change 

between 
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between a narrow, ſtingy, neceſſitous, unquiet, | 
ſickly, peeviſh and contentious World, which F* 
we have left behind us, and the ſettlement ani 
peace, plenty and glory of that we enter upon; 
it will not be eaſie for us (without larger mind; 
than we have now) to know how to behave oi: 
felves; we ſhall be apt to be oppreſt with wor Þ- 
der, and, if it were poſſible, to die with excehÞ 
of joy. 

Sebaſt. You (peak bravely and ſenſibly, Dex 
Phil. You ſcem to have gone up to Mount Neb, 
and to have fed your Eyes with the proſpect dF 
the Holy Land ; but have you conſidered the 1 
difficultics of the way, as well as the happinck# 
of the Journies end? Will you not like th: 
Iſraelites (you ſpake of even now) repent, ani 
bethink your ſelf of rurning back when you er. 
counter difficulty or danger ? Will not Deati 
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pomp? Will you not ſhrink when you ſhal 
come to be ſtript naked of all your Worldy 
Habiliments? Will you not have a lingring al. 
ter your old accommodations, your fine Houſ:, Þ- 
rich Furniture , pleaſant Gardens, ſprightly Þ; | 
Wines, or any other pleaſures and entertain 
ments of the Body ? 

Phil. No, no, Sebaſtian, I will go to Hez Þ n 
ven, whatever come of it ; what can diſco # © 
rage a man when Heaven is at Stake? ||Þ b 
the Journey put me to a little trouble, there Þ it 
is reſt at the end of it. What is it to exerciſe © m 
a little patience, when a maa ſhall be crowned F ov 
at laſt ? Who would not run, ſtrive, do or ſuf- Þ oi 
fer any thing, and venture all upon ſuch 2 þÞ 


wager ? fo 


Shall I be frighted with Death ? that will F er 
come 
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' come however,and I am ſure the Chriſtian Reſolk- 


neglecting eternal life is not the #92 
way to eſcape It. 
Shall 1 be ſollicitous for my eſtate and world- 


' ly accommodations, whenl know, whether I go 


to Heaven or no, I muſt ſhortly leave them all 


- behind me? And ſurely if they cannot ſave me 


: from death, they ought not to hinder me of 


> Eternal Life. | 


Or ſhall 1 hanker after Onions and Garlick, 
and the Flcſh-Pots of Egype, as you called the 
pleaſures of the Body; which will certainly for- 


* lake me, if 1 do not forſake them firſt. No, 1 


+ have connted the coſt, there is nothing ſhall 
: diſcourage me by the grace of God, I will go 
: to Heaven ; but I pray let us not part Company, 


= et us go to Heaven together. 


Sebaſt. With all my hearr; dear Friend ; for 


© though 1 doubt we muſt not ex- 


| pet much Company with us, yet 7; advantages 


| perfect ſolitude is ſomewhat 


of good Company 
in the way t2 


* uncomfortable, and there are ypeaver. 


- « 


preat advantages of Society. For 
if any body ſhould be ſo abſurd as to laugh at us 


 0n our Journey, we can the better deſpiſe them. 


if either of us ſhould happen to be heavy and 
weary in our way, we may animate and quicken 
one another, If any difhculty befal, that may 
be too hard for any one of us, by our united 
!trength we may be able to encounter and re- 
move ir, If either of us ſhould ſwerve a little 


- Out of the narrow way, towards the right hand 


or towards the lefr, the other may recal and 


rectify him, Beſides, the great additional com- 


fort it will be when we come at our Journies 
end, not only that we ſee one another _ 
L an 
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and enjoy one anothers Society, but eſpecially Þ* 
when we reflect upon the good ſervice we have 
done to one another in bringing each other 
thicher, we ſhall have our joys redoubled by the 
refletion, and feel not only our -own individual 
ſhares, but that alſo of each other. 

Phil. Happily thought of, Fellow. Traveller, 
but will not B:ophils go with us too: what ay 
you, Sir ? 


Bioph. You are honeſt Gentlemen, and my 4 
is © goodFriends; but, Lord, wha: © 
S-epricijm j- Romances do you make , wha t 
Fear, Cud checks Caſtles do you build in the Air, Þ 8 
by ſober reaſon. and what ſhadows do you fee ſÞ © 
your ſelves withal ! You talk of & Þ 

Heaven as confidently as if you had travelled " 
an hundred times through all the Regions ol it, 
or rather indeed as if you had viſited the World IF 0 
in the Moon. But whea all is done,did ever you - 
(i 


or any body elſe fee ſnch a place as Heaven, 
For Gods ſake therefore leave theſe Enthuſiaſti Þ 4! 
cal whimſcys, and talk like men, ſpeak of ſom: & !! 
thing that is certain and viſible, or probable at Þ ”! 
leaſt, and do not forego ſubſtance for ſhadows, © © 
certainties for uncertainties, | 
Phil. God help you, good Neighbour, in re Þ * 
quital of the caution you give vs: aſſure your þ *l! 
ſelf, we have the ſame ſenſes and the ſame Þ fo 
ſelf love that you have, and only wiſh you hal Þ 
the ſame Faith that we have., Weare not wil Þ 
ling to part with certainties for uncertainties; Þ * 
for if Heaven be not certain, we are ſure no- Þ #10 
thing elſe is. And as for the things of this Þ 68! 
World, they are ſo far from it, that nothing is kod 
more certain, than that we mult part with them 
ſhortly, whether we will or no: But as for the aſh; 
other 
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I other World, we know whom we have believed. 


* Bioph. I tell you, all is but dream and phan- 
| cy, there is no proof in the World for it. All 
! you have to ſay is, that men mult believe; as 
if you ſhould ſay, ſhut your Eyes and ſee, you 
perſwadea man to find the way to Heaven blind- 
fold. No, give me good proof, or I'll not ſtir 
a ſoot ,, with me ſecing is believing. 
Phil. Remember your ſelf, good Neighbour, 
are not you a Chriltian ? Do not you believe 
that Jeſus Chrilt came from Heaven on purpoſe 
to make diſcovery to us of thoſe celeſtial Re- 
gions, and to ſhew us the way thithec ? And 
did not he confirm his report to us by undenia- 
ble Miracles ? Did he not come into rhe World 
: miraculouſly, and return -thither again viſibly ? 
' Did he not from thence ſend down admirable 
"tokens of his Preſence and Authority there, 


* eſpecially on the famous day of Pentecoſt ? Be- 


| ſides, do you not fee all wiſe men provide for 


- another World, and that generally good and 


virtuous men, when they come to die, are ra- 
viſhed with joy 1n contemplation of it, as if they 


© really ſaw Heaven open to receive them ? 


Broph. Whether or no I believe as much as 
you do, yet I believe this one thing inſtead of 
'all the reſt, that we are born to be cheated. 
For what with the illuſions of our own melan- 
choly phancies, what by the prejudices of our 


1. Þ Education,and the imperious dictates of others, 
, | what by the authority of unaccountable Tradi- 


tion, and publick Fame, and what by the de- 
ligns of Politicians, it is an bard matter to 


* koow what elſe to believe. 


Phil. Indeed, Biophilus, 1 am both ſorry and 


aſhamed to hear you talk at this rate. AndI1 
"I ——- 
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co not wonder now, that you were ſo deſiion: 
to decline this kind of Diſcourſe when we fel 
upon it. I hope you take me for your Frien{ 


q; 
"1 
, 


as well as your Neighbour , and Sebaſtian her: Þ 


for a diſcreet and worthy Gentleman, ſuffer 
your ſelf to be perſwaded by us to think and 
ſpeak more ſoberly and becoming your elf in 
theſe great matters, or if you will not think 
like a Chriſtian, yet talk like a man for le 
me tell you, you ſeem not only to reject Chri- 
ſtianity, but all Religion in general, and upon 


thoſe terms you will be as little fic for this 


World as for that which is to come. 
For what a ſad Creature is a man of no Rel: 


Eion at all? What State or Civil Government 


will be able to endure him, whom no Oaths cat 


oblige or faſten upon? How can there be an 
Civil Society with him that hath no Faith, tha 
can neither truſt nor be truſted ? What ſecurit 
can {uch a man give that he ſhall not diſturb th: 


State, violate the perſon of his Prince, fallſit; 


his truſt, betray his Friend, cut his Neighbour Þ 


throat, if he be under the awe of no God, thi: 


expectation of no rewards nor puniſhments ir EF} 


another World ? What ſecurity can there be, | 


ſay, in dealing with ſuch a man, what ſincerity Þ 


in his Friendſhip, what ſafety in his Neighbour. 


hood ? For all theſe depend upon the reverence Þ * 
of Religion, which he that is wholly deſtitute Þ 
of, mult needs become devotum caput, a Wolls F 
Head, the peſt and vermine of humane Society. Þ 

Do not therefore, dear Biophilus, at once F 
both ſtifle your own Conſcience, and affront F 
the common ſenſe and reaſon of Mankind. Do 


not under the pretence of being more witty 


and ſagacious than other men, reaſon your ſelf 


into 
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into brutality, and whilſt you grow over-wiſe 
+jn your own Eyes, be the moſt fatally miſtaken 
'and loſt for ever. 

Why ſhould you abandon your ſelf to deſpe- 
"ration, and leave your ſelf without any refuge 
in adverſity : we are well and chearful here at 
preſent, God be thanked ; but the time will 
come when God will ſtand us in ſtead, when 
we ſhall have necd of the retreats and comforts 


- of Religion. Above all things in the World, 


leave not your ſelf without hope in your latter 
end, do as becometh a man of your parts and 
diſcretion, ſuſpe your own ſuſpicions, and let 


-not the opinion you have, that other men are 
*nnder prejudices, prejudice you againſt the at- 
*euments for believing. Come deal ingenuouſly, 
and open your Breaſt, propound the grounds 
© of your ſuſpicions, the objeCtions you have a- 
© gainſt Religion; and though I cannot promiſe 


you that 1 will anſwer them all to your fatiCſ- 
ſation, yet I doubt not but here is one that 
' will. 

Bioph. Look you, Gentlemen, you put me 
into a great ſtrait; for if upon this invitation 


: of yours, I do not diſcloſe my mind to you, 1 
* ſhall ſeem diſingenuous, and you will think 


worſe of me than perhaps I deſerve; and on 
the other ſide, if I do diſcover my ſentiments, 


v1 ©. it is probable, that my Creed will fall ſo many 
» Articles ſhort of yours, that we ſhall break 
out into ſome heats, and endanger the continu- 


ance of our Neighbourly converſation. How- 
ever ſince it ſeemsto be your deſire, I will be 


' plain with you, in confidence, that as you are 
| Gentlemen, you will deal ingenuouſly with me, 
| andif you can do me no good, you will do me 
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no burt ; my meaning is, that if it ſhould hay. 
pen you do not convince my reaſon, I hope you 


will not defame my perſon, nor expoſe me to Þ 


the infolencies of the Rabble, who believe in 


groſs and by whole Sale, and throw dirt upon Þ 


all that chew what they ſwallow, 


The Epicurean 


d. . 
_ Sceptick, I declare to you, that 


not only becauſe the generality of mankind, ani 


even Epicurus himſelf owned ſo much, but be 


cauſe it is not conceivable how the World ſhoull Þ 
be without one; for no wit or reaſon of ma 


can evince to me, how any thing ſhould begir 


to be without ſome neceſſary and eternal ExiW 


ſtent, to begin the'motion, and to bring it int! 
Being; or which is the ſame thing in effect 


there can be no ſecond Cauſe, if there be nF 


ficlt. 


Now in the firſt place, that Þ 
yon may not think me a perfet 


I 
vey 
g 


tt 


b 
W 
' 
: tt 
0, 
Cc 
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IT 
I acknowledge the Being of a God, and tha 


But then beyond this you muſt pardon me, 
for to deal ſincerely with you, 1 do not think F 
that this God minds or troubles himſelf about FF 
the World after he hath made it. Much I: 
do I fee any ſufficient ground for that whiaF 


Philander hath been talking ſo warmly about, * 


namely, a World to come. And for eter 
life (which men ſpeak ſuch great things of )|ÞF . 


profeſs I look upon it as a flat impoſlibility, fo 


as much as I ſee men die, but ſee no foundatio! 


for a belief, that there is any life or exiſtenc'F 


out of a body. 


: There are ſome other points of affinity wit 
theſe that I withhold my aſſent from; but b+þ 
cauſe you have challenged me to a rational d:} 
bate , therefore to give fair play, and to put 
| | theÞ 
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i the buſineſs betweeen us to an iſſue, I will inſiſt 
” but upon one point, and that ſhall be the ſame 


© which we fell into by chance at our firſt coming 


' together ; namely , whether there be ſuch a 
+ thing as a publick Tribunal or general Judg- 


- ment, where mens ations ſhall be reviewed and 


- cenſured after this life. Prove me but this one 
- point ſufficiently and plainly, and 1 will grant 


- you all the reſt, 


Sebaſt. Now you ſhew your ſelf a man, and 


* a ſhrewd one too, though not a 
© Chriſtian. For | muſt acknowledg The great conſe- 


| that you have with great judg- 9c and gene- 


ral influence of 


- ment pitcht upon the very Car- . 

» dinal Cline of Religion: and fares ko 
* which, if it be proved (as 1 do 

* not doubt but it ſhall be) will infer all the 
| reſt; butif it miſcarry, all falls with it. The 


© Pe RS 


perſwaſton of a Judgment to come is the great 
awe upon mens Conſciences, the principal mo- 
tive of virtue and piety, the reſtraint and check 
upon vice and wickedneſs, and indeed the ſinew 
of Civil Government, and bond of humane So- 
ciety, This both ſuppoſes the Being of a God 
(which you grant) and of a Providence alſo 
(which you deny); for if there were not a God, 
it is evident there could be no Provicence in this 
World, nor Judgment in another: and this, 


if- it be granted or proved, neceſſarily draws 
| after it rewards and puniſhments in the life to 
# come; for otherwiſe a Judgment would be but 


a matter of curioſity, and a trouble to no pur- 


| poſe. You have therefore, in making choice 
* of this for the critical or deciſive point, given 
great proof of your own fagacity, and pur the 


matter upon a right iſſue. 
L 4. Bioph. 
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 Bioph. Well, prove it then. 

Sebaſt. What proof do you require of this? 
Why ſhould not the teſtimony of the holy Scri. 
pture ſatisfy you ? For in the firſt place, if 
there be a God (which you have acknowlede: 


ed) you cannot but think it reaſonable, that if Þ 


he intend to judge the World, he ſhould give 
ſome intimation of it to the Sons of men before: 
hand, fince they muſt needs be fo highly con- 
cerned in the knowledge of it, and then in the 
next place the Scripture cannot be denied to be 
as expreſs and full in this particular, as it is 
poſſible for words to make it, There God de- 
clares and confirms it innumerable times, and 
the more to awaken men to the conſideration 
of it, and preparation for it, he is ſaid to have 
appointed a ſer time for it , he hath foretold 
who ſhall be the Judge, with what pomp and 
retinue he ſhall come attended, what meaſures 
he ſhall proceed by, and what ſhall be the cir 
cumſtances of that great ſolemnity. 
Bioph. Excuſe me there, Sebaſtian, 1am nt 
to be born down by authority, 
Serzgture proof of hut convinced by reaſon ; if you 
= of Fug will do any good upon me, you 
» juſtified by : ., 
reaſon. mult deal with me as a Phi'olo- 
pher, not a bigotted perſon. 
Sebaſt. By your favour, Sir, it is not to in- 
poſe upon you, ta give you Divine Authority 
tor proof. If indeed I. ſhould nrge you only 
with the Opinions of men, you might complain 


I did you wrong; for in ſuch a caſe your denial F 


would have as much authority as their aſſertion: 
but I hope God may be believed upon his own 
word , eſpecially in a buſineſs of this nature, 
which depends ſo much upon the determination 
$5 I of 
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of his will; for who can tell Gods mind better 
' than himſelf ? Who kyows the mind of man, but 
the ſpirit of a man which is in bim? And who can 


pretend to declare what God will do, unleſs 


© he be pleaſed to reveal his intentions? But if 
- he declare he will judge' the World, we may 


be ſure it ſhall be done, 

Bioph. I, bur that is the Queſtion, Sebaſtian, 
how ſhall I be aſſured that God hath any ſuch in- 
tentions, or hath made any ſuch Declaration ? 

Sebaſt. That which we call by the name of 
holy Scripture, is nothing elſe but a colleftion 
of ſuch Declarations of the mind of the Divine 
Majeſty, as he hath thought fit from time to 


* timeto make to the Sons of men. And thole 
Books, which are fo called , have been reve- 


renced by wile men in all Ages upon that ac- 
count, as ſuch, all imaginable care hath been 
taken to preſerve them from corruption or de- 
pravation, and ſeveral of the beſt of men 
have expoſed their lives, rather than conſent 
to the deſtruftion of them. Now why ſhould 
you call in queſtion the Avthority of theſe 
Books, which you cannot do without impeach- 
ing the wiſdom of the moſt able, and the ſin- 
cerity of the -moſt honeſt of men, and upon 
the ſame terms you derogate from the Faith of 
all Mankind, and muſt (if you will be impar- 
tial) abrogate the credit of all the old Re- 
cords in the World, For as much as (beſides 
all other conſiderations) theſe Sacred Records, 
| mean the Books of the Old and New Teſfa- 
ment, do bear an irrefragable teſtimony to 
each other, and asa pair of Indentures, juſlify 
one another. Which you will eaſily be con- 
vinced of, if you conſider, that theſe wy Vo- 

umes 
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Jumes were written in ſeveral very remote Ages, 
and conſequently by perſons that could hold ng 
correſpondence one with another, and were in 
the cuſtody of thoſe that were of ſuch contrary 
intereſts and opinions, that it was impoſſible 
they cither would or could conſpire together 
to put a cheat upon the World in them. Now 
it notwithſtanding theſe two Books ( in the cir- 
cumſtances aforeſaid) ſhall verifie one another, 
fo as that whatſoever rhe Old Teſtament pro- 
miſes, the New Teſtament performs, what the 
one foretold the other repreſents the accom. 
pliſhment of ; what ground is or can there be to 
ſuſpect the truth of them ? For if ſeveral Wir. 
neſſes, and thoſe of ſeveral Countries, and of 
contrary intereſts,ſuch as never ſaw the Faces of 
one another before, and therefore neither would 
nor could combine together and contrive their 
ſtory, and eſpecially being examined apart too, 
ſhall notwithſtanding jump in the ſame matter 
of fat and circumſtances alſo, there is no man 
ſo humorſome and abounding in his own ſenſe, 
but will allow their evidence to be good and ſub. 
ſtantial; then much more is there very good 
ground to believe theſe Books, which have all 
theſe advantages, and ſeveral other , which | 
will not inſiſt upon. 

Bioph. Theſe are pretty things which you 
ſay z but this is not that kind of proof I expected 
from you: if this be all the ſatisfation you can 
give me, I am where | was. 

Sebaſt. No, Biophilus , this is not all I have 
toſay; but Ithought fit to remonſtrate to you 
the ſufficiency of this kind of proof in it ſell, 
which men of your way are apt to make ſo ſlight 
of, and thence to convince you, that thoſe =_ 
that 
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that take up with this alone, are not ſuch ſoft 


and credulous people as you are wont to repre- 
ſent them. 

But what if I had no other 1: 5s juftpradence 
proof but this, I do not find that ” prepare for a 
you are able to reply any thing ends" —_— 
to it, it is an eaſier thing to yJence were leſs 
hough at an Argument, than to thax it 7s. 
anſwer it. Beſides, if this way of probation 
were far leſs conſiderable than it is, yet you 
know that any evidence will ſerve againſt none, 
and the meaneſt Arguments will carry a cauſe 
when there is nothing to be ſaid on the other 
ſide. If you could but pretend to prove on 
your part, that there were no ſuch thing as a 
Judgment to come, you had then ſome reaſon 
to be ſtrift in your demands of proot from me 
of what I aſſert : but in a true balance the leaſt 
grain or moment in the World will caſt the ſcale 
when there is nothing againſt it. Now ſince 
you know well enough, you can offer no kind 
of proof of an aſſertion contrary to this we 
have before us, nothing in the Earth but over- 
wiſe doubts, grave ſuſpicions, and, perhaps it 
may not be ſo, I appeal to your impartial rea- 
ſon, whether it-be not more fit to ſuſpeCt (at 
leaſt) that it is ſo where there is ſome proof of 
it, than to ſuſpeCt it is not ſo where no Argu- 
ment is given for the negative, nay indeed 
where none can be given. 

Negatives, you know, are hard to prove in 
general, but eſpecially in ſuch a caſe as this is : 
For he that undertakes to prove ſuch a Nega- 
tive, hath but one of theſe two ways to do it, 
viz, either he muſt affirm, that he hath ſurvey- 
ed the whole ſtate of Nature, and ſeen all the 

h Cauſes 
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Cauſes that are in working, and then mult aſſert Þ* 


de fatto, that there is no ſuch thing upon the 
Loom as that he denies; and alſo that he per. 
feftly underſtands the whole mind and will of 
God,and that he intends no ſuch thing; orelſe 
he muſt demonſtrate by reaſon, that it is plain. 
ly impoſſible, and a flat contradiction, that any 
ſach thing ſhould be : either of which you car: 
not, without intolerable abſurdity, afhicm in the 
preſent caſe. 

So that, as I ſaid, you have nothing but bare 
ſuſpicions on your ſide (whatever Arguments | 
have on mine.) Now beſides the inequal ba. 
lance of nothing againſt ſomething, be it never 
ſo ſmall, do but conſider what ſtrange impru. 
dence it is to adventure ſo great a ſtake, as all 
your intereſt in another World amounts to, up 
on a meer 07 putaram ; for what if ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen to prove true at laſt, what will 
become of you then, what a fad condition are 
you caſt into ! 

Wiſe men are wont to value not only cer: 


tainties, but alſo probabilities, and even con- þ 


tingencies alſo ; now ſeeing it is not impoſſible 
but ſuch a thing may be, and it is of infinite 
conſequence, if it ſhould be, there is all the 
wiſdom in the World to be provided for it. You 
will ſay, It may not be; but that is all that In 
fidelity it ſelf can enable you to ſay, and then 
ſure it is far ſafer to ſuppoſe that it may be, for 
no hurt can come of that ; but the danger is un- 
ſpeakable on the other ſide, if it ſhould prove 
to be true, Ina word, in ſuch a caſe as this is, 
It is a wiſe mans part rather to believe upon 
flight evidence, than to disbelieve upon great 
preſumptions. 
; Bioph, 
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- flipt from you unadviſedly, how- 
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Bioph. 1 am beholden to you for the Friendly 


| caution you give me ; but it is your reaſons | 


expect at this time, and not your advice. 
Sebaſt. Thoſe you ſhall have preſently,and do 
not think I trifle with you, or decline the proaf 
| promiſed , becauſe 1 proceed thus gradually 
and ſlowly with you : The true reaſon whereof 
is, becauſe I would rather your own prudence 
ſhould incline you to believe, than that my Ar- 
guments ſhould preſs you to it, and | much more 
deſire that you ſhovld be ſafe, than that 1 ſhould 
have the glory of a Victory; it is only your 
concern that we go upon, have therefore a lit- 
tle patience that we may rightly underſtand cne 


| another, and ſince you have refuſed Scripture- 


proof, give me leave to ask you particularly 


+ what kind of proof you expect of this matter 


under our conſideration. 

[n the firſt place, 1 hope yon do not require 
ſenſible evidence of a day of . 
udgment : you were ſaying even 7 Unt of 
Judg 2 hed dry ane.. proof and what 
now, that no man had feen Hea- jure of evi- 
ven, and therefore you did not gence & to bs ex- 


believe it. Poſſibly thoſe words prffed in the 
Principles of Re- 


ever it is (you know) a thing _—_— 


future which we are now debating about, and 
ſenſible proof cannot be required of that with- 
out flat contradiction : it is as if a man ſhould 
deſire to ſee that which confeſſedly is not ro be 
ſeen, and that a thing ſhould be that is not, or 
be and not be at the ſame time ; you know you 
cannot have ſenſible evidence to day that the 
Sun will riſe to morrow ; in ſhort, neither of 
any thing paſt nor future, but only of that which 


is preſent, 
There 
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There are ſome men in this Age, and per. | 
haps you may be acquainted with them, who Þ 


will only appeal totheir ſenſes, and according. 
ly they reject the notion of God and of Spirits, 
meerly becauſe they can ſee no ſuch things 
Now if I thought this were your Opinion, | 
muſt go another way to work than | intended; 
but if it will content you that | make the point 
. {ſeem reaſonable and clear tothe Eyes of your 
mind, though I do not gratify your bodily Eyes 
with a ſtrange proſpect, then I will proceed az 
I deligned. 

Bioph. Well, we are agreed for that. I did, 
I conteſs , ſpeak of ſeeing Heaven, but there 
was no contradiction in that ; becauſe if there 
be any ſuch place, it is ſuppoſed to be conſtant. 
ly exiſtent, and therefore may be viſible : yet 
I do not expect to ſee the Judgment till the 
time comes, becauſe fatures are not to be ſeen, 
but foreſeen. Go on therefore, and give me rs 
tional evidence, and it ſhall ſuffice, 

Sebaſt. Burt there is another thing I deſire to 
be reſolved of, namely, what meaſure or de 
gree of rational evidence you will be ſatisfied 
with. The reaſon of my inquiry is this, ſome 
men there are who highly pretend to a read! 
neſs to believe upon juſt grounds, but when it 
comes to tryal, they are humourſome and cap- 
tious, they will require fuch evidence as the 
mature of the thing cannot admit of (even ſup- 
poſing it to be true) they expect ſuch proof 2s 
ſhall leave no room for cavil and exception, 
ſuch as a man can find no evaſion from, but that 
will extort an aſſent from him whether he will 
or no. Now I muſt tell you, this is very hard 
and unreaſonable in any caſe whatſoever, for 


as” 


£ 
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er. F* as much as the wit of man is fitter to pull 
ho &* down than to build up, and it is the eaſieſt 
vs thing in the World to find ſhifts and cavils, in- 
ts, F ſomuch that he muſt believe very little indeed, 
that will admit of nothing which ſome light 
1 objeftion or other inay be made againſt. God 
d; # himſelf hath provided no remedy for contuma- 
nt cy, and ſuch men mult go on, and periſh with- 
ur # out Cure; for no Argument can eſcape a capti- 
ts & ous humour. 
as Beſides, if ſuch ſtrict demands of fatisfaCti- 
on were at any time allowable, yet can they 
|, # by no means be reaſonably inſilted upon in ſuch 
© W acaſe as this; for if ſuch irreſiſtible evidence 
© WF were to be had in this matter, there would be 
- & no room for virtue, it would then be a neceſſary 
t F ation to believe, and no inſtance of choice,nor 
© any Argument of a virtuous mind ? For what 
, FF can be the praiſe or rewardableneſs of doing 
that which a man cannot chuſe but do ; or what 
» excellency is there in Faith , when there is no 
* pretence in the World for unbelief ? 

Therefore all that you can juſtly and wiſely 
expect in the preſent caſe is, that there be ſufh- 
cient ground given you for a diſcreet choice, 

and over-weight enough in one ſcale to incline 
: the judgment of a prudent man, fo far that he 
ſhall ſee it is more reaſonable that he believe; 
| than that he do not. This is very properly 
- to beeſteemed conviction of our reaſon ; this 
* Is the juſt Standard of prudence, and this is the 
* Principle that wiſe men govern themſelves by 
inweighty affairs. And indeed, if no man ſhould 
determine himſelf to the purſuit of a buſineſs 
until there were no objetion, no excuſe, co- 


| lour, or pretence to the contrary, all wy. 
c 


> 
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bleſt projections and moſt profitable and nec. 
ſary undertaking of mankind, would be nipped 
and blaſted in the bud, 

Bioph. In truth 1 do not ſee but your demand 


is reaſonable, and I muſt yield to you in thi? 


particular alſo. 
Sebaſt. Then I ask no more, 


In order tothe ſa-" phil, Yes, Sebaſtian, let me put} 


—_— youin mind of one thing more, 


muſt firſt come to which is, that B:ophilus will pro 
indiffermcy. miſe you to hold the ſcales eva, 
otherwiſe an over-weight in &-& 


ther bf them will not be diſcernable z my mean. 


ing is, that he agree to be ſincerely indifferent, 
and willing to believe on the one fide as wel 


as on the other : for | have found by my ow: 


%+ 
|. 
6 
* 
. 


* As 
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Þ 


experience, that whileſt a man retains a partial | vi 


fondneſs for an Opinion, it is not all the Argi. 
ments in the World ſhall beat him out of ir, h: 
will ſee all that which makes for him as through 


a magnifying Glaſs, and ſo think it great and 


conſiderable , and contrariwiſe all that which : 


is againſt him ſhall ſcem little and deſpicable, Þ 


But when a man comes to this paſs, that he is Þ* i 
content one {ide ſhould be true as well as the FF"! 


other, then ( and notrill then ) the beſt reaſon 


will carry it. Therefore unleſs you premiſc 


this, you will ſtrive againſt the ſtreani, and dil By "+ 


pute in vain. 


Sebaſt. Thank you heartily for that, Philar- 
der. It is very true, Biophilas, that if you oppoſe 
reſolution and prejudice againſt the diſcourſe | F 


am to make to you, that will be Armor of proof 


againſt all the Arguments that can be brought, Þ 


and then we had as good ſtay here as go further 
and loſe our labour, b 
uk 
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*1* But why, good Biophiles, ſhould you not lie 
x05 as far towards the Doctrine which Lam aſſert- 
© ing , as towards the contrary? _ 
n{Þ} Nay , why ſhould you not look Þ #. &reatly 
. . mans intereſt that 
hisþ+ upon it as greatly your intereſt, ,,-,- 
| g40n ſhould be 
© that there ſhould be another ;,,,, 
e # World, and a Judgment at the 
ut end of this? lt is certain, you andall of us muſt 
re dye, there is no-peradventure in that, and it 
ro werea moſt {ad and diſmal thing to think of it, 
n+ if death put an utter end to a man, ſo that all his 
&& comforts and all his hopes cxpire with him. And 
n. 8 | wonder in my heart how any man can think 
8 of death with any meaſure of patience upon 
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* thoſe terms ; and that it doth not make him ſul- 
# Icon and melancholy all the days of his life. You 
# will ſay he mult yield to neceſlity 3 but that is a 
= remedy worle than the Diſeaſe (if it be poſlible) 
=ro ſeek a cure for Ceath in deſperation; to tell 
Y me there is a neceſſity of dying, is only to tell 
E me there is no help in the caſe, which 1s the ve- 
ry thing I complain of. 
* And this conſideration is ſo much the more 
* ſharp 2nd cutting , by how much the more a 
© mans life hath been pleaſant and comfortable. 
2 As for a man that hath all his life time been 
} oppreſſed with Calamities, pinched with Po-+ 
2 vzrty, covered with obloquy, or afflicted with 

 aorrible pains, Cc. it may ſeem eaſie to him 
itodye, that fo he may have that reſt in the 
* gravz which he could not have above ground ;z 
and though he thinks he ſhall be ſenſible of no 
# comfort there, yet be ſhall fare as well as other 
* men in that ſtate, But for him that hath had 
| good treatment in the World, pleaſant accom- 
' modations, tempting fortunes and — 
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for ſuch a man to think of Death, which wil 
ſpoil him of all his Ornaments, and level hin 


with the duſt, that will interrupt all his de. 
lights, put an end to all his deſigns and proje 
Ctions, and draw a dark veil over all his gl 


ries: I ſay, if ſuch a man hath nothing to com. 


fort him againſt Death, if there be no life aft 
this, but a man muſt for ever forſake and b:Þ- 


forſaken of all his felicities, I cannot fee hoy 
he can poſlibly avoid an unſpeakable abhorrenc: 
of it: nay, that's not all neither z for methink; 


it ſhould render all his preſent enjoyments nc: Þ 
only inſipid and loathſome, but even a very tc 


ment to him whilſt he is in the midſt of them, 


Now why ſhould any man reſiſt the only ri- 
medy in this caſe, the only conſolatory again 
the ſuram of all calamities, which is the hops 
of another lite? Why ſhould he be willing to F 


dye as the Beaſt dies, and to abandon himſelf to 
the grave to rottenneſs and oblivion ? It were 
certainly better never to have been born, than 
both to live in perpetual fear of dying, an( 
being dead, to be as if a man had never lived; 
better never to have taſted the ſweets of life, 
than to be only tantalized, and by that time he 
begins to live, to begin to die, and then beE 
ternally deprived of what he juſt had a ſmact 
and a ſight of, 


Nay farther yet, if a man had lived only F 


like a Beaſt, it had been no great matter to 
dye like a Beaſt : If, Ifay, a man lookt no far- 
ther than his fodder, had no ſenſe of any thing 
but eating and drinking, and had a Soul in him 


that ſerved only for ſalt to keep the body from F 


putrefaCtion, ſo that he never lookt about him, 
made no improvement of himſelf; and had no 
deſigns 
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d&ſigns in his head, it were leis matter if he 
© returned to the Earth, which (like a Mole) he 
© did nothing but root in and turn over whilſt he 
was upon it. But for a man of an active Soul, 
7 of improved parts, of reaſon and wiſdom and 
© uſefulneſs, to be ſmothered 1n the Grave, fo 
2 that all his Notions and Diſcoveries, all Arts 
* and Sciences, nay, all his Vertues and Gallantry 
* of mind, all his hopes and deſigns ſhall be ab- 
: ruptly broken off and buried in Oblivion; this 
> is ſo fad and diſmal a thing, that it is able to 
nc: diſcourage all ſtudy and induſtry, all care and 
tor. culture of a mans ſelf; for why ſhould I ſtrive 
n, & tolive likea man, if I muſt die like a Beaſt ? 
re: Why ſhould I take pains to know, when by n= 
int creaſing knowledge, 1 ſhould but increaſe my ſor- 
pes row? Foras much as the more l know, the more 
” 1 ſhall feel my ſelf miſerable, and indeed become 
fro guilty of my own torment : ſo that if there 
: were no hop?s after this preſent life, it would 
{ bza more adviſeablc courſe for a man to aban- 


Dd 
— 
> 
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ian IF 
ni © don himſelf to the moſt dark and ſqualid Bar- 
dF variſm , rather than to weary and wear out 
fe, # vimſelf in the queſt of knowledge, and better 
he #. never to apply himſelf to any ſtudy, or to be- 


F.& ſow any pains or colt upon himſelf, nay in- 
7 deed, if it were poſſible, it were deſirable ne- 
* ver to know any thing, or tothink at all. For 
Il} © why ſhould a man-put a cheat upon himſelf? 
to Why ſhould he take not only unprofitable, but 
vexatious pains? In a word, why ſhould he not 
ſo live as he muſt die ? To all which add, that 
mi if there were indeed no other World nor Life 
m | hereafter; and if there be any man that can 
n, | find in his heart to be fond of living upon thoſe 
0 | ferms, he muſt of neceſſity be a pitiable ſlave 
M 2 whilf 
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whilſt he continues here ; the perpetual fears cf 
death cramping him, and keeping him in con. 
tinual bondage, that he ſhall not have the ſpi. 
rit or courage to dare to do any brave ation; 
but contrariwiſe he will be pnavoidably tempted 
to be a wretched Coward and baſe Fellow, and 
become a ſordid Paraſite, to flatter and humour 
every body meerly upon the acconnt of ſelf-pre. 
ſervation. 

Why therefore ſhould any man be fond | 
ſuch an uncomfortable, nay, ſuch a fottiſh and 
debaſing opinion ? Why ſhould not a man chuſ 
rather to erect his own mind, and be wiliing 
to hope well of himſelt by cheriſhing an expe. 
Ctation, that he may ſurvive his body, and live 
eternally ? 

Bioph. There is no queſtion, Sebaſtian, but 
that living for ever is very deſirable,.if a man 
could hope for ſuch a thing abſolutely, and not 
clogged with conditions. As for death it ſell, 
that would have no great matter of formidable- 
neſs in it, if it be either (as 1 ſuppoſe it) a per- 
ſe interciſion of al} fenſe : or much lels, it it 
were (as the men of your pe:;ſwalion uſe to 
ſpeak) only a dark paſlage to another light. 
But the miſchief is, thac upon your Hypotheſis, 
a judgment mult paſs upon a man firſt, before 
he can arrive at that other life, Now thats 
the terrible thing, ii 1 were rid of the danger of 
that, it would (as you ſay well) be my intereſt 
to believe all che reſt, in ſpight of all objeRions 
to the contrary. 

Sebaſt, I do not deſign to impoſe upon you 
for it is very true, there is no paſllage into the 
other World, without undergoing a Teſt or 
Tryal, whether we be fit for Eternal Life - pr 


« 
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And it is moſt certain alſo, that if a man dye an 


2? impious, a wicked and baſe perſon, it were bet. 


Z 
\ 


1 


ter for him that either he had not been born, or 
elſe that the grave and oblivion might cover him 


= toall Eternity, But what need this fright any 
> man whilſt he is alive, and may provide himſelf 
= accordingly ? eſpecially ſince the grace of God 


puts it in our choice and power to be good, and 


ſo qualified, that we may be our of all danger of 


- miſcarrying in the Judgment. 


For, Biphilus, can it be thought that God 


| Aimighty ſhould ſeek the ruine of his Creatures, 


or that he can have any deſign upon them to 
make them eternally miſcrable ? If he had, there 


* would not be the ſolemnitics of a day of Judg- 


9 EF" 


ment ; for he would not need to infnare us in 
forms of Law, but might without more ado have 
deſtroyed us when he plcaſed , and who could 


= relilt him, or diſpute the caſe with him? Un- 


(oubtedly he is too great a Majeſty to have any 
little ends to ſerve, and thescfore we can ſul 
pet no hurt from him, and there could be no- 


- thing but the overflowings of his own goodneſs 
' that provoked him to make us at the firſt ; and 


a 


therefore there can be nothing of envy, malig- 
nity, or cruelty in any of his counſels and de- 
ligns about us, 

And that all theſe are not meer ſayings or 


> ſanguine conjectures of mine , but real ruth 
> (belides all other ways of probation) you may 
+ be aſſured by this- conſideration, that in all 


Gods demands from us, as the terms and con- 


| ditions of our happineſs, or (which is all one) 


inall the duties he requires at our hands, and 
in all the obligations of Religion, there 1s no 
thing ſevere and diſcouraging, nothing ex 
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tremely harſh and difficult, much leſs impoſii. F 
ble : nay, in truth, if things be rightly confi. F 


dered, I believe there will be nothing to b: 


found in any inſtitution of Religion that ever Þ 


was heard of in the World, that could go {: 
much againſt the grain with men, as to tempt 


them to run the hazard of dying eternally, ra. | 


ther than to comply with it, And if any ſuch 
wer® to be found, it were ground-enough to 
aſſure us, that ſuch Inſtitutions proceeded nc! 
from God ; for ſuch is his Wiſdom and Benig. 
nity , that he can impoſe nothing as a ſever: 
Task- Maſter, purely to abridge our liberty, 
to break our ſpirits, and oppreſs our powers, 
but only to raiſe and improve us accordin! 
to our utmoſt capacities, and as neceſſary me 
thods to train us up as Candidates for Eternal 
Life. 

I will no! deny but there are ſome reſtraint; 
put upon us, and ſome difficulties we muſt ex 
pect to encounter, otherwiſe Religion woul 


have no excellency in it, nor could we hav 
cither the glory or the pleaſure in obtaining 


our end and happineſs, if it were von without 
ſweat and labour. But Ii do confidently aſſert, 


that theſe difſicultics (whatever they arc) ve L 


ſhall find juſt reaſon to undergo with all chcar 
fulneſs, if we do but compare what Religion 
promiſes, with what it commands or impoſes 


And as for the Chriſtian Religion in particular, 
all this which I have ſaid is ſo remarkably tru: Þ 
of that, that if any thing bath been repreſent 
ed as a branch and neceſſary duty thereof, which Þ 
is of a contrary nature to what I have now ſup-Þ 


poſed ; I do not doubt with great eaſe to make 
it appear, that ſuch ſvggcition is either a palps 


v 
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” ble miſtake, 'or a notorious ſcandal, Why 


'© then, I fay, ſhould a man think either o ill of 


Ged or of himſelf, as to be afraid or unwilling 
* to fall into his hands? You cannot forebode 
? any evil from him, if you are ſatisfied that he 
> is perfeft and happy, full and glorious, juſt 


©; and good; and therefore you mult condemn 


your ſelf of prodigious folly, in not complying 
' with reaſonable and equitable Laws, and of be- 
; ing wilfully acceſſory to your own calamity, if 
= youdare not undergo his Judgment. So that up- 
| on the whole matter there can be no reaſon, why 
{ you ſhould be unwilling to believe there is ſuch 
a thing, and that is all I deſire of you at pre- 
ſent, and I heartily conjure you to be true to 
your ſelf herein. 

Bioph, Well, I am reſolved to be as indif- 
ferent as it is poſſible to be: now therefore 
prove It, 

Sebaſt. That I will do with all The moral demon- 
poſſible plainneſs and ſincerity z /#4tion of a judg- 
namely, I will make good that *"* 9 c0me- 
there is ſufficient reaſon to incline a prudent 
man to expect and believe, that after this life 
God Almighty will call men to account, and 


MEA ods. 


} judge them according to their former aCtions 


; and behaviour. 

Now you know it is the nature of Moral Ar- 
guments; not to depend upon one ſingle Evi- 
dence, but to conſiſt of the united force of ſeve- 
ral conſiderations : accordingly my preſent proof 
of a Judgment to come (as aforeſaid) muſt com- 
priſe theſe three particulars. 

Firſt, 1 will ſhew, that the nature and condi- 
tion of Mankind is ſuch, as to render them fit 
and capable to come to an account, and to un- 
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dergo ſuch a Judgment as we ſpeak of. | 

Secondly, That it is very agreeable to the Þ 
Nature and Attributes of God (according tofþ 
thoſe notions which 'we have of him) that he Þ 
ſhould callMankind to ſuch anaccount,and judg: Þ 
them, 

Thirdly, That God Almighty aQually excr 
ciſes and diſplays ſuch a Providence in this pre 
ſent World, as gives carneſt before-hand, that 
he really intends to judge it hereafter. 

Theſe three things make way for and ſucceed 
each other naturally, and all together amount 
to a full proof of the Point in hand. Where 
fore when I have opened and made thein out 
ſeverally in the order | have laid! chem down, | 
will leave it to you to co!lc the reſult 
them. 

1. | fay the nature and condition of Man 

ed & of kind is fach, as renders hm ca 
ſuch a natwe,and Pable of undergoing a Judgment 
endued with ſuch 10 another World ; and there- 
powers, as make fore it is reaſonable that he ex- 
zt reaſonable ſor pedt jt accordingly. This will 
— - _ by the inſtances foliow- 

In the fitſt place it is nctcrious, that -Man- 
kind is endued with a large and comprehenſive 
mind, which is not confined to th? meer ob- 
jects of his ſenſes and things preſent before 
him, but hath a vaſt ſcope and proſpect, by 
means of which he ſurveys the Univerſe , em- 
braces the whole World, and takes within his 
Verge, as well things paſt and things to com, 
as thoſe that are preſent, which no other Crea- 
cure is capable of bat bicaſelf. "The Beaſt hath 
n0 kind of notice of or concern for what was 
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in former time, nor no ſollicitude about what 
may come after; but only applies it {elf to the 
preſent exigencies or conveniences of the body. 
But man Is very curious and inquiſitive into 
Hiſtary, and how things paſt of old long be- 
fore he was born, and is alſo very thoughtful 
and anxious what may befal hereafter when he 


' ſhall be dead and gone. Now this one conlidera- 


BE ts. 
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tion alone makes him look as if he were a Being 
that were concerned in the whole frame of Na- 
ture, and in all the revolutions of Providence, 
and at leaſt of more conſequence than to be a 
meer Pageant for the ſhort time of this life, or 
a Muſhroom to ſhoot out of the Earth, and re- 
turn to it again, and ſo be as if he had never 


Beſides, we may obſerve, that the mind of 


, man doth not only conſider the abſolute na- 
# ture of things as they lyec ſingly and feverally 


before it, but compares them together , and 
cltimates their relative natures, the mutual re- 
ſpeQts that they liave to each other, and the va- 
rious aſpects and influences they have upon cach 
other 5 and ſocomparing and conferrivg things 
together, raiſes obſervations, makes inferences, 
deduces concluſions, frames general maximes, 
thereby brings things into order and methoc, 
and raiſes Arts and Sciences. All or any of 
which things no Creature below himſelf makes 
any pretence to, or gives any token of. From 
whence we may conclude not only the pre-emt- 
nence of his Nature , but that he 15 ordained to 
higher purpoſes. 

Moreover, Mankind is endowed with liberty 
of choice and freedom of will, by virtue of 
which he doth not only move himſelf by Is 

own 
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own internal Principles and vital Energy, but 
alſo can determine himſelf to this objec oc 
that, and cither purſue or deſiſt the profecy- 
tion at his own pleaſure: inſomuch that he is 
neither carried by the ſwinge of any ſuperiour 
cauſes, nor fatally allured by the powerful 


charms of any objeCts from without, no nor Þ- 


by the efficacy of any arguments ariſing there- 
from, nor any impreſſion whatſoever ( ſaving 


that of God Almighty) can overbear or ſuper- 


ſede his own reſolution, but that he can act or 
deſiſt, ſaſpen4 proſecution or purſue his own 


choice, and apply himſelf to this object or 


that, and follow this argument and motive or 
the other ; he hath ſuch an Helm within him: 
ſelf, that he can fail againſt Wind and Tide; 
he can move himſelf in a calm, and ſtay him. 
ſelf in a ſtorm : ina word, he can move which 
way, when and how far he will, and ſtop his 
own carriere when he pleaſes. The truth of 


this we find by daily experience, and we com- Þ: 


monly pleaſe our ſelves too much in this Prero- 
gative of our Natures. We ſee that which is 
better, and follow that which we know to be 
worſe ; we hear arguments and reject them, 


becauſe we will do ſo; we are perſwaded to Þ 


the contrary, and yet goon; and when and 
whatſoever we act, we find at the ſame time we 
could have done quite contrary, if we had plea- 
ſed. Other Creatureseither act meerly as they 
are aCted by ſupcriour Cauſes drawn by inviſible 
wyers, or fatally inclined by the objects and 
motives before them ; but we are put into the 
hand of our own counſels, and wholly govern- 
ed by our ſelves, as to our inward reſolutions 
and determinations. Now this, as it is a mighty 

diſcrimt- 
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but Þ7 giſcrimination of our Natures from theirs, ſo it 
- Of F* hath this peculiar effect, that it renders a mans 
l- F? aftions properly his own, and imputable to him- 
7 ſelf and to nothing elſe, and conſequently fits 
= him to undergoa Judgment for them. 

But further yet, to make Mankind more ca- 


Poe nn., 


- 


nor | pable of a Judgment, he hath a directive Rule 
it &* or Law of Reaſon within him, whereby to go- 
3 & vcrn himſelf both in his Ele&tions and Proſecu- 


o-F* tions, that is, he a&ts not only freely and un- 
: determinately in reſpect of any cauſe without 
> bimſelf, but he hath a light within to guide 
0 F* and dircdt thoſe free powers of his, that they 
NF may not run riot and move extravagantly, by 
MF the means of which he is enabled both: to make 
© choice of his deſigns, and to ſeleCt fit and pro- 
n-F: per methods of accompliſhing them. For as he 
2 1s not ſtaked down to ſome one particular bul:- 
SF neſs (as generally other Creatures are) but hath 
of oreat [cope to expatiate in,an«! variety to pleaſe 
l-F; himſelf withal;z fo he hath a Cz"4 or Compaſs 
0 F: given him to ſail by in that vait. Ocean which 
5 lyes before him: that is, he hath a ſaculty of 
© diſcerning the difference of things, and conſe- 

: quently can judge what is worthy to be pro- 
0 F: pounded as his poſt and deſign, and alto to 
4 meaſure and adjuſt the means thereunto, which 
G renders him more fit to give an account both of 
his Eleftions and Proſecutions. 

Nay farther yet, humane Nature by the a” 
vantage of this light within him, hath not only 
a capacity of apprehending and judging of na- 
tural good and evil, or ſuch things as are only 
pleaſant and profitable, or the contrary, but 
hath alſo notions of higher good and evil, 


which we commoaly call Moral; that * ow 
inds 
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finds himſelf obliged to have regard to ſome. 
thing elſe beſides and better than his body, Þ mint 
namely, either to the Deity, or to the Com. Þ& himi 


munity of Mankind, or at leaſt to his own bet. 
ter part, his Soul and Mind. None of which 
are at all conſidered by any Creature below man, 
and there is hardly any part of Mankind (at 
leaſt that deſerves to be ſo eſteemed) which doth 
not think it ſelf concerned in all theſe. For 
we ſee, whoſoever hath any thing of a man in 
him, doth think ſome aCtions to become or not 
become him reſpeCtively, meerly as he is a man, 
which would admit of no difference, but be all 
alike in a Beaſt: whereupon it is, that a man 
cannot diſpenſe with himſelf in the doing of fe. 
veral things, which are in his power to do, no 
not in the dark and the greateſt privacy, becauſe 
every man that in any meaſure uaderſtands him. 
ſelf, hath a revercnce-of himſelf, and the effet 
of this betrays it (elf in that quick ſenſe which 
Mankind hath peculiarly of ſhame and honour, 
which argues him to be accountable to ſome: 
thing higher than his ſenſes. 

Above all this, ir is conſiderable that Man. 
kind hath not only a ſpeculative apprehenſion 
of moral good and evil, but a practical and 
very quick and pungent ſenſe of it , which we 
call Conſcience, by which he not only remem- 
bers and calls to mind whatſoever hath paſt 
him, but reflefting alſo upon the ends and cir- 
cumſtances of his own aftions, and comparing 
what he hath done both for matter and manner 
either with the rule of Reaſon within him, ar 
ſome other Law, he cenſures and judges himſcIf 
accordingly. If he hath done well and veriu- 
cuſly, that is, hath approved hiraſelf to vo 
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*{lIf, he then applauds and comforts himſelf, 
ef and feels an unſpeakable ſatisfaction in his own 
', © mind : As for Example, If a man have behaved 
- $7 himſelf gallantly towards his Prince and Coun- 
Fry; if he have carried himſelf ingenuouſly and 
1 & gratefully towards his Friends, his Patrons or 
, © BenefaCtors ;, if he have been beneficent to any 
[part of Mankind ; if he have demonſtrated love 
| ro God, or goodneſs and good men; if he have 
'& reſtrained his own rage and paſſions; if he have 
| F reſcued an innocent from the hand of the op- 
> preſſor,or done any thing of like nature,the heart 

= of evcry man naturally in ſuch a caſe feels ſuch 
Fan inward delight as ſweetens his ſpirits, and 

© cheers his very countenance, On the contrary, 

© if he have been falſe, rreacherous and ingrate- 

* ful; if he have becn cruel and oppreſſive, or 

: have ſaid or done any baſe thing, he is preſent- 
{ly upbraided, accuſed, condemned and tor- 
mented by himſeif, Now what is all this but 

: Prejudicium, a kind of anticipation of the Judg- 

ment to come ? 

* But if any man ſhall pretend this thing cal- 

# led Conſcience, which we now ſpeak of, to be 

© no natural endowment of Humanity, but only 
5 the effect of Cuſtom and Education ; ſuch a per- 
ſon may eaſily undeceive himſelf, if he will but 

= conſider, that all this which I have ſpoken of 

= Conſcience, both as to the matter and form of 
it (or Syneerefis and Syneideſts, as Learned men 

* are wont to diſtinguiſh) is ſo univerſal to all 

* Mankind (at leaſt that have not done violence 

© to themſelves) that it can with no colour be 

{ imputed to Education, but muſt be reſolved 

| into the very nature and ſenſe of the Sou}. And 
-. Moreover, a different notion and GE 
0 
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of the fore-mentioned particulars, is ſo deeply 


' 


implanted in the minds of men, that it is in-Þ 
poſſible any contrary Cuſtom or Educatio$* of 


ſhould abſolutely and totally efface it; there 
fare it is the (ſenſe of Nature, and conſequently 
a preſage of (!;c Divine Judgment, 

To all which acd in the laſt place, That the 
mind of man {ecems plainly to be above the By. 
dy,and independent of it; tor as much as we lee, 
that not only our Reaſon and the powers of ou: 
Souls, are {o far from decaying with the Body, 
that contrariwiſe they grow more ſtrong and yi. 
gorous by thoſe very cauſes which impair the 
Body, I mean, by age, cxerciſe and experience 
Beſides,it is eaſily obſervable, that our Souls do, 
as often as they pleaſe, aCt quite contrary to th: 
intereſts and inclinations of our Bodies, and fre: 
quently controul the paſſions thereof, as well z 
correct and over-rule the Verdict of our Senſes 
Therefore it is not at all probable, that they 
ſhould periſh with our Bodies, but ſurvive to 
ſome further purpoſes, eſpecially if we takein 
what ! intimated before, namely,the conſiderat; 
on of the ſhortneſs of the time of this life, which 
is ſo very inconſiderable for ſo excellent a Being, 
as the Sou! to diſplay it ſelf in, that it ſeems un 
worthy of all the aforeſaid perieCtions,and more 
unworthy of the contrivance of that Wiſdom 
which made us, to order it fo, unleſs it be that 
Mankind is placed here only in a ſtate of proba 
tion, and is to be tryed hereafter in order to 2 


more laſting ſubſiſtence and duration. Which in 
conſideration of all the premiſſes, he cannot but F 


be thought capable of,at leaſt if there be a Judge 
as fit to judge him,as he is fit to undergo a Judg: 


ment. Which brings me to my ſecond _— 
40P#, 
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pk Bioph, Hold a little, I pray, good Sebaſtian, 
m-$7 you have ſpoken many things well and worthily 
(00 of the pre-eminence of humane Nature, and 
re-$7 ſome of them ſuch as are not only ſufficient to 
tl! #7 erect a mans ſpirits, and provoke him to hope 
> well of himſelf, but alſo do render it in ſome 
te fort probable, that we are deſigned for ſome 
0-7 higher uſes, than we commonly apply our ſelves 
£7 to. Nevertheleſs you have not reached your 
uS; point, nor will all you have faid attain the end 
8 you propounded , unleſs you go farther, and 
i; prove the Soul of man to be a Spirit or imma- 
:&: terial ſubſtance ( as the men of your way are 
© wont to ſpeak) that ſo there may be a plain 
+ foundation for its exiſtence out of the Body. 
: Without which, let it be as excellent a Being 
MF as it can, and adorned with as many other per- 
F- fections as you can imagine, it cannot be capa- 
8+ ble of ſtanding at a Tribunal, and undergoing 
185 ſuch a Judgment in ancther World as we are 
' FF: ſpeaking of, 
18 Sebaſt. I could have wiſhed you would have 
© given me leave to lay all the parts of my Argu- 
| &; ment together before you, that ſo you might 
I havetaken a view of it intire and all at once : 
#7 and then you might have objected, as you ſhould 
| have ſeen cauſe. But however 1 will comply 
? with your Method, and as to that which yot 
|F have thought fit now to interpoſe , 1 anſwer 
: theſe two things. 
* Firſt 1 fay, Itis not neceſſary to the buſineſs 
* in hand, that the Soul be proved to be ſtrictly 
* immaterial and capable of exiſting and acting 
- out of the Body z for as much as at the day of 
Judgment I ſuppoſe the Body ſhall be raiſed a- 
gain ; and then if it ſhould be fo, that all the 
powers 
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powers of the Soul were laid aſleep by death 
until that time ; yet now upon a re-union with 
their proper Organs, they would revive again, 
So that I did not in my proof fall ſhort of the 
mark I aimed at, but you out-ſhoot the point in 
your demand : For whether the Soul be a ſpiri. 
tual ſubſtance or no, ſo long as thoſe perfeCti. 
ons, which we have enumerated, belong to it, 
there is nothing wanting to make it capable of 
undergoing a Judgment. But, 

Secondly, To ſpeak my own mind plainly, 
and to come home to .your ſatisfaction, I muſt 

tell you, that as for my part, | 
The Sout of man 4, doubt but os ths Sou! 
proved to be im- . PO 
"———_— of man is properly and ftrict!; 

of a ſpiritual Nature; ſo I am 
confident that thoſe things which we have a. 
ſcribed to it, do ſufficiently prove it to be fo; 
ſceing it is impoſlible to falve thoſe Phenomena, 
or to give any tolerable account of thoſe great 
accompliſhments and performances of the Soul 
before ſpecified from meer matter, let it be mo- 
dihed or circumſtantiated how it can. 

Simple perception of objets is of the Jow- 
eſt rank ot humane perfeftions, and indeed is 
not proper to humane Nature, but common to 
Brutes; yet this ſeems impoſſible to be perform 
cd by mcer matter. For the Eye, though it be 
a very admirable and exquiſite Organ, can by n9 
means be ſaid to perceive the objects of fight, 
but only to tranſmit or preſent them to ſome 
perceptive power. It doth, | ſay, only as a Glals 
repreſent the Species or Image of the thing, 
which even a dead Eye or an hole, will in 
ſome meaſure perform; but it makes no judg- 
ment of the object at all, as appears by = 

. that 


_- 
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that all objefts are tranſmitted reverſed, or 
with the heels upward, through the Eye, and 
ſo left, till ſome higher power ſets them right 
and on their Legs, and judges of their diſtance 
and other circumſtances. 

Now if it be ſo, that matter thus advanta- 
geouſly diſpoſed and improved, as in the ad- 
| mirable ſtructure of the Eye, cannot perform 
that one act of ſimple perception, what ſhall 
become of all thoſe nobler aCtions of the Soul ? 
and into what ſhall they be reſolved ? Such as 
ſelf-motion , the ſtrange celerity of thought, 
memory of that which is paſt, prudence and 
forecaſt for that which is ro come, and a thou- 
ſand other ſtrange operations. Is it imagina- 
ble that meer matrer jhould underſtand, argue, 
| diſpute, conſider and confer the relation of one 
thing to another, and thence infer conſequen- 
ces and make concluſions ? Js it likely that meer 
body and quantity ſhould be ſenſible of ſhame 
and honour, nay be conſcientious too, and ac- 
coſe, condemn, and torture it ſelf; or which 
is moſt wonderful of all, check, controul, deny, 
limit, and morrtifie it felf? He that will un- 
dertake to ſhew how all theſe things may be 
performed by Atoms and motion only, is a 
* ſubtil Mechaniſt indeed, and I do not doubt but 
at the ſame rate ſuch a man may be able to make 
anew World, when he pleaſes, with the ſame 
| Atoms as Materials. For it is evident, there 
| is more intricacy in this little World of Man, 
| than in the whole Fabrick of Heaven and Earth 
| beſides. 

Wherefore if matter or body cannot per- 
form the aforeſaid operations, then the Soul 

of man, which doth perform them, mult be 
N acknow- 
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acknowledged to be a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 

Bioph. In troth you talk very ſhrewdly ; but 
for my life, I cannot underſtand what you mean 
by this thing which you call Spirir, and there. 
fore I reject the notion as gibberiſh and non- 
ſenſe. 

Sebaſt. Softly, good Biophilus , what reaſon 
is there for that haſty concluſion ? Muſt we 
needs deny every ſuch thing to be, as is hard 
to underſtand ? Mult we, like dull Boys, tear ont 
the Leſſon that is difficult to learn ? Is nothing 
true but what is caſte, nor poſſible but what is 
facile ? But beſides, let me rell you upon ſecond 
thoughts, there is not more difficulty in under 
ſtanding the Nature of Spirits, than there is 
In conceiving how all the aforeſaid operations 
ſhould be performed without them, no nor half 
fo much neither ; fo that nothing is gotten by 
the objeftion; for it is a very vain thing to ob- 
jet difficulty, when at the ſame time you are 
forced to acknowledge the thing to be neceſſary, 
But why, I pray yon, what 1s the cauſe that 
ſpiritual ſubſtance is not as intelligible as cor: 
poreal ? 

Bioph. O Sir, there is a vaſt difference in the 
caſe, I can ſee and feel the latter, but ſo I can- 
not the former, 

Sebaſt. Nay believe me, there you are ov, 
you ſee and feel only the accidents of a bodily 
ſubſtance, but not the ſubſtance it ſelf, no more 
than you can ſee or fecl a Spirit, 

Bioph. Pardon me, at leaſt 1 ſee and feel the 
bodily ſubſtance by the accidents z that is, 1am 
aſſured of its preſence and exiſtence, and I can 
affirm ſuch things of it vpon that teſtimony of 
my ſenſes, 

Scbeft. 
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Sebaſt. And you may affirm as much of a 
Soul (if you pleaſe) though you can neither 
ſee nor feel it, foraſmuch as you plainly perceive 
the properties and operations of it. 

Bioph. That is cloſe and to the purpoſe, I 
confets ; but ſtill I cannot tel] what to make of 
this thing called Spirit, for I can frame no image 
of it in my imagination, as I can do of other 
things. 

Sebaſt, Why, there is it now. I perceive now, 
Biophilus , you have a deſire to fee with your 
mouth, and hear with your Eyes, For as rea- 
ſonably every jot may you expect to do either 
of thoſe, as to frame a ſenſible imagination of a 
Spirit. That which we call Imagination (you 
know) is nothing elſe but the impreſs of the co- 
lour, bigneſs, or ſome other accidents ( of a 
thing that hath been preſented to our ſenſes) re- 
tained in, and it may be) a little diverſified 
by our phancy. But now if a Spirit have no co» 
lour nor bulk, nor ſuch other accidents to be 
repreſented to our phancy through our outward 
ſenſes, how is it poſſible you ſhould have an 
image of it there? No, no; ſpiritual Beings 
are only capable of affording us an intellectual 
Idea, namely , our higher faculty of Reaſon 
from obſervation of their effects and operations, 
concludes their Elſence , and takes an eſtimate 
of their Nature; and indeed it is a flat contra- 
diction to require any other evidence of that 
kind of Beings. 

Bioph. This kind of diſcourſe is very ſubtil, 
and 1 cannot tell what to object farther to'it; 
go on therefore to your ſecond Branch, per- 
haps there I may Þ-tter cope with you. 

Sebaſt, The ſecond ſtep which I take 40- 
N 2 wards 
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The natural noti= wards the proof of a Judgment 
- pp _ q to come is, that as on the one ſide 
reaſorable to ex. Mankind appears to be fit and 
peft that be will capable of being judged hcreaf- 
Judge the world, ter; ſo on the other band it is 
agreeable to the Nature and At. 
tributes of God, and to thoſe notions we have 
of a Deity, that he ſhould call the World to 
ſuch an account, and this appearrs briefly thus. 

The moſt common and moſt natural notion 
which men have of the Divine Majeſty is, that 
he is a Being abſolutely perfect, that is, (among 
other accompliſhments) that he is a molt power- 
fal, wiſe, juſt and good Being z there is hardly 
any body that thinks of a God, but conſiders 
him under theſe Attributes and Perfections, and 
he that diveſts him of any of theſe Perfecti 
ons, renders him neither an objeR of fear nor 
of love, and conſequently not a God : info. 
much that were it not for politick ends, namely, 
to avoid infamy or other puniſhment amongſt 
men, doubtleſs thoſe that deny to him any of 
theſe Attributes, had as good flatly deny him 
to have any Being at all, 

Now if theſe things be included in the natu- 
ral notion of God, they not only capacitate 
him to be a Judge of the World, if he pleaſes, 
but give great aſſurance that he will doit; for 
if he be a wiſe Being, he cannot but ſee how 
things go, and particularly how his Creatures 
carry themſelves here below ; if he be power- 
ful, he hath it in his hand to reCtifie thoſe diſ- 
orders he obſerves amongſt them , and both 
to puniſh the evil and to reward the good. And 
if he be good and juſt, it cannot but be expect- 
ed from him that he will ſet things to rights 

one 
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one time or other, when his Wiſdom ſhall think 
fit; but it is evident, this is not done exactly 
and anſwerably to thoſe Attributes of his in 
this World , therefore there is no reaſon to 


| doubt but he will aſſuredly do it in another 


World ; and therefore the Scripture tells us, 
He bath appointed a day, wherein be will judge the 
world in rsghteouſneſs, &C. 

Bioph. Not too faſt, good Sebaſtian, I know 
not certainly what apprehenſions other men 


. may have; but for my part, though I do ac- 


knowledge a God (and that not only political. 
ly (as you ſuſpect) but upon the Principles of 
Reaſon) yet 1 muſt profeſs to you, I do not 
think the natural notion of God includes thoſe 
Attributes you ſpeak of. Why may there not 
be a God, and he only a neceſſary Agent, and 
then there is no danger of an after-reckoning 
with him ? 

Sebaſt. Ah, Biophilus, I am heartily ſorry to 
find ſo unworthy a notion of God ſtill to find 
any room in your thoughts (though it were but 
ia ſuſpicion only.) Ir 1s very 
rather. indeed, that it he be ws —_ A 
only a neceſſary Agent, then all ; 
tear of a Judgment is diſcharged, and as cer- 
tain that all Religion can then be nothing elle 
but a groundleſs Superſtition at the beſt, For 
then God muſt needs be a very tame Deity 
which men may play withal, and abuſe at ples- 
ſure, as the Frogs did by their wooden King in 
the Fable. 

But then in the Name of Goodneſs , what 
need is there of any God at all, if a neceſſary 
Agent will ſerve the turn ? Why can we not 
as well ſuppoſe the World to be eternal, as 
” | N 3 make 
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make ſuch a contemptible Being, as a neceſſary 
Agent is, to be eternal, only to give beginning 
tothe World, 

Or cather, why if we attribute one PerſeQti- 
ON, 5. e, Eternity to him, why not all the reſt, 
which ſeem to be inſeparable from it ? For as 
much as it is not imaginable how the firſt Cauſe 
ſhould be the meanelt of all, and he that gave 
thoſe other perfections to other things, ſhould 
be deſtitute of them himſelf. 

Or how can we believe that ſuch a fettered, 
impotent, unthinking and unwiſe Being, ſhould 
make a World in that beauty and perfection 
which this World conſiſts of ? Or at leaſt how 
is it poſſible that a natural or neceſſary Agent 
(which is like a Gally-flave Chained down to 
his Bench, and confined to his Task and Sub 
jet) ſhould make a World with ſuch curioſity 
and diverſity of things, yet with that cxquilite 
order and harmony which we obſerve in Na 
ture ? 

Do you think that the frame of things could 
not poſlibly have been any otherwiſe than they 
are? Can you phanſie that nothing could have 
been better nor worſe than it is now? If you 
ſee any footſteps of wiſdom or choice, any pol. 
ſibility that any thing ſhould have been 6 
therwiſe than ir is, you forgo your neccſſary 
Agent ? 

Do you not ſee great and manifeſt inſtances 
of deſignand contrivance in the order of things, 
viz, one thing fitted to another, and one ſubor- 
dinate to another, and all together nnpnny 
to ſome publick end and uſe ? Now ſure a necel- 
ſary Agent could not guide things ſo, becauſe it 
hath no ends or deſigns of its own, ; 

| Again, 
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Again, if God be a neceſſary Agent, I would 
| fain be reſolved how it comes to paſs that we are 
| not ſo too? | think you granted me even now 
that we chuſe our own way, propound ends to 
our ſelves, and voluntarily purſue them, when 
we could (if we pleaſed) as freely *chuſe and 
{ a& contrary, and this we juſtly glory in as the 
perfeftion of our Nature. Now how to con- 
ceive that I ſhould bea free Agent, and that he 
who made me ſo ſhould be a neceſſary one, that 
is, that the effeft ſhould be more excellent than 
the cauſe, neither I nor (as 1 ſuſpe) any body 
elſe can underſtand ? 

But I need not in this place induſtriouſly ſet 
| my ſelf to confute this odd conceit of Gods be- 
ing only a neceſſary Agent, becaule in my third 
Branch 1 ſhall fundamentally undermine it, and 
(asI think) leave neither colour nor pretence 
for it, and therefore with your leave I now ha- 
ſten to thar. 

Bioph. Go on then in Gods name. 

Sebaſt. My third and laſt 
Point for the proof of a Judg- There 4s an aft 
ment to come is this: God doth = — "y 
atually exerciſe ſuch a Provi- os —_ __ 
dence in and over the World for 4, 7,4gment in 
the preſent, as gives great aſſu- the next. 
rance that he wil! judge it here- 
aſter. For theſe are as it were the- two ſeveral 
ends of the ſame Chain, a Providence here, and 
a Judgment hereafter. They do naturally and 
mutually draw on each other. If there be a 
Judgment to come, there muſt be a provident 
Eye over the World for the preſent in order to 
it: that is, God mult ſo mind the World, ther 
he perfeftly underſtand how things go, how 
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men carry themſelves, what there is amiſs a- 
mongſt them , what requires puniſhment, and 
what deſerves a reward ; otherwiſe he cannot 
be faid to judge , foraſmuch as without this it 
might rather be ſaid , there is a day of Execu. 
tion coming, than a day of Judgment. And on 
the other ſide, if there be a Providence in this 
World, and it be true that God obſerves how 
men carry themſelves towards him, it muſt ſpeak 
his intention to reward and puniſh hereafter in 
proportion to ſuch- obſervation; for otherwiſe 
that Providence would be fruitlefs and to no 
purpoſe, it would be a meer matter of vain cu- 
rioſity, and a needleſs trouble to the Divine 
Majelty, as the Epicureans objected. But now 
that God doth exerciſe ſuch a Providence in this 
World, as from whence we may reaſonably pre- 
ſage a Judgment to come, I rhink wiil abundant- 
ly appear by theſe three things. | 

I, There hath been ſuch a thing as we call 
Prophecy or PrediCtion of things before they 
came to paſs, which cannot be without a Provi- 
dence. ; 

2. There have been Miracles, which could 
not be without the Divine interpoſition. 

3. There are frequent (though not altoge- 
ther miraculous) inltances in alt Ages of a D+ 
vine preſence in, and influence vpon, the affairs 
of the World.” —* 

7. Firſt, I ground the aſſer- 
kg tion of a Providence in this pre- 
p —_— ;z fent World upon the Prophecies 
the world, © and Predictions of things before- 

: hand, which have been verified 
by real effefts in their reſpective times and ſea- 
ſons, . It is evident, that whoſoever is -able 
[os 7 -— 2 certainly 
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| certainly to foretel things before they are, muſt 
ſee through all the Series of Cauſes which pro- 


duce ſuch events : eſpecially if he define alſo 


| the preciſe time and other circumſtances of the 
* accompliſhment; but above all, whoſoever 


ſhall declare before-hand, not only what ſhall 


| come to paſs according to the courſe of natural 
* and neceſſary Cauſes, but alſo ſuch things as are 


caſual and contingent, or ſubject to the choice 


| and indiflerency of free and voluntary Agents, 
* muſt have a mighty reach with him, and make 
| a very curious and accurate inſpection into the 
* ConjunCtions and Conſpiracy of all things, as 


well as into their particular Natures, Tenden- 
cies and Inclinations: for as every Effet muſt 
have its Cauſes before it can be ; ſo the predi- 
ion of ſuch effeft muſt depend upon a certain 
knowledge of thoſe reſpeCtive cauſes which are 
pregnant of it; therefore if there ever have 
been ſuch a thing as Prophecy, there is a Provi- 


| dence. 


Now for the matter of faft, or that there 
have been certain and punctual predictions cf 
things long before they came to paſs, is the 


| conſtant belief of all Nations, and he that de- 


nies it muſt give the lye to the greateſt and 
beſt part of -Mankind, You may remember 
that Tally purſues this Argument in his Books, 
De Diwvmatione, and he there gives too many 
and too remarkable inſtances of ir, to be denied 


; breluded 3 but I ſhall chuſe to ſet before :you 


only two paſſages out of the' holy Scripture tg 
this purpoſe: For though I perceive you have 
not ſuch a reverence for thoſe Books as they 
deſerve, yet ſuch palpable matters of fac as 
ſhall inſtance in, and which were of. ſo publick 
|  . acoſe 
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men carry themſelves, what there is amiſs a- 
mongſt them , what requires puniſhment, and 
what deſerves a reward ; otherwiſe he cannot 
be faid to judge , foraſmuch as without this it 
might rather be ſaid , there is a day of Execy. 
tion coming, than a day of Judgment, And on 
the other fide, if there be a Providence in this 
World, and it be true that God obſerves how 
men carry themſelves towards him, it muſt ſpeak 
his intention to reward and puniſh hereafter in 
proportion to ſuch- obſervation; for otherwiſe 
that Providence would be fruitleſs and to no 
purpoſe, it would be a meer matter of vain cu- 
fiolity, and a needleſs trouble to the Divine 
Majelty, as the Epicureans objected. But now 
that God doth exerciſe ſuch a Providence in this 
World, as from whence we may reaſonably pre- 
ſage a Judgment to come, I think will abundant- 
ly appear by theſe three things. | 

I, There hath been ſuch a thing as we call 
Prophecy or Prediction of things before they 
came to paſs, which cannot be without a Provi- 
dence. | ; 

2. There have been Miracles, which could 
not be without the Divine interpoſition. 

3. There are frequent (though not altoge- 
ther miraculous) inſtances in alt Ages of a Dt 
vine preſence in, and influence vpon, the affairs 
of the World.” 


Propbecy a cer- 
tain Argument of 


1, Firſt, I ground the aſſer- 
tion of a Providence in this pre- 


: - ſent World upon the Prophecies 
pong "* and Predictions of things before 

; hand, which have been verified 
by real effets in their reſpeCtive times and ſea- 
ſons, It is evident, that whoſoever is able 
= = certainly 
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certainly to foretel things before they are, muſt 


ſee through all the Series of Cauſes which pro- 
duce ſuch events : eſpecially if he define alſo 


| the preciſe time and other circumſtances of the 


accompliſhment; but above all, whoſoever 


| ſhall declare before-hand, not only. what ſhall 
* come to paſs according to the courſe of natural 
| and neceſſary Cauſes, but alſo ſuch things as are 


caſual and contingent, or ſubjeCt to the choice 
and indiflerency of free and voluntary Agents, 
muſt have a mighty reach with him, and make 
a very curious and accurate inſpection into the 
ConjunCtions and Conſpiracy of all things, as 


| well as into their particular Natures, Tenden- 


cies and Inclinations: for as every Effet muſt 
have its Cauſes before it can be ; ſo the predi- 


| ion of ſuch efteft muſt depend upon a certain 


knowledge of thoſe reſpeCtive cauſes which are 
pregnant of itz therefore if there ever have 
been ſuch a thing as Prophecy, there is a Provi- 


| dence. 


Now for the matter of fat, or that there 
have been certain and punEtual predictions cf 
things long before they came to paſs, is the 
conſtant belief of all Nations, and he that de- 
nies it muſt give the lye to the greateſt and 
beſt part of Mankind, You may remember 
that Tally purſues this Argument in his Books, 
De Divimatione, and he there gives too many 
and too remarkable inſtances of it, to be denied 
br eluded 3 but I ſhall chuſe to ſet before you 
only two paſſages out of the' holy Scripture tg 
this purpoſe; '+For though I perceive you have 
not ſuch a reverence for thoſe Books as they 
deſerve, yet ſuch palpable matters of fa& as 
ſhall inſtance in, and which were of- ſo publick 
A cog. 
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a concern and general notice, as whereupon the 
revolution of whole Nations depended, can af. 
ford no ground for calling in queſtion the hilto- 
rical truth of them. And let me tell you, | 
make choice of theſe inſtances out of thoſe Wri- 
tings, for no other cauſe but for the notoriety 
of the faCt, and the eaſineſs of confutation, if it 
had been otherwiſe than true. 

The former of the two paſlages is the pre. 
diction of the flavery of the Children of 1ſ-ael 
in the Land of Egype, and their miraculous dc. 
liverance thence, above four hundred years be- 
fore it came to paſs, and the accompliſhment 
(when the time came) anſwering the Predict. 
on preciſely to a very day, ſo as to be obſcr- 
ved by the whole Body of the people, and the 
remembrance of it perpetuated by an anniver- 
ſary Solemnity ever after, as you may ſec Exod, 
12. 41. 

The other inſtance is the Babyloniſh Capti. 
vity, which was foretold above ſeventy years 
before it came to paſs, and that in a time of the 
greateſt unlikelihood that any ſuch calamity 
ſhould befal; namely, it was propheſied of 
when the Jews were in the greateſt Peace and 
proſperity. And then for the term of this Cap- 
tivity, that was foretold to laſt 90 Years, nei- 
ther more nor leſs; and both theſe periods (as 
well as other circumſtances) were exactly, and 
to admiration, hit in the event of things. 

Now in both theſe inſtances, the things were 
propheſied of ſo long before-hand, there were 
fo many obſtacles in the way of their accom- 
pliſhment, and ſo much of the will of man alſo 
intereſted in both the caſes, and yet notwith- 


ſanding ſuch punctual exaCtneſs is to be ſeen 
_ in 
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in the Event, that it is plainly impoſſible that 
humane wit ſhould ſo much as gueſs probably at 
themz therefore the Predictions muſt be 
grounded vpon Divine intimation : and then 
God is ſo far from being a neceſſary Agent, 
that it is apparent he minds the World, and 
looks narrowly into all the parts of it, from 
one end to another, and governs and manages 
inferiour Cauſes, 

2, My ſecond proof of an a- Miracles neceſſa- 
(tual Providence in this World 779 ©g%t 4 Pro- 
is from Miracles. By a Miracle 
| mean any thing coming to paſs, which is either 
for the matter or manner of it above the power 
of natural Cauſes, or at leaſt contrary to their 
eſtabliſht courſe and order ; whether it be cfle. 
@ed by heightening them above their ordinary 
pitch, or accelerating theic motion, or by ſud- 
denly bringing thoſe cauſes together which lay 
at a diſtance; or whether it be by depreſling, 
ſuſpending or ſuperſeding any of them. 

And I reaſon thus : If any thing have eycr 
been brought to pals above the capacity or out 
of the method of the natural and common Cau- 
ſes, then there is an aCtive Deity which exerts 
his power in that caſe, Or if ever the courſe of 
Nature hath been interrupted, it mult be by the 
interpoſition of the ſupreme Cauſe: For it is 
neither intelligible, that Nature ſhould go out 
of courſe of it ſelf, without its own decay and 
failure z nor poſſible that being once ſo out of 
courſe, it ſhould eyer be able to recover it ielf 
intoits former order without the help of One 
nipotency : therefore if ever there have been a 
Miracle in the World, there is proof of a Pro- 
vidence. 

- Now 
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Now that ſuch extraordinary things, as we 
here ſuppoſe, have happened, cannot be doubt. 
ed without great ignorance, or denied without 
impudence. I know there is a ſort of witty 
men (ia their way ) who endeavour to put a 
flight upon Miracles, and therefore are very 
captious and critical in ſuch caſes as this ; but 
if they can elude ſome occurrences that have 
been believed or pretended miraculous, yet 
they will never be able to evade them all. And 
if there have been but one acknowledged Mira 
Cle in all the time of this World, it will be ſut- 
ficient to prove a Providence, They will per- 
haps impute ſome Cures that have been ſaid to 
be done by Miracle, to the efficacy of ſome 
Medicine, alchough they can neither tell us 
what that ſpecifick Remedy was, nor much leſs 
rell us how the Symptoms ſhould fo ſuddenly 
ceaſe upon the uſe of it, It may be they will 
tell you in the general (with confidence enough) 
that the ſtrange things done in Egype and in the 
Wilderneſs, were effeCted by the ſudden appli- 
cation of ACftives to Paſlives; but cannot ſo 
mach as pretend ta ſatisfie any man how ſuch re- 
mote Cauſes were brought together and exalted 
to ſuch an extraordinary. degree of efficacy, as 
co produce ſuch admirable effets on the ſudden 
as thoſe caſes import. 

Or if they could ſpeak tolerable ſenſe in ſome 
of thoſe particulars, yet what natural account 
can be given of the raiſing of the dead ? or of 
unlearned mens ſpeaking all kind of Languages 
in an inſtant ? What natural Cauſe will they 
aſſign of the Suns ſtanding ſtill in Foſhna's time? 
Or of that preternatural Eclipſe at our Saviour's 


Paſlion ? What could intercept the Suns light 
when 
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when the two Luminaries were in oppoſition ? 


| Or whatreſtored it toits motion again when it 
| was interrupted, as in the former inſtance ? Or 
| toits light again when it intermitted, as in the 


latter inſtance? To endeavour to give natural 
accounts of theſe things, will prove as abſurd 
and ridiculous to reaſon, as to deny the matter 


| of fact, is void of Faith and Religion. 


But if any of theſe inſtances will not paſs 


| with ſuch men, becauſe they were over, long 
| before our time, or becauſe the truth of them 
| depends upon the Authority of Scripture ; there 


are other innumerable paſlages in all Ages not 
liable to that exception, that cannot be reſol- 
ved into any Cauſe Jeſs than a Supreme and Om- 
nipotent. Among(t which, what will they ſay 
to this which happens almoſt every Year? 
Namely, that after a long wet ſeaſon, 1t ſhall 
ſuddenly clear up and be fair weather again; 
and contrariwiſe after a long dry ſeaſon, it ſhall 
unexpectedly be wet and rainy. Whereas if they 
look only to natural Cauſes, the quite contrary 


| muſt happen, Foraſmuch as the more rain hath 


been at any time, the more may be ſtil], becauſe 
there are the more vapours from whence Clouds 


 areraiſed ; and the longer a dry ſeaſon hath laſt- 


ed, there is every day the leſs reaſon to expect 


rain, becauſe there want vapours out of which 
It ſhould be raiſed. Now to impute this ſudden 


and admirable change only to the Winds, is to 
beg the Queſtion ; for it is well enough known, 
that the Winds depend upon vapours as well as 
rain; and to aſcribe it to the Stars, is to confeſs 
an humourſome reſolution, that right or wrong 
we will ſhut God out of the World. But this 


3, Third 
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: 3. Third proof of a preſent 
= ordinary Providence, viz. from the mote 
—_—_— frequent and ordinary inſtance 
World. of a Divine influence upon the 


affairs of the World, The effec 


of which,. though they are not accounted mirs i 


culous, becauſe they are common, yet they gin: 
ſufficient indication of Divine adminiſtration, 
And of this kind, there are ſo many which offer 
themſelves to an obſervant mind, that to ſeek 
flaws, and go about to make ſpecious objeCtions 
againlt ſome few of them, will be rather an Ar. 
gument of reſolved unwillingneſs to believe, 
than of any juſt grounds of Infidelity. For like 
as in a great Cable made up of ſeveral ſmaller 
Cords, if perchance ſome of the threds ſhoull 
flaw or break, yet the remainder will be ab: 
fo bear the ſtreſs of whatſoever uſe it ſhall : 
put to, 

Now under this Head I reckon in the fil 
place, as very obſervable, that there is ſcarcely 
any great thing ever brought about in the 
World, which God may not be ſeen to have 
an hand in; and that may be colleCted general. 
ly from the inadequateneſs of the viſible means 
to moſt notable produftions: As when great 
preparations are defeated or laid aſide, and 
mean and inconſiderable ones do the buſineks. 
This is that which Solomon obſerved long ago, 
That the battle is not to the ſtrong, nor the race t0 
the ſwift , nor bread to men of underſt andny : 
And we cannot want an Example of it nearer 
hand, when we remember the Reſtauration of 
his now Majeſty : For it pleaſed God to deal 
in that particular, as he did by Gideon?s Army, 


when he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of the For- 
ces, 
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ces, and did his buſineſs with a few, and thoſe 
very unlikely for ſuch an Atchievement. 

But more admirable than this, is the preſer- 
vation of the holy Scripture in all Ages, both 
from total abolition by the flames of Perſecuti- 
on; and from corruption , by the capricious 
phancies of ſuch men as would neither ſincerely 
believe it, nor abſolutely reject it. Such alſo 
is the preſervation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
when all the wit and all the power of the World 
combined together againſt it; and ſuch was the 
ſucceſs of the Apoſtles in propagating that Reli- 
gion, and planting the Chriſtian Church, when 
a few Fiſher-men leavened the World with a 
Doctrine quite againſt the grain of it, and naked 
Truth prevailed againſt Authority, Art and In- 
tereſt in conjunCtion. 

Hitherto alſo I reduce the maintenance of 
Magiſtracy and Civil Government; and I look 
upon it as a ſtanding evidence of a Providence, 
that the ſtrong bands of wicked and refractory 
men ſhould ſtand in awe of a ſingle man like 
themſelves, only bccauſe he is inveſted with 
Authority, This, if it be duly conſidered, is 
very ſtrange, and can be reſolved into nothing 
but a Providence. Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that 
conſidering the great numbers of evil men, 
their ſecrecy and cloſeneſs, their cunning and 
falſhood, their envy and neceſlity, their activity 
and ſelfiſhneſs, they ſhould be able to do no 
more hurt ia the World than they do. - Why 
do they not aſlaſinate whom they pleaſe ? Or 
what is the reaſon that they do not forſwear 
men out of theic lives and fortunes, and at 
whatſoever their revenge or covetoulneſs or 
luſt ſhall prompt them to ? And no account = 
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be given of this, but the powerful reſtraint of Þ 


Providence. 

Moreover, there are remarkable Examples in 
all Ages of evil men dogged by their own guilt, 
and tortured by their own Conſciences, when. 
as no body elſe either accuſed or hurt them; 
and on the other ſide , as frequent inſtances of 
vertuous men, who have been very comfortz- 
ble under great difficulties, and whoſe ſpicits 
have been born up with an admirable bravery 
under ſuch preſſures as would ordinarily cruſh 
and fink other men: and this, although the 
perſons thus carrying themſelves, were other. 
wiſe of no remarkable ſtrength or courage, 
Neither of which paſſages can be reſolved into 
any other Cauſes, than the mighty influence of 
a Providence. 

Nay further it is very obſervable, hoy 
ſtrangely ſometimes ſecret fins are brought to 
light, eſpecially ſuch as Murder and Treachery, 
and where all Arts and advantages were made 
uſe of for concealment; ſuch perſons becom- 
ing their own accuſers, when no body elſe could 
do it for them, and not unuſually their own Ex 
ecutioners too. 

Above all theſe, there are ſome ihſtances of 
vengeance befalling very flagitious men , fo 
ſignally, and with ſuch pat and ſignificant cir 
cumſtances, that ( without any uncharitable- 
neſs) we may be led by the ſuffering to the ſin, 
as in the famous caſe of Adonibezek , Fug. 1, 7. 
whoſe barbarous uſage of threeſcore and ten 
Kings, cutting off their Thumbs and great 
Toes, and making them, like Dogs , gather 
their meat under his Table, was repaid upon 


himſelf in the ſame ſeverity. Of kind to which, 
_—_ are 
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| are thoſe pannick fears, and ſhiverings that 
| oftentimes attend blood-guilty men as long as 
| they live: and though they may have eſcaped 


revenge from the hand of men; yet this, as a 


| Cair's mark ſet upon them by the hand of God, 


indelebly (ticks by them, and fallows them to 
their Graves. 

It is needleſs to ſay any thing more on this 
ſubject, foraſmuch as every man that doth not 
wilfully ſhut his Eyes, may collect inftances to 
this purpoſe, both trom the Government of the 
World in general, and from his own Fortunes 


{ in particular. For beſides the quiet ſerenity and 


comfortableneſs (in token of the Divine fa 
vour ) which uſually attends a vertuous courſe 
of life, and the anxiety, torment and uneaſineſs 
which as frequently (in teſtimony of the Di- 
vine diſlike) attends a wicked and flagitious 
one; it is not a very unuſual, nor ( to be ſure ) 
an unpleaſant ſight, to behold the former 
crowned with ſignal ſucceſs and Worldly pro- 
ſperity, and the latter puniſhed with ſname and 
beggery : and this ſometimes ſhall happen in 
ſuch circumſtances, when there is nothing ta 
which this different ſucceſs can be imputed but 
meerly Divine Providence, foraſmuch as the 
latter ſhall otherwiſe be more cunning for the 
World, and every whit as induſtrious and frugal 
as the former ; but Divine Providence only 
makes the diſcrimination, whilſt the one is un- 
der the bleſſing of Heaven, and the other is ap- 

parently blaſted and curſed. | 
And now what think you, Biophilus, upon 
the whole matter: have I not acquitted my 
ſelf in all the three things I propounded ? And 
now laying all theſe things together, 1s nog 
O here 
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here ſufficient evidence to determine a prudent 
man in the caſe, and to ſatisfie him that there 
is a Providence in this World, and conſequently 
that there will be a Judgment hereafter ? 

Bioph. 1 cannot tell, Sebaſt, I confeſs you haye 
faid many very conſiderable things, and ſome 
of them beyond witat I could have expected in 
the caſe. But | have one main Objection, which 
eſpecially rouches the laſt Branch of your Ar. 
gument, and which, if it ſtick by you, all you 
have ſaid will fignifie nothing ; but if you come 
clearly off from it, I ſhall not know what to 
think of the buſineſs, It is this, in ſhort: | 
do not ſee any ſuch ſetled and conſtant methol 
in the management of the affairs of this Worle, 

as muſt neceſſarily argue a Pro 
AVindication of yidence ; for in particular, net 
Dyvine Provi- withſtanding all you have aid, 
a in the 0% it cannot be denied, that ver; 

y of ſome of 

its Diſenſations Often the beſt of men are opprel. 
in this life. and born down by ill Fortune; 

and contrariwiſe evil men art 
very happy and proſperous: therefore it may 
ſeem that thoſe inſtances which you collect in 
favour of your opinion, may happen by chance, 
rather than by the diſpenſation 7 a Providence; 
and then if there be no Providence in this 
World, by your own Argument, there can be 
no Judgment hereafter, 

Sebaſt. If that be all , or the main of what 
you have to object, 1am in hope to ſee ſome 
good iſſue of this Conſerence : for in the ficlt 
Place you know, that which is impeached by 


this ObjeCtion, is but one ſingle inſtance out of 


many which I have brought for the aſſertion of 


a Providence z and conſequently if this how 
all, 
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fail, or if I ſhould yield you all that the obje- 
tion pretends to, yet ſo long as the other are 
unſhaken by it, that great Doctrine may ſtand 


| firm notwithſtanding ; for it is but as if you 
| ſhould peck one ſingle ſtone out of an huge 
building, or (as I faid before) find a flaw in 
| ſome one thred of a great Cable, neither of 
which can weaken or endanger the one or the 


other. But tlica beſides, yon cannot be igno- 
rant that this which you now mention, is an 
old thred-bare exception worn out of all faſhion 
by the old Atheiſts and Epicureans, and which 
hath been canvaſſed and baffled over and over 
by men of all Ages and of ſeveral Perſwaſions, 
by Fob, by David, -by Solomon, nay by Tully, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and ſeveral others, that it is 
a great argument of the poverty of your Cauſe 
to be ſeen in it now a-days, .and may juſtly ex- 
cuſe my labour in confuting it. However be- 
cauſe you think fit to give it countenance, [ 
will briefly ſay theſe three things in the caſe, 
VIZ, 

Firſt, That ſome meaſure of intricacy or ob» 
ſcurity in the diſpenſation of Divine Providence, 
$no argument againſt it, but for it, 

Second!y, That there are very great reaſons 
allignable why it may pleaſe the Divine Majeſty 
to proceed ſometimes indiſcriminately,and keep 
no conſtant viſible method in the diſtributions 
of good and evil in this preſent life. 

Thirdly, Yet however this be ſometimes 
obſcure, there are at other times ſufficient and 
legible inſtances of a diſtinguiſhing Provi- 
dence, 

1, Some meaſure of intricacy in the diſpenſa- 
tions of Divine Providence, is ſo far from be- 

Q 2 Ing 
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ing an argument againſt it, that it is a great 
argument for it. For if we do not make God 
a meer neceſſary Agent (which I hope I haye 
ſatisfied you in) we muſt allow ſomething to 
his Prerogative and Soveraignty, and conſe. 
quently grant that he may do ſome things, be. 
cauſe he will do ſo, and whereof he doth not 
make us acquainted with the reaſons ; and we 
may very well allow to his Wiſdom, to havea 
reach beyond us, and to have other meaſures to 
govern the World by, than we could have made 
for him. What, ſhall we call God to an ac 
count of his Management ? Shall he not go. 
vern the World at all, unleſs he order it ju! 
as we would have him? This is apparently (6 
far from being reaſonable, that it would bt 
much more ſo to conclude on the contrary; 
namely, that if there were no depths in the Dt. 
vine Counſel which we could not fathom, no 
Meanders in the way of Providence , which 
we could not trace, it would be very ſuſpici 
ous, whether there were any thing of Divinity 
in the whole buſineſs. For if things were con. 
{tantly managed one way without any variation, 
we ſhould be apt ro think all was under the ri- 
gid Laws of a fatal Neceſlity. If on the other 
tide there were no rule to be obſerved, no foot- 
ſteps of any method, then we ſhould be tempt 
ed to think Chance ruled the World.; but 
when we obſerve an intermixture of theſe two, 
viz, that there is a rule, though there be ſome 
exceptions from it, then we have reaſon to con- 
clude, that all is under a powerful and a free 
Agent, who if he be alſo infinitely wiſe, cannot 
but ſee reaſon for ſeveral things which we ca- 
not comprehend. 

2. There 
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2, There are very great and weighty rea. 
ſons aſſignable why in this particular inſtance 
of Providence (namely in the diſtribution of 
good and evil in this World) the Divine Ma- 


jzty ſhould not be obliged to gratifie our curio- 


| tity with a plain account of his proceedings, 


but make ſome exceptions to his general rule ; 


| amongſt which theſe following are conſider- 
| able. 


Firſt, Becauſe ſuch a conſtant and viſible ex- 
erciſe of diſtributive Juſtice, as your objection 
ſrems to require, would be ſuch an irrefrageble 
and palpable evidence of a Providence, as would 
lave no room for the diſcovery of ingenuity or 
a virtuous diſpoſition; it would deprive men 
of the liberty of their choice, whether they 
world be Atheiſtical, or devout and religious : 
and conſequently there would be no excellency 
in Picty and Vertue, For (as I have ſaid before 
ina like caſe) it conld be no argument of love 
to God or goodneſs, that a man took care to 
ſerve and pleaſe God , if he conſtantly ſtood 
over us ina viſible and undeniable Providence, 
ſo as that every offender were taken in the very 
fat, and preſently led to Execution; and on 
the other ſide, if every virtuous action were 
forthwith rewarded and crowned. In ſhort, 
it is not agreeable to the Mind of God to over- 
run the freedom of our choice, ſince he hath 
endowed us with it, nor to ſuperſede that di- 


 ſtinAtive faculty of our Nature ; for ſhould he 


doſo, he ſhould at contrary to himſelf and to 
his own Glory, as wellas to the nature and con- 
dition of Mankind, 

Again, Secondly, A checkered and diver- 
liked method of Divine Providence, wherein 
OQ 3 there 
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there is an intertexture of proſperity and ad. 
verſity in the fortunes of virtuous men, tend; 
more to their improvement than a more regy. 
lar and conſtant Providence would do. For 
as a continued courſe of proſperity is roo apt 
to tempt men to be wanton and cereleſs; ſoz 
perpetual ſeries of adverſity would be as apt 
to ſink and depreſs their ſpirits: but a middle 
way of interchange in their condition, balan- 
ces them on both tides, and maintains them in 
a more even temper and converſation, And 
for this reaſon it pleaſes rhe Divine Wiſdom to 
make ſuch falſe ſteps as you are apt to imagine 
them to be. 

To which add in the third place, That here 
in lics the very ſecret of Divine Wiſdom, an( 
by this very way he doth moſt effeCtuaily aſſur: 
us of the point in queſtion ( namely, a Jud; 
ment to come) 1n that there is ſuch apparcnt ne 
ceflity of it. For if the Divine Majeſty ſhould [et 
the preſent World run at random,and interpol: 
himſelf in no caſe to check the hurry, or punili 
the diſorder, there would ſeem no reaſon to 
expect juſtice from him hereafter, who gave no 
token of it all this while ; and then on the other 
fide, if he interpoſed ſo frequently and conſtant 
iy, as to leave no irregularity unpuniſhed, not 
any brave action unrewarded, there would be 
no bulineſs left, nor no need of a day of Judg 
ment. Whereas by alfording us ſome plain it 
ſtances of his diſcrimination in this World, we 
are ſatisfied that ke minds how things go, abd 
is able to judge; and yet by permitting ſeveral 
other things to run riot, and ſeemingly to bc 
unanimadverted upon, he hath as it were cu! 
out work for a day of judgment, 
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3, Notwithſtanding all this, as I faid be- 
fore, there are ſome ſufficient and undenia- 
ble inſtances of a diſtinguiſhing Providence in 
this World. I have granted to you, that 
ſometimes the ways of God are intricate and 
involved, and I have offered at ſome reaſons 


of it, to which many others might have been 


added, and amongſt the reſt that by this means 
we may be kept humble and modeſt, and taught 
toadmire and reverence God, rather than to 
judge or pronounce of him. For theſe, I ſay, 
and other reaſons beſt known to infinite Wiſ- 
dom, he thinks fit ſometimes to loſe us in the 
Meander of his ways; yet I ſay they are not 
always-thus obſcure, but ſometimes he treads 
ſuch plain and direCt paths, that we may eaſily 
follow him. And of this I have ſet before you 
ſeveral examples already, and whoſoever will 
diligently attend to it, may eaſily collect more z 
but { will not omit to put you in mind of one 
great and ſtanding one, and (as far as is poſli- 
ble) beyond all exception, and that was in the 
Hiſtory of the Jewith Nation, who were infal- 
libly ſure to be happy and moſt remarkably 
proſperous ſo long as they ſtuck to the true 
God and the Laws he had giventhem by Moſes, 
and as ſure to be ſignally miſerable and cala- 
mitous, whenſoever they apoſtatized from 
their God, or debauched their Religion. So 
that that people was placed as a light upon a 
mountain, and were an illuſtrious inſtance to 
all the World of that great Truth we are now 
diſcourſing of; and if there were no more in- 
ſtances of this kind, that alone would be ſuſfi- 
cient for the purpoſe. 

Bioph. 1 muſt confeſs, if the ſtory be true, 
O 4 there 
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there is an intertexture of proſperity and ad. 
verſity in the fortunes of virtuous men, tend; 
more to their improvement than a more regy. 
lar and conſtant Providence would do. For 
as a continued courſe of proſperity is too apt 
to tempt men to be wanton and careleſs; ſoz 
perpetual ſeries of adverſity would be as apt 
to ſink and depreſs their ſpirits: but a middle 
way of interchange in their condition, balan- 
ces them on both tides, and maintains them in 
a more even temper and converſation, An 
for this reaſon it pleaſes rhe Divine Wiſdom to 
make ſuch falſe ſteps as you are apt to imagine 
them to be. 

To which add in the third place, That here: 
in lics the very ſecret of Divine Wiſdom, ant 
by this very way he doth molt effectuaily aſſur: 
us of the point in queſtion ( namely, a Jud; 
ent to come) 1n that there is ſuch apparent ne 
ceflity of it. For if the Divine Majelty ſhould let 
the preſent World run at random,and interpok 
himſelf in no caſe tocheck the hurry, or punil 
the diſorder, there would ſeem no reaſon to 
expect juſtice from him hereafter, who gave no 
token of it all this while ; and then on the other 
fide, if he interpoſed ſo frequently and conſtant 
ly, as to leave no irregularity unpuniſhed, not 
any brave aCttioa unrewarded, there would be 
no bulineſs-lcft, nor no nced of a day of [udg 
ment. Whereas by alicrding us ſome plain it 
ſtances of his diſcrimination in this World, we 
are ſatisfied that he minds how things go, and 
is able to judge; and yet by permitting ſeveral 
other things to run riot, and ſeemingly to be 
unanimadverted upon, he hath as it were cut 
out work for a day of judgment, 
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3. Notwithſtanding all this, as I faid be- 
fore, there are ſome ſufficient and undenia- 
ble inſtances of a diſtinguiſhing Providence in 
this World. I have granted to you, that 
ſometimes the ways of God are intricate and 
involved, and I have offered at ſome reaſons 
of it, to which many others might have been 
2dded, and amongſt the reſt that by this means 
we may be kept humble and modeſt, and taught 
toadmire and reverence God, rather than to 
judge or pronounce of him. For theſe, I ſay, 
and other reaſons beſt known to infioite Wiſ- 
dom, he thinks fit ſometimes to loſe us in the 
Meander of his ways; yet I ſay they are not 
always thus obſcure, but ſometimes he treads 
ſuch plain and direCt paths, that we may eaſily 
follow him. And of this I have ſet before you 
ſeveral examples already, and whoſoever will 
diligently attend to it, may eaſily colle&t more z 
but { will not omit to put you in mind of one 
great and ſtanding one, and (as far as is poſli- 
ble) beyond all exception, and that was in the 
Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation, who were infal- 
libly ſure to be happy and moſt remarkably 
proſperous ſo long as they ſtuck to the true 
God and the Laws he had giventhem by Moſes, 
and as ſure to be ſignally miſerable and cala- 
mitous, whenſoever they apoſtatized from 
their God, or debauched their Religion. So 
that that people was placed as a light upon a 
mountain, and were an illuſtrious inſtance to 
all the World of that great Truth we are now 
diſcourſing of; and if there were no more in- 
ſtances of- this kind, that alone would be fſuſf- 
cient for the purpoſe. 

Bioph. I muſt confeſs, if the ſtory be true, 
O 4 there 
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mm was a very ſtrange Fate attended that 
ople. 

Sebaſt, Fate, do you call it? What colour 
or pretence in the World is there for imputing 
thoſe admirable revolutions to Fate ? Could 
blind Fate make diſtinCtion of perſons and ati. 
ons, and apply it ſelf in the diſtribution of good 
or evil in proportion to mens deſerts or miſcar: 
riages ? Do not diſparage your own diſcretion 
fo much, as to uſe the word Fate in fuch a caſc, 
No, aſſure your ſelf that was a ſignal diſplay cf 
Divine Providence, and ſuch an one as you can. 
not expect or demand a greater. 

Bioph. But if it were the effe&t of Provi. 
dence, as you will necds have it, I wonder how 
it comes to paſs that there is no ſuch thing now; 
-— , or wiy all the reſt of Mankind 
= gal was negl«@ed by Divine Provi 
Jews. dence, and only that people, and 

in that age and corner of the 
World, ſo carefully managed by it. 

Sebaſt. O Biophilus, ask not God an account 
of his Prerogative, nor much leſs preſcribe to 
him how he ſhall govern the World. Whatif 
he pitying the dark ſtate of the World then, 
did ſomething extraordinary to relieve and in- 
lighten it : and what if having once given ſuch 
abundant proof of himſelf, he ſhall think that 
ſufficient toall After-ages ? Or, to ſay no more, 
what if it pleaſes him to make Faith in ſome 
reſpects more difficult now than it was then ? 
Who ſhall expoſtulate the matter with him, 
eſpecially ſince he hath not left us deſtitute of 
ſufficient grounds to determine a prudent man 
in the caſe? Which is all | have pretended to 
 allert all this while, and I think 1 have made 


It 
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it good at laſt, though with ſome tediouſneſs of 
diſcourſe, for which I beg your pardon. 

Phil. Dear Sebaſtian, do not {lander our judg- 
ments ſo much, as to ſuſpe&t we ſhould think 
any thing tedious that is ſo much to the pur. 
poſe, I thank you heartily for the pains you 
have taken with us; for although (1 thank 


God) | have long lived under a firm perſwaſion 


both of a Providence here, and a Judgment 
hereafter; yet 1am greatly rejoyced to find all 
ſure under me, an4 when my reaſon encourages 
my devotion : and eſpecially I think my ſelf ob- 


' liged to you for the ſatisfaftion you have given 


my Neighbour : is it not ſo, Biophilus ? 

Bioph. | tell you plainly, Sebaſtian bath ſtag- 
gered me, and I cannot tel] what to ſay more 
for the preſent, but I will conſider further of-ir 
at leiſure, 

Phil. 1, but do it quickly, good Biophilus, you 
Sceptical Gentlemen are apt to take. too long 
time to conſider of theſe matters; you know, 
dye we muſt, and that ſhortly too, ſo that we 
have not any long time to conſider in ; what an 
horrible ſurpriſe would it be, if whillt we 
ſtand doubting and diſputing, we ſhould bear 
the ſound of the laſt Trump, and be ſummoned 
to that great Tribunal? When Dcath once ar- 
reſts us, there is no Bail will be taken, we mult 
come to a ſtrict account, and await an irrever- 
lible Doom, ſo that there is no dallying in this 
matter. 

If either of us had intelligence that an Enc- 
my were coming upon us with deſign to aſſault 
us and take away our life, although it were a 
perſon of but ordinary reputation that brought 


us the news, yet it would ſtartle us, and we 
ſhould 
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_ was a very ſtrange Fate attended that 
ople. 

\ Sebaſt, Fate, do you call it? What colour 
or pretence in the World is there for imputing 
thoſe admirable revolutions to Fate ? Could 
blind Fate make diſtinCtion- of perſons and atti- 
ons, and apply it ſelf in the diſtribution of good 
or evil in proportion to mens deſerts or milcar- 
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fo much, as to uſe the word Fate in fuch a caſe, 
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not expect or demand a greater. 
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in that age and corner of the 
World, fo carefully managed by it. 

Sebaſt. O Biophilus, ask not God an account 
of his Prerogative, nor much leſs preſcribe to 
him how he ſhall govern the World. Whatif 
he pitying the dark ſtate of the World then, 
did ſomething extraordinary to relieve and in- 
lighten it : and what if having once given ſuch 
abundant proof of himſelf, he ſhall think that 
ſufficient to all After-ages ? Or, to ſay no more, 
what if-'it pleaſes him to make Faith in ſome 
reſpects more difficult now than it was then ? 
Who ſhall expoſtulate the matter with him, 
eſpecially ſince he hath not left us deſtitute of 
ſufficient grounds to'determine a prudent man 
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aſſert all his while, and I think 1 have made 
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it good at laſt, though with ſome tediouſneſs of 
diſcourſe, for which I beg your pardon. 

Phil. Dear Sebaſtian, do not ſlander our judg- 
ments ſo much, as to ſuſpe&t we ſhould think 
any thing tedious that is ſo much to the pur. 
poſe, I thank you heartily for the pains you 
have taken with us; for although (I thank 
God) 1 have long lived under a firm perſwaſion 
both of a Providence here, and a Judgment 
hereafter; yet Iam greatly rejoyced to find all 
ſure under me, an4 when my reaſon encourages 
my devotion : and eſpecially I think my ſelf ob- 
liged to you for the ſatisfaftion you have given 
my Neighbour : is it not ſo, Biophili ? 

Bioph. | tell you plainly, Sebaſtian hath ſtag- 
gered me, and I cannot tel] what to ſay more 
for the preſent, but I will conſider further of 'it 
at leiſure. 

Phil. 1, but do it quickly, good Brophilus, you 
Sceptical Gentlemen are apt to take. too long 
time to conſider of theſe matters; you know, 
dye we muſt, and that ſhortly too, ſo that we 
have not any long time to conſider-in ; what an 
horrible ſurpriſe would it be, if whilit we 
ſtand doubting and diſputing, we ſhould hear 
the ſound-of the laſt Trump, and be ſummoned 
to that great Tribunal? When Dcath once ar- 
reſts us, there is no Bail will be taken, we mult 
come to a ſtrict account, and await an irrever- 
ſible Door, fo that there is no dallying in this 
matter, 

If either of us had intelligence that an Ene- 
my were coming upon us with deſign to aſlaulr 
vs and take away our life, although it were a 
perſon of but ordinary reputation that brought 


us the news, yet it would ſtartle us, and we 
ſhould 
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ſhould not ſtand diſputing the truth of the re. 
lation, but preſently either prepare our ſelves 
to appeaſe him, or arm our ſelves to encounter 
him; and then if no Enemy appeared, we could 
ſecurely expoſtulate the falſe Alarm after- 
wards, Or if there came a report, that the 
Sea had broken its banks, and overflowed the 
plain whereon our Houſes ſtand, I aſſure my ſelf 
that neither of us would ſtand gravely delibe. 
rating, whether it were poſlible or no, or cavil- 
ling about the neglect of repairing the banks, 
or leaſt of all loſe ſo much time as whilſt we 
could ſend Meſſengers, and expect their return, 
but firſt get vs up to the Mountains, and there 
at leiſure inform our ſelves of the truth of all 
circumſtances. 

When Noalt# for no leſs than one hundred 
and twenty years together, preached repen- 
tance, and foretold a Flood coming to drown 
all the World, no queſtion but the generality 
of men laught at him as a timorous hypo- 
chondriacal perſon : They could objeft how un- 
uſual a thing it was he talked of, a thing that 
no man had ſeen, or had ever happened to the 
World before: They would diſcourſe philoſo- 
phically in the caſe too, and repreſent it as a 
very abſurd thing, to imagine that the water 
ſhould riſe above the Earth, and overflow the 
tops of their ſtately Houſes ; for (might they 
ſay) where ſhall there be water enough to do 
it? from whence ſhould it come? or how 
ſhould this Fellow have notice of it before 
all other men ? And perhaps they would con- 
clude, that at worſt they ſhould have time to 
thiſt for themſelves when they ſee it come in 
carneſt, and eſcape as well as others. Hereupon 


they 
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they ate and drank and feaſted and made merry, 
and Jaught at that preciſe Coxcomb with his 
new Machine of an Ark : but fo, ſaith our Sa- 
viour, ſhall the coming of the Son of man be. 

Alas, Biophilus, whilſt we dream, the Judg- 
ment ſlumbers not: whilſt we doubt and dil- 
pute, God is in earneſt : and the time draws 
on apace, when Chrilt Jeſus, the Judge of the 
World, ſhall come #» the glory of his Father and 
of all the holy Angels, the Heavens ſhall then 
melt away, and the Earth be on fire from one 
end of it to another ; the dead ſhall rife out of 
their Graves, and make an huge Aſſembly ; the 
Books of all mens aCtions ſhall be opened, and 
the Devil together with every mans own Con- 
ſcience, ſhall be the Accuſers. Then-ſhall all 
thoſe that are conſcious to themſelves to have 
lived virtuouſly and holily, look up with joy 
and comfort to ſee their Saviour become their 
Judge; to find a vindication from all thoſe un» 
jult cenſures that have paſt upon them here be- 
low; to come to an end of their labours, a re- 
ward of their ſervices, the accompliſhment of 
their faith and hopes, Lord, what joy will be 
in their countenances, what glory upon their 
heads! How the Angels ſmile upon them, and 
welcome them to their Journics end, an.i Hea- 
ven opens in an admirable Scene of light and 
glory to receive them ! 

But on the other ſide, all that are privy to 
themſelves to have lived wickedly, bafcly and 
unprofitably, ſhall look pale and tremble, az 
call upon the rocks and mountains to hide them 
jrom the face of the Lamb that ſits upon the 
Throne ;, for they ſhall ſee all black and diſmal 


about them, no tears will move pity, no Rhe- 
torick 
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torick will perſwade, no excuſes will be ad. 
mitted, no Appeal be allowed , no refuge to 
be found , nor Reprieve to be hoped for ; but 
they ſhall hear that deadful Sentence, Depart 
accurſed into everlaſting fire prepared for the De- 
vil and his Angels , and ſhall ſee Hell open her 
mouth to receive them into unquenchable 
flames. 

Bioph. I proteſt you ſpeak with ſuch feeling, 
Phil, that your diſcourſe hath more power up- 
on me than all the Arguments that ever [ 
heard in my life. And 1 know not what is the 
matter, but my heart trembles ; therefore let 
me-once more intreat you to adjourn the re- 
mainder of this diſcourſe till another time, and 
in the mean while Ill conſider of it, as I pro- 
miſed you. 

Phil. Ah! dear Neighbour, do not prove 
like that unhappy Fel:x in the Scripture, do not 
£0 about to eiude what you cannot evade ; no, 
put not off this buſineſs a moment longer : now 
that it ſeems God hath touched your heart, 
quench not his holy Spirit, ic may be you will 
never be in ſuch a temper again, if you loſe this 
opportunity. 

Bioph. 1 aſſure you l like this temper (as you 
call it) ſo well, that I do not deſire to feel 
more of it. But if you are refolved to go on 
to torment me, I pray do me the favour firſt to 
anſwer me this queſtion, If theſe things be ſo 
as you repreſent them, how comes it to pals 
that men unconcerned about Religion, dye as 
comfortably oftentimes as any others? The 
reaſon of my queſtion is this, becauſe you will 
pretend that whilſt men are well in health, 
and ſwimmipg with the Tide of proſperity, 

Þ "Bey 
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they may either artificially put off the thoughts 
of theſe things, though they be true; or the 
noiſe of buſineſs, and the careſles of their ſen- 
ſes may obſcure all apprehenſion of another 
World. But ſure, when men find themſelves 
dying, and that there is but one way with 
them, it ſhould be too late for them to flatter 
themſelves, or to admit of the flatteries of 0- 
thers; then ſurely prejudices ceaſe, and men 
are at leiſure to think : the glory of the World 
cannot dazle their Eyes when it is leaving 
them, and they it: what then, I ſay, can be 
the reaſon if theſe things be true (which you 
ſpeak ſo affeCtionately of ) that | 

there is not as remarkable a dif- How 77 comes to 
ference in mens temper of ſpirit for om yo 
when they come to dye, as there - in the 7ef 
ſeems to be in their converſation aft of mens lives. 
whilſt they are alive ? 

Sebaſt. 1 apprehend your queſtion very well, 
and the reaſons of your asking it roo. And for 
anſwer to it, I pray tel] what is the reaſon 
that men that love their health and theic Eſtates 
both very well, will nevertheleſs be Drunkards 
and Whore-Maſters and Gameſters, though 
they fee by daily experience that theſe are very 
ſure methods to out them of both ? You will 
tell me, I ſuppoſe, that they feed themſelves 
with abſurd and unreaſonable hopes which fool 
their diſcretion, or that they are bewitched and 
beſotted with thoſe kind of pleaſures, and fo 
conſider nothing at all. Why, juſt ſo it is 
here, the things we ſpeak of are undoubtedly 
true, and the miſcarriage in them is fatal 3 but 
men are careleſs and incogitant, and flip into 


the pit of deſtruſtion before they are —_ : 
they 
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they live merrily, becauſe they never think of 
any thing, and they dye as ſottiſhly as they 
lived. 

Again, there is another ſort of men that are 
captious and conceited, who will chop Logick, 
as we ſay, with God Almighty ; they will have 
not only their rcaſon ſatisfied, but their curio- 
ſity alſo, or they will not believe; they muſt 
ſee a Spirit and Heaven and Hell, or one muſt 
come from the dead to tell them News out of 
the other World, or they will not be content- 
ed. Now God will not indulge this humor- of 
theirs, and they are reſolved to venture him, 
that is, they will be damned rather than for- 
go it. 

Belides, there are others take a great deal of 
pains to disbclieve, they will uſe all the Arts 
of Sophiſtry, all the trick and evaſions of wit, 
intrench and fortifie themſelves in their Athei- 
ſtical conceits; in a word, they will cheat their 
own reaſon, outface their own Conſcience, and 
bring upon themſelves a ſtupid inſenſibility of 
all that is good and vertuous, and fo, in con- 
cluſion, they dye quictly, and go filently into 
the bottomleſs pit. 

To al} this you muſt conſider, that it is very 
probable that many of theſe men may be very 
far from dying chearfully, though we are not 
able to obſerve their Agonies and torments ; 
for it may very well be, that when they once 
begin to conſider what a deſperate condition 
they are in, the very thoughts of that, toge- 
ther with their bodily diſeaſe in conjunction, 
preſently overwhelms their ſpirits, and makes 
their-paſſage out of the world more compe1- 


dious, but never the more comfortable. , 
ut 
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But after all, you ſhall find ſome of the afore- 
ſaid perſons, when they come to dye, ſadly be- 
wail their folly and carelcſneſs of this kind ; but 
where-ever did you hear of an holy and vertuous 


- man that ever repented of his choice or pains 


in Religion, or care of his Soul, and follicitude 
in preparation for this occaſion ? It's poſlible 
indeed ſuch a man may expreſs no tranſports, 
becauſe his body is like other mens, and the 
ſtrength of his diſeaſe may infeeble his ſpirits 
and cloud his reaſon, and fo interrupt the ex- 
erciſe of his faith and hope. And on the other 


| fide, the profane and irreligious man, though 


perhaps ( as you ſuppoſe) he cannot or will 
not diſſemble at the approach of death, yet 


| he may be ſottiſh and inſenſible, and then 


whatſoever difference of ſtate they are en- 
tring upon, there may be no diſcernible differ- 
ence in their departure hence; and ſo you ſee 
your queſtion will not ſerve to the purpoſe you 
propounded it for. 

Phil. Come, Biophilus, leave theſe ſceptical 
artifices, theſe captious queſtions, do not ſeek 
out ways to muzzle your own Conſcience, or 
impoſe upon your reaſon; a Judgment there 
will be, and itis all the wiſdom in the World 
to be prepared for it. It is in your power by 
the grace of God to order mat- 
ters ſo, that we ſhall rather hope _ 7%? wg 
and wiſh for it than fear it, — 
and what vaſt odds is there be- (44 againk 
tween them two ? You are ſen- gayof Judgment. 
lible that it is only a Judgment 
following death, that makes death terrible, at 
leaſt to our minds and underſtanding. Indeed 


It's poſlible our bodies may be diſturbed at the 
aſſaults 
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aſſaults of it; but meer death can never ſhake 
our minds, or diſcompoſe one thought, if we 
are ſatisfied that all will be well after it : and 
what an happy and deſirable condition were it, 
to be out of the reach of that King of terrours, 
to ſee light through that dark Vault of the 
grave, to out-live all a mans fears, and to live 
ro his hopes? What a ſtrange alteration will 
that one thing make in a mans projections and 
deſigns, in his countenance and in his ſpirir, 
and in the whole management of himſelf; for 
who can be afraid of any other accicent that 
hath no cauſe to fear death ? Who will be con- 
cerned about riches, or be much diſcompoſed 
whether his temporal affairs ſucceed well or ill, 
that is provided for Eternity ? Who will ſtoop 
ſo low, as to lay any ſtreſs upon fame and re- 
putation , that hath approved himſelf to God 
and his own Conſcience, and can ſtand the 
ſhock of the great Tryal of the day of Judg- 
ment? He that is in a condition not to fear 
death, will have no reaſon to fear Men or De- 
vils or Spicits or ſolitude or darkneſs, but may 
be as bold as a Lyon, and cannot probably be 
tempted either to expreſs a mean paſſion, or 
to do a baſe ation; to be ſure he will crouch to 
no body, flatter and humour no body : for no 
body can hurt him, and fo his life is eaſie as 
well as comfortable, foraſmuch as he hath no 
body to pleaſe but God and his own Conſci- 
ence. 

But, as I was ſaying, this is to be prepared 
for ; Salvation is not a matter of courſe, nor 
the Judgment a meer piece of ſtate and forma- 
lity, but infinitely ſacred and ſolemn ; the Judge 
is wiſe and holy and juſt, the Tryal ſtrict and 

ſevere, 
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ſevere, the Doom irreverſible, the miſery in- 
tolerable., if a man miſcarry , as well as the 
felicity unſpeakable , if he ſtand right at that 
Tribunal: and to all this the critical time draws 
on apace ; we feel our ſelves daily dying, there- 
fore it concerns usto do what is to be done out 
of hand. 

Bioph. I am convinced that it is the wiſeſt 
courſe to provide for the buſineſs yon ſpeak of, 
if it could be done without too much trouble. 

Phil. Ah! Biophilus, Can any care be too great 
in ſuch a concern ? Can any thing ſeem trouble- 
ſom that may at once ſecure us from all other 
troubles ? But the trouble is not great neither, 
it is but being ſincerely attd heartily religious, 
and all is done. / 

Bioph. That is ſoon faid, I confeſs, but not 
ſo ſoon done. Beſides, I am never the wiſer 
for ſuch a general advice; for there are ſo ma- 
ny Religions in the World, that it's hard t6 
know which to truſt to. Some ſublime Reli- 
gion to ſuch a height of Spirituality ( as they 
call it) that a man cannot tell what to make of 
it; and again, ſome make no more of it than 
honeſt Morality, Some dreſs it up ſo fine and 
gawdily with ſo many Trappings 
and Ornaments, that itis hard The different ve- 
to find what the naked truth of _ of 
the thing is; and others render de 
it ſoplain and coarſe, that a man pz;cjſm, 
is tempted to deſpiſe it, Some 
tepreſent it ſo thin and ſubtle, that a mans rea- 
ſon can take no hold of it; and others pro- 
pound it ſo groſly and abſardly, that a man had 
need have a good ftomach to it, or he could not 

digeſt ie, Some make it a very cake thing, 2 
P trick 
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trick of Wit, a meer Notion, but the becom- 
ing of a Party , or a bare believing ; nay, a pe- 
culiar Garb, an hair Shirt, or a Fryers Girdle 
doth the buſineſs. With others it is a matter 
of infinite difficulty, and hath ſo many nice 
and ſtrict obſervations belonging to it, that 
they are able to diſcourage any pretence to it. 
In a word, it ſeems to me tobe what the Painter 
pleaſes, foraſmuch as I fee ſome deſcribe it out 
of the pleaſantac's of their own ſanguine phan- 
Cy, and others out of che black humor of their 
hypochondriac paſſions : 50 that upon the whole 
matter, 1 think | had as good maintain my own 
Charatter, and withhold my aſſent till men 
are better agreed amongſt themſelves upon the 
point. 

Sebaſt. God forbid , Biophilus, for that you 
cannot do, unleſs you will adventure to be dam- 
ned, as certainly you mult, if you be found to be 
of no Religion. 

Bioph, Why , have you leſs charity for men 
of my temper, than for all the World beſides? 
Mult a Sceptilt be certainly damned, if there be 
a Judgment ? | 

Sebaſt. Far be it from me to be uncharitable 
towards any men, if 1 could help them; butl 
muſt tell you, I have leſs hope for that man that 
hath no faith at all, than for him thzt hath a 
bad one; and it mult be a very bad Religion 
indeed that is not better than none. For though 
by reaſon of the variety of Perſwaſions (which 
you take notice of) a man may be fatally ſo 
miſled, as to periſh in a blind Devotion ; yet 
certainly he that is ſo phantaſtically wiſe, as 
to be-of no Religion at all, cannot. be ſaved. 


But what need is there of cither of theſe? There 
are 
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area great many falſe Religions, it is acknow- 
ledged , but there is a Truth too, and that not 
ſo hard to diſcern as you repreſent it, if a man 
ſincerely apply himſelf to the ſearch of it. 

Bioph. Now you have nickt the buſineſs, you 
think, as if every Country had not the true Re- 
ligion, or every mans own perſwaſion were not 
the truth, at leaſt if they be allowed to be their 
own Judges. 

Sebaſt. Good Biophilms, do not jeſt in theſe 
matters, I know you are a witty man; but 
do not turn the edge of it againſt your ow 
Soul. Come, I'll tell you a Religion that all 
the World ſhall agree in, and my Soul for 
yours , you ſhall be fafe, if you will comply 
withit. Do not ſtare, it is no 
more but this, /ve ſoberly, righ- A ſure Religions 
reouſly and godly in this preſent 
world; or it you will have ic in other words, 
reſolve with your ſelf not to do that thing 
(whatever come of it) that you cannot anſwer 
to God and your own Conſcience, and do every 
thing within your power that may approve and 
recommend you to both , and thence-forward 
fear not a day of Judgment. 

Bioph. Now you ſpeak to the purpoſe -in- 
deed, that I muſt needs ſay is good counſel, 
and ſuch as I think all the World is agreed in g 
therefore | thank. you for it, and I will try to 
follow it. 

Phil. God proſper your reſolution, Biophilus. 
And now, Sebaſtian, that we are happily come 
to this point , I pray give me leave to put Bro- 
philw's queſtion a little more home to you. I 
thank God I am ſenſible of the great day ap- 
proaching, and make ſome conſcience of being 
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provided for it ; but becauſe I would not for all 
the world be miſtaken in my meaſures in a buſi. 
neſs of that moment,l crave the aſliſtance of your 
judgment how far vhat care extends, and parti- 
cularly what it compriſes, The reaſon of my ſol. 
licitude herein (beſides the conſequence of the 
thing it ſelf ) is, becauſe I have 
Serupulous and phan- heard it delivered as a ſtand- 
— re ing Rule by ſome men, That 
the only ſure preparation is, 
I "a" thata ——_ live every day as 
| if it were the laſt he had to 
live, Which Dottrine hath often raiſed ſcru- 
ples in my mind, and | ſuſpeCt it may have had 
the like effeft upon others; and to tell you my 
thoughts plainly, I look upon it as unpractica- 
ble and inconſiſtent with the common affairs 
_ of life; for moſt certainly on that day, which 
Ithought would be the laſt I ſhould live, I would 
not fail to diſmiſs all other buſineſs whatſoever, 
I would ſcarce cat or drink or ſleep, but wholly 
apply my felf to acts of devotion. Now if that 
Rule be true, Religion is a more anxious thing 
than I was aware; and if it be not true, I pray 
make me underſtand what is the truth in this 
marrer. 

Sebaſt. I do not know why you ſhould lay 
much -ſtrefs upon my judgment 1n ſuch a caſe ; 
but if you will have my opinion, it is plainly 
this, that the Rule you ſpeak of is far more 
devout than judicious ; for as you well obſerve, 
ſince God Almighty hath cloathed our Souls 
with bodies, and placed us in a world of bu- 
ſineſs, it. cannot be that he ſhould expe we 
ſhould in the whole courſe of our lives fo ingly 
and ſolely apply our ſelves to the affairs - a- 
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nother World, as we ſhould think fit to do juſt 
when we are going off the ſtage, and ſolemnly 
preparing our ſelves for an immediate appea- 
rance at Gods Judgment-ſcat. If therefore 
thoſe men ( you ſpeak of ) had preſcribed that 
we ſhould every day think of the day of Judg- 
ment, as not knowing how ſoon it may be upon 
us, or that we ſhould take care every day to 
advance in our proviſion for it, they had de- 
livered a great and a neceſſary Truth ; but 
when they ſpeak as if they meant, that we muſt 
do nothing any day, but what we would do, if 
we were ſure it were our laſt day, they thwart 
the very order of Divine Providence in the 
condition of men, and the conſtitution of the 
world ; they condemn the practice, and call in 
—_ the ſtate of the beſt of men; they lay a 
nare for the Conſcience of the weak and timo- 
rous : and in a word, they obtrude an impracti- 
cable notion for the moſt concerning and neceſ- 
ſary Truth, 

But you are not to wonder, or be troubled 
atit, For though there is generally more de- 
fect of devotion than of knowledge in the world, 
yet there are ſome particular men wherein the 
former exceeds the latter, and ſuch men pleaſe 
themſelves in a pretty ſaying, without being 
able to judge of the prudence of it ; and whilſt 
they go about to awaken ſome ſecure and care- 
leſs perſons to a ſerious ſenſe of their eternal 
concern, are not aware that they afford matter 
of everlaſting ſcruple and offence to thoſe that 
are truly tender and conſcientious. 

It were eaſie to give you ſundry inſtances of 
this ſuperfine high ſtrained Divinity ; but there 
is one [ will mention for its affinity with that 
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before us, viz. you ſhall find it dogmatically 
delivered by ſome ſeeming great Caſuiſts, That 
in certain and indiſputable things, it is a mans 
duty to do that which is beſt of the kind, and 
in uncertain and controverted caſes to take the 
ſurer ſide. Now if theſe things were laid down 
as prudential advices only, to direct a man 
which way to incline himſelf, they were very 
uſeful; but ro make them expreſs meaſures of 
duty, is to make more Laws than God hath 
made , and condemn more things for ſin than 
he condemns, and conſequently cannor chuſe 
but imbroil the Conſciences of men. For ſup- 
poſe Prayer be better than ſecular buſineſs, then 
upon this Principle | muſt turn Exche, and 
ſpend all my time in devotion. Suppoſe there 
be fewer temptations in a Monaſtick life than 
in common Converſation, then every one that 
is careful of his Soul, muſt retire into a Cloiſter, 
If there be difficulties attending Magiſtracy and 
publick Employment, then I muſt fold up my 
hands and do nothing but go into my Cell, and 
pray God to amend the World, though 1 be 
called to the other. If bodily Exercifcs and 
Games have ſome ſnares in them, I muſt allow 
my ſelf no recreations ; nay, I ſhall be put end- 
leſly and anxiouſly to diſpute, whether it be 
better to give a poor man two pence or a ſhil. 
ling or five ſhillings, &c. whether [ ſhall pray 
three times a day or ſeven times a day z whe- 
ther an hour or two hours. And indeed every 
thing I go about will afford incxtricable difficul- 
ties upon theſe Principles, 

But that by the way only : As for the buſi- 
neſs in hand, trouble your ſelf no farther than 
to live every day well, and to be ſure to do 
| nothing 
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nothing you cannot anſwer z be always getting 
ground, and growing better and better; as near 
as you can , do every day ſomething that may 
turn to account another day, and then comfort- 
ably await Gods time, 
Phil. | thank you heartily both, for your di- 
| rect anſwer and your digreſlion : and I pray par- 
| don me , if I come a little cloſer to you yet. 1 
know you live under a comfortable proſpect 
| of the day of Judgment, and I am confident you 
| neither would or could enjoy that even tran- 
quillity, if you were not upon ſure grounds, 
Now my requeſt is, that you will be fo free 
| with me, as to make me acquainted with your 
| whole management of your. ſelf: For though 1 
have a rule to walk by, yet for fear I ſhould 
miſapply ir, and either through Superſtition 
and Scrupuloſity overgo it, or by the careleſ- 
neſs of my own heart fall ſhort of ir, I ſhould 
be very glad to bave an example to interpret it 
to me. 

Sebaſt. 1 clearly perceive you either love me 
too much, or know me not ſo well as I thought 
you did, in that you think of making me your 
example. Alas! Phil. little do you think how 
many follies and infirmities I labour under, and 
as little what qualms and dejections of ſpirit [ 
ſometimes feel within my ſelf. 

Phil. | confeſs, 1 do not know you ſo well, 
but that 1 deſire to know more of you; and 
though it be a great thing I ask of you, that you 
ſhould abſolutely unboſom your ſelf to me; yer 
you that have done me ſo much good already, I 
hope will not deny me this advantage of your 
converſation, 

Sebaſt, Ah, dear Phil. you may command 
P 4 me 
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me any thing; but I tell you, my life hath tog 
many blots in it for you to make a Copy of: in 
truth, ſuch a precedent will indanger to make 
you too remiſs. 

Phil. Now you diſcourage me more than ever, 
and make me ſuſpect that it is an harder thing 
to be ſayed than | imagined, ſince you find ſuch 
difficulty in it. 

Sebaſt. Good Phil. excuſe me from ſaying a- 
ny thing of my ſelf; but (if it were not too 
Eulabes's Hiſtory tedious for —_— 3, wr 

a9es 4 Hj11) pive you the Hiſtory of an holy 
i ano Friend of mine, which I had 
for Judgment from his own mouth, and that 

I aſſure my ſelf will be of more 
uſe to you, than what you ſeem ſo paſſionately 
to deſire. 

Phil. Of whom do you mean ? 

Sebaſt. Of my dear Friend Eulabes now with 
God, a Perſon of as great SanCtity of life and 
comfortableneſs of Spirit, as Earth can eaſily 
admit of, 

Phil. I have heard much of the Fame of his 
Piety, but I never had the happineſs to know 
him, . For Gods ſake let us have his ſtory, ſince 
you will not gratifie me in my firſt requeſt. 

Sebaſt I remember the time well when [l 
made much the ſame requeſt to him, which you 
have now done to me. And he after he had 
for a good while modeſtly declined giving me 
ſatisfaction therein ( by ſuch excuſes as it is not 
neceſſary I ſhould now repeat) and I had replied 
to them as well as I could; at length yielding 
to my importunity, he began thus. 

* Dear Friend (quoth he) though from the 
* firſt date of our acquaintance our converſa- 
| © tion 
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* tion hath been ſo intimate, and my breaſt hath 
© been ſo open to you, that | ſcarcely know an 
© thing by my felf that you have not been pr1- 
yy to; yet becauſe you are pleaſed to enter- 
| ©tain the curioſity to inquire further after me, 
©] will not ſtick to tell you as well what hap- 
© pened to me before the commencement of our 
« friendſhip, as alſo ſech things as ( in regard 
* they paſſed only betwixt God and my own 
* Soul) may be unknown to you, though they 
© were tranſacted ſince. 
©Know then, (ſaid he) that about ſuch time 
*asI had out-grown the meer follics and infir- 
© mities of my youth, and began, together with 
© the advance of my bodily ſtrength and vigour, 
© to make alſo ſome eſſays of underſtanding and 
© diſcretion, I quickly found that by the Spring- 
© tide of my blood, and the great increaſe of 
© bodily ſpirits, ſeveral very impetuous paſſions 
© and inclinations boiled up in me, notwithſtan- 
* ding thoſe ſmall efforts which my reaſon (as 
© yet) could make to the contrary. 
* This I then thought ( and do ſtill) tobe a 
. *caſe common to other men with my ſelf ; and 
* lince I have conſidered of it, | am apt to think 
© that our wiſe Creator ſo ordered the matter, 
© that theſe two Combatants, Senfe and Reaſon, 
* ſhould grow up and enter the Liſts together, 
©to the intent that as Reaſon ſhould not be with- 
* out its Anragoniſt to hold it in play : ſo on 
© the other ſide, thoſe bodily powers ſhould not 
© be leſt without a Guide to conduct, controul 
* and manage them. 
© However, hereupon bodily inclinations 
rowing daily ſtronger and ſtronger, and my 
Reaſon and Conſcience not being yet foiled 
© or 
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© or corrupted, there aroſe a very ſtrong conflict 
© in me between them, and that as yet of very 
© doubtful iſſue ; foraſmuch as both being parts 
© of my ſelf, I could not eaſily reſolve which ſide 
© to incline to. 

© In the mean time (as God would have it) 
© calling to mind the ſolemaity of my Baptiſm, 
©I remembred that then when | was dedicated 
© to Chriſt, ana entred as a Candidate of eternal 
© Life, 1 had renounced the fleſh with the affe- 
* ftions and luſts, Hereupon therefore l reſol. 
© ved to withſtand them if I could, and to this 
© end begged the aſſiſtance of Gods grace, and 
© (by the advice of my Parents and thoſe good 
* perſons, who having been Sureties for me, had 
© a delire to diſcharge their Conſciences of that 
© Truſt which lay upon them) 1 applied my ſelf 
*to the Biſhop for Confirmation, Whereby 
© having obtained not only the Bleſſing of my 
© Spiritual Father, but made Chriſtian Religion 
© now my own att and choice z and beſides, had 
© put ſuch a publick obligation upon my ſelf, as 
© would render it very ſhameful for me to go 
© back or retreat, | from that time forward was 
© under a more awful ſenſe of God and Religion, 
© and felt frequent motions of the holy Spirit 
< within me. , 

Here | remember I a little interrupted him, 
applauding his ſingular felicirty in being ſo early 
ingaged in the way of Heaven, by which means 
that courſe was now grown habitual to him, 
and his accounts much eaſier at the day of Judg- 
menr. 

But he proceeded, ſaying, * It is true indeed 
© it was Gods great goodneſs to awaken me to 
©a ſenſe of my duty thus early, as have told 
©youz 
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£ you; but then what by the allurements of plea- 
© ſures, which have always too poinant a reliſh 
©with younger years, what by ingagement in 
© buſineſs which grew vpon me afterwards, and 
© what through the contagion of example which 
© ſurrounds a man with too common inſtances 
© of careleſneſs in theſe weighty matters, | was 
« drawn off from any cloſe attendance upon Re- 
 ligion , until it pleaſed God in his wiſe Me- 
*thods of Grace to lay his hand upon me in a 
© dangerous fit of ſickneſs ; and this partly, as 
< it ſtained all the beauty of the World, which 
© heretofore allured me ; partly alſo, as it mor- 
* tified and enfeebled thoſe bodily powers which 
* before were too potent in me, but principally 
© as it gave me leiſure and inclination to reco!- 
© IcCt my ſelf ;; | thereupon ( ſeeing nothing bur 
© death before me) fell into a great concern for 
* another life, and ſo by degrees came to a ſo- 
©lemn reſolution of making Religion my chief 
© buſineſs, and took all the care poſſible, that 
*ſo I might be prepared for the great day of 
© Tryal. 

© Now becauſe this is the point which (1 per- 
* ceive) you inquire after, I will acquaint you 
* with the method I purſued ; and to deal faith- 
* fully with you (as-l hope I did with my own 
© Soul) the ſtreſs of my preparations lay in theſe 
© three things. 

© Firſt, Becauſe I was ſure that an holy lite 
© muſt need be the beſt Paſs-port for the other 
«World ; therefore I conſidered how I might 
© keep my ſelf cloſeſt to my duty, and walk in 
* all the Commandments of God as blameleſs as 
* it was poſlible, 

« Secondly, Becauſe I knew that 1 had _ 
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© heretofore, and feared I ſhould again in ſeve- 
© ral things fall ſhort of my duty ; therefore [ 
© bethought my ſelf how I might do ſomething 
© extraordinay, if not to make up thoſe defects 
© yet to ſhew at leaſt the ſincerity of my love to 
© God and Religion, and the value I had for the 
* World to come. 

© Thirdly and principally, In conſideration of 
© the Purity and Juſtice of God, and the ſtrict. 
© neſs of his Laws, I deſired and endeavoured to 
© intereſt my ſelf in the Satisfaction and Inter- 
© ceſſion of my Saviour. 

I, © For the firſt of theſe, namely, the appro- 
© ving my ſelf to God in the integrity of an 
© holy life, I conſidered that eternal Life not 
© being a thing of courſe, or naturally due to 
© men, but the ſingular gift of God, our hopes 
© of it and title to it muſt depend upon the per- 
* formance of ſuch conditions as he ſhould think 
© fit to impoſe: and foraſmuch as no man can 
© know Gods mind, and what he will be plea- 
© ſed with, unleſs he himſelf reveal it; there- 
© fore in the firſt place I did not content my 
© ſelf with humane Writings and Moral Dif- 
© courſes, nor much leſs to conform my ſelf to 
© the meaſures and cuſtoms of the World, but 
© ſet my ſelf daily and diligently to ſtudy the 
© holy Scriptures, and took the meaſures of my 
© duty, and the rule of my life thence, And 
© tothisI joyned daily and earneſt prayer, that 
<©jt would pleaſe Divine Goodneſs not only to 
© make me underſtand his Will, but guide and 
© enable me to perform it z that he would pre- 
© ſerve me from prejudices, from inadver- 
* tency, from fooliſh opinions and raſh ations : 
* and this I performed not cuſtomarily and for- 

« mally, 
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© mally, as if I complemented God Almighty, 
© but with my utmoſt vigour and intention of 
© ſpirit, and never thought I had acquitted my 
* ſelf therein till I found my heart warmed with 
© its own motion. : 

* More particularly, becauſe I found that 
© hard ſtudy and ſicklineſs of body, had made 
me ſomewhat ſubject to diſorders of the lra- 
© ſcible (as heretofore health and plenty had 
© inclined me to the Concupiſcible) ; therefore 
©] vehemently implored the divine Grace for 
© my relief, and have been frequently conſtrain- 
*ed to allay a ſtorm of paſſion with a ſhowre 
* of tears, 

© Beſides this, I took ſpecial care to keep out 
f of vicious and licentious Company, which I 
was confident if it did not taint me with ſome 
© jill example, would be ſure to cool my heat, 
© and abate my edge to Religion : and contra- 
© riwiſe, I contrived as much as poſſibly 1 could 
©to keep ſuch Converſation as was likely to 
©provoke and inflame me in the courſe I had 
© propounded to my ſelf. 

© And leſt all this ſhould not be ſufficient to 
* ſecure me of my intentions, every evening I 
*ereted a petty Tribunal within my ſelf, and 
* called my ſelf to account for the day palt , if 
*| hap flipped any opportunity of doing or 
'receiving good z if any raſh word or action 
* had eſcaped me if any earthly or ſenſual af- 
*feftion had been ſtirring in me ; if I had been 
* guilty of any inſtance of injuſtice, that here- 
© after might riſe up in judgment againſt me, 
*I repented and made my peace with God and 
* man, as far as it was poſſible, before 1 ſlept, I 


*examined my ſelf alſo what progreſs | m-_ 
* made 
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© made that day towards Heaven, whether, now 
<©I had ſpent a day of my life, I was a days 
© journey onward of my way , and what I had 
© to ſhew for the expence of that day. I always 
© took, as | ſaid, the Evening for this buſineſs, 
© both in regard of the privacy and quiet of 
© that ſeaſon, and alſo becauſe I found that 
© then the ſolitude and darkneſs of the nights 
© were caſte , and the ſleep comfortable when [ 
© had firſt cleared all ſcores; and beſides, I was 
* cautious, leſt the interpolition of ſleep ſhould 
© have made me forget the paſſages of the former 
© day, if I had deferred the account of them till 
* the next. 

© Beſides all this, I found it neceſſary ( and 
© accordingly practiſed ) to ſet one day aſide in 
© every month, and more ſolemnly and wholly 
© dedicated it to this buſineſs, to romage my own 
© heart, to compare my ſelf with my ſelf, and 
© to obſerve how much I advanced in my great 
© deſign. 

2. * The ſecond part of my care (as told 
© you) was to efface thoſe errours of my life, 
© which had either wittingly or unwillingly 
©eſcapzd me. Now to this purpoſe, I was very 
© delirous*to do ſome excmplary good things, 
© that 1 might lift up the head, and raiſe the 
© ſpirit of Picty in the World ; and the rather, 
© ro the intent, that if I had done any hurt by 
* ill example formerly, I might, when I could 
* not revoke the act, yet prevent the contagion 
*of it. And beſides, I was watchful of, and 
, gladly embraced all opportunities of demon- 
© ſtrating the ſincerity of my love to God, 


© though it was by a coſtly or difficult ſervice; 


© for | made no doubt, but the more there _ 
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© of ſelf-denial in a virtuous aCtion, the greater 
* was the evidence of Grace and Divine Love 
©in performing it. + Upon this account I could 
© well have been content it would have pleaſed 
©God to have given me a juſt occaſion of ſome 
© ſmart, but tolerable ſufferings for him ; and 
© with this proſpect 1 have put my ſelf upon 
© ſome meaſures of Charity that were to the 
Cyery utmoſt of my ability , if not beyond it; 
© [ have interpoſed my ſelf voluntarily for the 
©reſcue of ſome deſolate and oppreſſed perſon 
©from a potent Adverſary, and thereby deri- 
© ved the trouble upon my ſelf which 1 proteCt- 
*ed that perſon from ; I. have put my {ſelf for- 


-* ward to reclaim ſome peeviſh deluded SeCtary, 


©or ſome vicious perſon, from whom 1 have 
© had very ingrateful treatment for my good 
© will, that by all or ſome of theſe I might 
© ſhew that I loved God as well as my ſelf : not 
*that I had any proud conceit or opinion of 
© Supererogation in any thing I could do or ſuf- 
© fer; ſo far from it, thatl am ſenſible, that 
© when I have done all I can, I muſt acknow- 
©ledge my ſelf an unprofitable ſervant, and 
{that I have not done ſo much as was my duty 
{to do. Notwithſtanding, as a Subjet , that 
©hath been in Rebellion againſt his Prince, or 
{ſome way or other diſobliged him , will be 
©olad to be imployed in the moſt difficult ſer- 
© vices, that he may ſhew his Loyalty , and re- 
© cover his Favour : So | who was ſenſible, that 
©in many things I had offended the Divine Ma- 
 jeſty, could not chuſe but prize an occaſion of 
© doing ſomething more than matter of ſtrict 
*qduty, that I might ſhew, that nevertheleſs I 
loved him: And indeed it ſeems to me, wy 
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* thoſe who pretend ſo much modeſty and humi. 
© lity, as to be ſcrupulous of over-doing in this 
* manner, are only in reality afraid of loving 
© him roo much, which I am ſure is impoſſible, 
* And therefore | find that ſuch free-will Offer- 
© ings give a mans heart great aſſurance, and 
© enable a man to look with the more comfort. 
© able erection of mind towards God and the 
* day of Judgment. So I obſerved Nehemiah, 
© Chap. 13. verſ. 14. when he had ſhewed himſelf 
« publick-ſpicited and generouſly, and with con. 
« {iderable difficulty and hazard to himſelf had 
© aſſerted the intereſt of the oppreſſed Jews and 
© their Religion, he then with an holy confidence 
© addreſſes himſelf to God in theſe words, Re 
© member me , O Lord, for this, and wipe not out 
© the good deeds which I have done, &ic. This, [ 
© kake it, is laying up in ſtore a good foundation 
© againſt the time to come, this. is, making friends 
© of the Mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when we 
© fail, they may receive us into everlaſting babita- 
© rcons. Such ations, I ſay, either of Piety or 
© Charity aforeſaid, are as it were the drawing 
* a Bill upon God Almighty, to be paid in the 
© other World, and making a wiſe and frogal 
* Purchace of a Reverſion in Heaven. 
© Wherefore (as I told you) I ſtudied all op- 
© portunities, and conſulted the utmoſt of my 
© ability to do ſome remarkably good things, 
© that might be beneficial to the World or to 
© Religion when | was dead and gone, and en- 
© deavoured to ſow ſuch ſeed as whoſe fruit 
© ſhould by the grace of God be freſh and laſting 
© co the very day of Judgment, 
3. * But when all was done, I laid the great- 
*eſt ſtreſs of all upon the third and laſt part of 
my 
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© my preparation, and that was in intereſling my 
« ſelf in the SatisfaCtion and Interceſlion of my 
© Saviour, For beſides the many and great fail- 
© ings | was ſenſible of, I confidered allo the pu- 
Frity of the Divine Nature was ſuch , that he 
© found folly in his Angels, and deteſted fin 
© where-ever he found it; that his Law was 
© ſtriCt and perfeCt; that it was impoſſible any 
© thing ſhould be acceptabie to ſuch a Majelty, 
© or make amends for the breach of ſuch a Law, 
* but that which was perfect too; that nothing 
© could make atonement for ſin but a Lamb with- 
* out ſpot; that nothing could ſucceſsfully in- 
* tercede for us but the only Son of God. There- 
© fore I ſet an infinite vaiue upon the diſcovery 
© of the light and grace of the Goſpel. I with 
©all heartineſs and thankfulneſs embraced the - 
©Terms of the new Covenant: I endeavoured 
©to affett my ſelf with the higheſt ſenſe of love 
and gratitude towards my Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
{1 pleaded his Sacrifice in my Prayers, I fed 
*my Faith with his Blood, I raiſed my hopes 
© by having ſo powerful an Advocate with the 
(Father; I comforted my ſelf againſt the accu- 
© ations of the Devil and my own Conſcience, 
* and all my black and melancholy thoughts, by 
© the conſideration that he was appointed Judge 
©of the World, that was in humane Nature, 
© who had been ſenſible of our infirmities, had 
texperience of our temptations, and had fo 
*much good will to us as to dye for us. I ac- 
*knowledged and adored his Divinity, 1 con- 
© feſſed him before men, I gloried in his Crofs 
* and Sufferings, 1 frequently obſerved the Me- 
*morial of his Death and Paſſion in the Sacra- 
* ment, 1joyned my ſelf to his Church , Lho- 
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© noured his Miniſters, I reverenced all his Inſti. 
© tutions; and in a word, as the higheſt and 
© trueſt honour I could do to him, I endeavour- 
<ed to be like him, by imitation of his ſince. 
© rity, purity, meekneſs and gaodnels, in con. 
* fidence that upon theſe terms he would, own 
© me when he comes agaia in his glorious M4 
© jeſty. 
© This (aid he) hath been the courſe and 
© care of my life, from ſuch time as I became in 
© earneſt ſenſible of the concern of another 
© World, and this is the ſumm of my conſtant 
© preparations for the day of Judgment ; and 
© 1n this poſture I endeavour always to be found 
* whenſoever God calls me. I confeſs | ſhould 
© be right glad (if it pleaſe God to give me 
* opportunity ) to make ſome more ſpecial and 
© particular preparations againſt the approaches 
© of death, if I could be aware of ic, and to trim 
*and fſaufft my Lamp againſt the Bridegroon 
* comes ; but for that God's will be done : how- 
© ever by his Grace I hope I ſhall not be utterly 
© ſurpriſed nor diſmayed, having made this hz 
© bitual proviſion for it. Thus far he. 
Phil, Your Friend Eylabes ap 
Eulabes hi more pears to have been a moſt ex 
ſpecial preparati= emplary, holy, and a wiſe man, 
mw {44th i " and the relation which you have 
Be 
proaches of it. given us, as from his own mouth, 
exceedingly fits the Character of 
ſuch a Perſon; for there is both a lively Spirit 
of Picty breathing in it, and withal ſuch a be 
coming and proportionable modeſty, as ſuffici 
ently aſſures the real truth of the whole Nar- 
rative, foraſmuch as I cannot ſuſpe&t you would 
impoſe upon us herein ; nor can l believe it caly 
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(if poſſible) for an evil man to draw a Scene 
of Vertue with ſo many Arguments of probabi- 
lity. For my own part, I have been all along 
ſo aftefted with it, that nothing hath grieved 
me ſo much, as that you ſeemed to draw to- 
wards an end of your ſtory, as well as the good 
man to the end of his life. And now I have a 
thouſand queſtions, which I would gladly put 
to you further about him, but that I am afraid 
of being too troubleſome to you, eſpecially 
ſince it grows late. However l pray pardon me 
whilſt I interrogate you a little about the laſt 
ACt of fo brave a Perſon. I1remember you ſaid 
he intended, if God gave him opportunity, to 
make ſome more particular and ſpecial prepa- 
rations at the approaches of death ; now 1 have 
a great curioſity ro inquire, whether it pleaſed 
God to afford him ſuch opportunities as he 
wiſhed, and what uſe he made of them. Grati- 
fie me in this, and I will detain you no longer 
at this time. 

Sebaſt. Why therein, dear Phil, I will fa- 
tisfy you as well as am able, You muſt know 
therefore , that Eulabes having through the 
courſe of his whole life maintained a ſtri&t tem- 
perance, and now well advanced in years, It 
happened to him ( as it is uſual in ſuch caſes) 
by the good Providence of God, to have a gra- 
dual and leifurely diſſolution ;, he was neither 
racked to death by the intolerable pains of the 
Gout or Stone, nor hurried out of the World in 
the fiery Chariot of a violent Feaver, not ſtab- 
bed by an Apoplexy, nor ſtupefied by a Le- 
thargy, but was mildly and gently ſummoned 
by a lingring ſickneſs, ſo that inſenſibly he felt 
himſelf dying. By this means he had both time, 
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ſtrength and underſtanding to ſettle every thing 
according to his wiſhes. When therefore he 
ſaw the Harbingers of death draw on towards 
him, and thad he could not long maintain the 
little Fort of life againit the Confederate force 
of ſo many infirmities as beſieged it, he then 
diſpoſed himſelf for a Surrender. 

In the firſt place, having formerly in better 
health made bis Will, and ſetled his temporal 
Afﬀairs, he now diſmiſſed all buſineſs, forbid all 
impertinent talk, all troubleſome Vilitants, and 
diſcharged his Phyſicians alſo, as finding no 
farther uſe of them ; and forthwith ſent for the 
Phyſician of his Soul, the Miniſter of his Pariſh, 
a plain, hearty and ſincerely good Man. And 
he being come, my Friend addreſſes himſelf to 
him, giving him hearty thanks for all the pains 
he had taken in the courſe of his Miniſtry in 
that place to do their Souls good, Wherein 
( faith he) it hath pleaſed God ſo to order it, 
that you have often come home to my caſe, and 
touched the very diſtemper of my heart, as if 
you had been within me ; for which 1 humbly 
thank Almighty God , and again and again 
' thank you, and pray God reward it in another 
World. 

Now, Sir, ( procceded he) that great Judge 
of all the World is calling me to account of all 
the actions of my life; 1 have therefore ſent 
for you to audite them before-hand, that ſo by 
your aſliſtarce I may either know my errours, 
and repair whatſoever is amiſs, whilſt yet I 
have a little time left me to do it in; or if I 
have ſtated my matters rightly, may appear 
with the better aſſurance at that Tribunal, [1 


have always found you faithful in your Doctrine 
an 
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and I do not doubt but you will be impartial in 
this application, 

At this point I offercd to go out, and leave 
them private 3 which he perceiving, took me 
by one hand, and the Miniſter by the other, and 
then continued his diſcourſe. . I will give you 
(aid he to the Miniſter) the Hiſtory of my life, 
at lealt I will not conceal from you any main 
palſlage of it, be it for me or againſt me, thag 
ſo you may paſs a judgment upon my ſpiritual 
ſtate; and I deſire you, my dear Friend Seba- 
ftian, to be preſent, who have been privy to 
the moſt critical moments of it, to the intent 
that you may witneſs againſt me before this 
Man of God, if I falſihe in any thing. This 
faid, he laid open the courſe of his life, and a- 
mongl[t ſeveral other things, which either I do 
not now. ſo well remember, or think not fit to 
repeat, he delivered the ſubſtance of that, 
whereof 1 have given you a large account be- 
fore ; and then he conjured him in the Name of 
God to deal freely and plainly with Nim upon 
the whole matter. 

The holy Man (like a Jury,in a manifeſt caſe,) 
without long deliberation quickly brought in a 
Verdi&t of comfort to him, Which when Eu- 
labes perceived, with his Eyes fixed upon him, 
and a countenance ſomewhat cheared ; Well, 
faid he, God be thanked, if it be fo, as I hope 
itis; for | reſt aſſured Almighty Goodneſs de- 
ſpiſes not the meaneſt ſincerity. But I humbly 
ang earneſtly beſeech you, Sir, give me alſa 
the Abſolution of the Church, that I may go 
out of the World under the comfort of ſo pub- 
lick and authentick a Teſtimony. Which when 
the Miaiſtec had ſolemnly performed , he in- 
treated 
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treated him further to adminiſter to him the 
Sacrament ef the Lords Supper, that ſo (ſaid 
he) ſeeing as it were my Saviour Crucified be. 
fore my Eyes, and pouring out his Blood for Sin- 
ners, I may the more firmly believe the pardon 
of my own ſins, and upon the Wings of Faith 
and affection raiſe my ſelf towards Heaven, 

This, after the interpolition of Prayers and 
Meditation and holy diſcourſe, was adminiſtred 
to him ; but, Lord, what an ecſtaſie of devotion 
was the good Man now in! What tokens of hu- 
mility, affetion, thankfulneſs and intention of 
mind were then to be read in his countenance 
and deportment ! Moſt certainly Chriſt Jeſus 
was preſent really, though not carnally, and his 
* Soul fed it ſelf moſt ſavourily upon him. Theſe 
things being done, he diſmiſſed the Miniſter for 
that time, not without real expreſſions of his 
thankfulneſs to him for his pains and aſſiſtance, 
nor without a liberal alms to be diſpoſed at his 
diſcretion amongſt the Poor,earneſtly intreating 
him to remember him conſtantly in the Prayers 
of the Church, that thereby he might be holpen 
on his Journey towards Heaven, where he hc- 
ped ſhortly to arrive, 

Some time after this, when by ſome repoſe he 
had recovered a little ſtrength, his Family was 
_ called together to his Beds ide, with ſome others 
of his Friends and Relations; all whom he moſt 
earneſtly cautioned againſt looſeneſs of life, and 
prophaneneſs of ſpirit,aſſuring them in the words 
of a dying man, of the great reality and infinite 
importance of Religion ; he charged them, as 
they would anſwer it at that great Day which 
was certainly coming, that they ſhould not ſuf- 
fer themſelves either to be debauched into _ 
leſnels 
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leſneſs and Iukewarmneſs, nor abuſed and cheat- 
ed into phantaltry and opinionativeneſs in Re- 
ligion, but perſiſt in the good old way, reve- 
rence their Miniſter, keep to the Church, and 
make the ſerving of God the greateſt care and 
buſineſs of their lives. Then he diſcourſed ad- 
mirably to them of the vanity of the World,the 
uncertainty of life , the comforts of Religion, 
and the joys of Heaven, till his ſpirits began.to 
be ſpent, and his ſpeech a little to falter. At 
other times he retreated into himſelf, and en- 
tertained converſe with God by Prayers and ho- 
ly Meditations, in which what were the elevati- 
ons of his Faith, what the holy raptures of his 
Love, what humble abjctions of himſelf at the 
feet of Chriſt, what reſignations of himſelf to 
the will of God, what pleading of the promiſes 
of the Goſpel, and recumbency upon the Inter- 
ceſſion of his Saviour, we could-not be privy to 
further than as we ſaw his hands and eyes carn- 
eſtly liſt up to Heaven, ſometimes a ſtream of 
tears falling from his Eyes, and other times in- 
terchangeably a chearful ſmile ſitting upon his 
countenance; in which poſture bodily ſtrength 
being now exhauſted, he with a gentle ſigh re- 
ſigned up his Soul to God, 


Thus [ have given you the laſt paſſages of this 
good Man (now-no doubt in Heaven) if I have 
not tired you with the relation, though I con- 
teſs I am not very apt to ſuſpect that, both be- 
cauſe 1 have done it in compliance with your 
deſire z and beſides, I judge of other mendy my 
ſelf, and becauſe I am never weary of thinking 
or ſpeaking of him; therefore imagine other 
men may be of the ſame mind, ju 

bil. 
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Phil. Ah ! bir, ſo far from being weary of ſuch 
kind of Diſcourſe, that I conld willingly have 
forgot all other things for it, and been glad this 
Evening-Conference had continued till to Mor- 
- row Morning z but I confider Devotion muſt 

not too much intrench upon Civility ; there. 

fore I return you my hearty thanks for my good 

Entertainment, and take my leave for his 

time, | 
Bioph. I thank you both for your good Com- 
pany and your charitable offices towards my 
ſatisfaftion, and I do already aſſure you of this 
fruit of it, that by your Converſation I have 
learnt that all Religion is not ating a part, 
and playing the Hypocrite, which I was apt to 
ſuſpeCt heretofore; for I ſee you are ſo really 
hearty and in earneſt in it, and yet men of 
greater ſagacity than my ſelf, that I tell you 
truly I begin to think it becomes me ſeriouſly 
to conſider of it. Good night to you, good 
Sebaſtian. 


THE END. 
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TO THE 


READER. 


HE Papers before thee contain a Re- 

lation of a Third (Conference , be- 
tween the ſame Perſons who held the + 
two former , (which were made publick about 
two years ſince). And this is purſuant of the 
ame general Deſign that was then laid, name- 
ly, to raiſe the rate and ſubject of mens Con- 
verſation , and to bring religious Diſcourſe a 
little more into faſhion : than which nothing 
can be "more gentile and manly, nor any thing 
either more uſeful, pleaſant or graceful, 
when once men are accuſtomed to it , and 
know how to manage it with an equal tempe* 
rature of affettion and gravity. 

The ſpecial matter f the preſent (onfe- 
rence is jointly to repreſent, as well the pru- 
dence and comfortableneſs, as the juſt rea- 
ſon and neceſſity of Religion. 

And whether that great Point be here made 
out with that clear Evidence which ſuch a 
SubjefF deſerves and requires, muſt be left to 
thy judgment. A 2 But 


To the Reader, 


But if I ſhall not be thought too much | 
Party to interpoſe my Opinion, I profeſs ſin- 
cerely that 1 werily think both the intereſt of 
piety and of comfortable living are hereby con- 
[7 Jexably vromoted. 

And as for the n_ that ſpent their 
Wiater-Evening in this manner, I can af- 
ſure thee , that they are ſo well ſatisfied in 
this employment of their time, that (tho" pre 
bably thou wilt never. hear more of them in 
Print, yet ). they are reſolved'to continue thi 
courſe privately among themſelves ;” as finding 
it to be both more delightful, and" more pro 
fitable , than either Coftee-Houſe Club or 
Tavern-Aſiznations. . ' Oo 

That which 1 am to requie#t of thee at preſent 
is, That thou wilt conſult thy realy and 
conſcience in the Peruſal of theſe Papers, ani 
( for the time at leaſt) lay aſi arolling Wit 
and Phantaſtry : For I at well' aware, tha 
if thou canit find in thy heart to trifle in / 

erthus a concern, thou  mayſt raiſe a preju- 
dice in thy ſelf” and others againſt what is 
here , preſented : for that temper will eaſily 
apprehend ſeveral little things to play upon in 
this way of writing. | 
. But if thou wilt.ufe that Candor with which 
the forrur Eſſays of. this kind, were entertain: 
ed, thou wilt then look attentively at the main 
Deſign, and finding that to be both pious and 


generous, 


To the Reader. 


generous , diſpoſe thy ſelf to make ſuch al- 
lowances for circumſtances ai uſe to be made 
f to private comuerſation) amongſt ' Friends and 
Neighbours , conſidering that in thoſe Caſes 
men” uſually ſpeak with: almoſt the {arte ſes 
r 2 carity that they think. ly 
. T here 1«\ one thing more which 1 am obliged 
to preface on. the behalf off Sebaſtian, -\T hat 
whereas in the proving to Biophilus, That 
p there is a God, and imexplicating the. Divine 
ir Nature, he hath made uſe of two or three Me- 
7 taphyſical Terms, tho wilt not impute it either 
þ to his affettation of hard words, or much leſs 
think that he takes Santftuary in obſcure 
Phraſes : but. rather confidey that it was'im- 
t poſſible to; avoid them without multiplying 
4 words, 4#4 ſo drawing the Argument out at 
i /o great a length, as would have been much 
; more inconventent than that which thou com- 
i phainelt of: 
0 1 adde'wo more, but heartily commend this 
* little Book to thy atceptance ,. and thee to the 
s Grace of "God, and the comforts of his Holy 
' Spirit. -- 


= 
Li 


bond 
. 


Farewel. 


The Charafters of the Perſons im the 
following C onference. 


Ebaſtian , a Learned and pious Gen- 

tleman, who takes all occaſions of en- 
g2ging thoſe he converſes with, in ſo- 
briety and a ſenſe of Religion. 


Philander , a Gentile and Ingenuous 
Perſon, but too much addiCted to the light- 
_ neſſes of the Age, till reclaimed by the 
Converſation of Sebaſtian. 


Biophilus, a Sceptical Perſon, who had 
no ſettled Belief of any thing ; but eſpe- 
cially was averſe to the great DoQtrines 
of Chriſtianity, concerning'the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul and the Life to come : 
and therefore conſequently was much con- 
cerned for the preſent Life. Till at length 
awakened by the diſcreetReaſonings of Se- 
bs/tian, and the afteftionate Diſcourſes of 
Philander, he begins to deliberate of what 
before he deſpiſed. 


The 


The ARGUMENT of the third 
CONFERENCE. 


Sebaſtian ad Philander, two very good 
men and intimate Friends, meeting 
together at the Houſe of Biophilus, 
(7 purſuance of. a former reſolution 
taken between them) under the Alle- 
gorical diſguiſe of a Journey to Ura- 
nia, begin to talk warmly of Religion 
and another World. Biophilus, who 
had never yet entertained any ſerious 
apprehexſions of thoſe matters, won- 
ders at their diſcourſe , which he e- 
ſteems to be no better than Romantic, 
and profeſſes his ſuſpicion, that either 
Wine had heated them, or Enthuſi- 
aſm had tranſported them. Both 
which groundleſs conceits of his, when 
Sebaſtian had effettually wry he 
then proceeds to make a twofold Effort 
upon Biophilus , to bring him into 
the ſame ſenſe of things with him- 
ſelf and Philander. 1» the former 
he attacks hins where he thought he 
was moſt acceſſible ; and upon the ac- 
count of prudence, and the common 
concern of ſelf-preſervation , preſſes 
him to a regard of Religion, 4s that 

without 


without which no man tan either live 
or die comfortably. And when by 
this means he. had. its” ſome meaſure 
diſpoſed him to be ſerious, he then in 
the ſecond place ror” to him the 
whole Scheme of eligion , and nov 
renders it as rational in-it ſelf, as be- 
fore be had ſbewed it to be frearer and 
important. , Hereupon the | Sceptical 
Gentleman, after abundance of ſhifts 
and evaſions, is at laſt broweht to a 
non, plus. 4vd thenceforth begins 
zo enquire very modeſtly into the na- 

. ,Fure of. Religion zn, general , and of 
. the C briſtian Religion in particular ; 
which when .Schaltian had alſo in- 
ſ{ructed him in, he promiſes to ſtudy 
.#t diligently . for the time to come. 
Then Sebaſtian, ava, Philanger /e«- 
wing hin unger that good reſofution, 
entertain one another. with Very prons 


. 


.and_uſifl, Diſepurſes perth of th 
, neceſſity of conſtancy in Religion, and 
.. the capſiderations that, will maintain 


t _Þ 


1 iy pers, of the. means of obtaining 

,and preferuing an even temper of 

* ſpiritual comfort. through the whole 

Courſe, of 'a Chriſttans Iife. And ſo 
the Night paris them. 


Winter- 


$ 


OQH 2 


Winter-Evening 
CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


Neighbours, 


PART tt. 


—_— 


Sebaſtian, Philander, 
Biophilus fg 


Sebaſtian. ELL . met apain; 
Gentlemen, I hope 
we ſhall one day 


meet in Heaven. | 
Philander. God grant it, good Sebaſts- 
an, and truly for my part, 1 am perſwa- 
ded we ſhall the ſooner come there, the 
more we have of your Company a 
Converſation in the mean time. 
Sebaſt. No Complements , Philander, 
I am glad to obſerve you {o cheerful, 
Wt __ Comy 


A 


Winter and 
old Age are 
peculiar 
Seaſons for 
the bulmeſs 


Winter-Evening Part III, 


Come , Gentlemen , what think you of 


-our Journey , I hope by this time Briophi- 


lus 1s reſolved; you promiſed, Sir, to 
conſider of it. 

Biophtlus. | have conſidered a little, 
bur in truth I think Winter no good time 


for travelling, eſpecially for the underta- 


king of fo long a Journey. 

Sebaſt. Be not diſcouraged, Sir , the 
Journey is fot fo long as perhaps you 
may fancy it to be; and the way is 6 
very good, that it is but taking up a good 
reſolution , and we ſhall be there pre- 
ſently. 

Phil. Nay (if I miſtake not) we may 
make ſome conliderable advance that way, 
even as we how ſit by the-Fire ſide. 

Bioph. You talk merrily, Phil. like 2 


Man that hath travelled all the World 


over .ii-a,Mep, and yet never went be- 
yond the ſmoke of his own Chimney. 
Sebaſt. You: will think-it ſtrange per- 
haps, but it's very true, that no time fo 
good as Winter for this Expedition; the 
ſhort 'dayes, dark and cold Nights , the 


of a1other very dirt- and' wet, and aN the ſeeming 
World, 


difadvatitages of the Seaſon (which pro- 
bably may run in your- heed, 'Brophilns) 
all make for our purpoſe.” -The ſeveri- 
ties of [the weather which ' conſtrain us to 
lay afide'other buſinefs, give us the more 
leiſure'to:attend this; the ſhort dayes are 
followed with 'long Evenings , which at- 
ford us opportunity to ſet things in order, 
to diſcourſe together, and to imſtrut and 

R- animate 
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animate one another in our intended En. 
terprize; and in the dark ſolitary Nights 
(our minds being then free from the di- 
ſtraftion of variety of objects ) our 
thoughts will run this way with wond« 
ful ſpeed, if we do but direct them right 
So that (as Philander ſaid) in truth w« 
may {ſo order it, as to make real progre{s 
towards our deſigned Port, even as we it 
here. 

Bioph. Nay, it Philander have ſuch a 
Voucher, I know not what to ſay ; but in 
earneſt, I am ſomewhat too old and craſy 
to undertake the Journey. 

Sebaſt.. Nay, believe me, the older the 
better. An old Man, if he ſet to it in 
earneſt, will outſtrip all. others in this 
Voyage; ſuch men will loſe no time in 
trifles, experience hath taught them cau- 
tion, and made them very wary of all di- 
verhons-and impediments, and they have 
leſs clog of fleſh and blood about them. In 
ſhort, fuch men are ſo ſenſible of the in- 


conveniences of this our preſent Coun- 
.try, that it is great odds, but they will 


put on ſo 'yigorouſly, as to get to their 
Journies end before the youngeſt of us all. 
Beſides all which it is vety conſiderable, 
that the older and more infirm any man 
is, the more need he hath of the relief of 
that benign and wholſome air, and to be 
at reſt in that quiet and peaceable Re- 
gion of Urania *, whither we are go- 
wg, 4 
 Sioph, 1:ſce you are too many for me 
B 2 as 
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Come, Gentlemen , what think you of 
our Journey , I hope by this time Brophi- 
lus 1s reſolved; you promiſed, Sir, to 
conſider of it, | 

Biophilus. | have conſidered a little, 
bur in truth I think Winter no good time 
for travelling, eſpecially for the underta- 
king of fo long a Journey. 

Sebaſt. Be not diſcouraged, Sir ,, the 
Journey is fot fo long as perhaps you 
may fancy it to be; and the way is 66 
very good, that-it is but taking up a good 
-———_ , and we ſhall be there pre. 
ently. 

Phil. Nay (if I miſtake not) we may 
make ſome conliderable advance that way, 
even as we now ſit-by the Fire ſide. 

Bioph. You talk merrily, Ph. like 2 


Man that hath travelled all the World 


Winter and 
old Age are 
peculiar 
Seaſons for 
the bulmeſs 
of a0ther 
Worlds 


over .in-a.Mep, and yet never went be- 
yond the finoke of his own Chimney. 
Sebaſt. You: will think-it ſtrange per- 
haps, but it's very true, that no time fo 
good as Winter for this Expedition; the 
ſhort dayes, dark and cold Nights , the 
very dirt-and' wet, ant al the ſeeming 
difadvanitages of the Seaſon (which pro- 
bably may run in your: head, 'Brophilns) 
all make for our purpoſe.” -The ſeveri- 
ties of | the weather which 'conſtrain-us to 
hy aſide'other buſineſs, give us the more 
leifure'to:attend this; the ſhort dayes are 
followed with 'long Evenings , which af- 
ford us opportunity to ſet things in order, 
to diſcourſe together, and to inſtrutt and 
OS animate 
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animate one another in our intended En- 
terprize; and in the dark ſolitary Nights 
(our minds being then free from the di- 
ſtraction of variety of objects ) our 
thoughts will run this way with wond« 
ful ſpeed, it we do but direct them rigli 
So that (as Philander ſaid) in truth w« 
may 10 order it, as to make real progre{s 
towards our deligned Port, even as we lit 
here. 

Bioph. Nay, if Philander have ſuch 2 
Voucher, I know not what to ſay ; but in 
earneſt, I am ſomewhat too old and craſy 
to undertake the Journey. 

Sebaſt.. Nay, believe me, the older the 
better. An old Man, if he ſet to it in 
earneſt, will outſtrip all. others in this. 
Voyage; ſuch men will loſe no time in 
trifles, experience hath taught them cau- 
tion, and made them very wary of all di- 
verhons-and impediments, and they have 
leſs clog of fleſh and blood about them. In 
ſhort, {uch men are ſo ſenſible of the in- 


conveniences of this our preſent Coun- 
.try, that it is great odds, but they will 


put on ſo vigorouſly, as to get to their 
Journies end before the youngeſt of us all. 
Beſides all which it is very conſiderable, 
that the older and: more infirm any man 
is, the more need he hath of the relief of 
that benign and wholſome air, and to be 
at reſt in that quiet and peaceable Re- 
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gion of Urania *, whither we are go- * See Conf 
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at this way of Drollery ; but now that I 
know whereabouts you are, I mult be for- 
ced to tell you plainly, that (though I 
very much eſteem your Company) I am 
ſorry you are fallen again upon this Ro- 
mance of Vrania:1s it not time to lay aſide 
this new kind of Knight-Errantry ? 

Sebaſt. You may remember, Biophilus, 
(by what paſſed between us at our laſt 
meeting) that by Vrania we mean no- 
thing leſs than the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and by taking a Journey thither, we (con- 
ſequently) intend nothing elſe than Reli- 
giou and a devout proſecution of happi. 
neſs in another World. Now therefore 
if you will not be perſwaded to bear us 
Company in the expedition, yet can you 
find in your heart to reproach either the 
end or the means (as you ſeem to do) the 
former under the contemptible name of 
a Romance, and the latter by that of 
Knight-Errantry ? 

What, in the name of God, do you call 
realities, if theſe things be Romantick ? 
As for the preſent World, it is notori- 
ouſly a meer piece of Pageantry, and all 
the glory of it paſſes away in a vain ſhew: 
and if in it ſelf it were not altogether fo 
inconſiderable as experience ſhews it to 
be; yet humane life is ſo very ſhort, that 
a man can be little more than a SpeCtator 
of that pomp as it paſſes by him. For 
by that time he begins to live, he more 
than begins to die. Either therefore 
there muſt be another Life and a World 

to 
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to come in reality, or elſe nothing at all 
is ſo, but all is Romance indeed. 

Bioph. 1 cry you mercy if I uſed an in- 
decent expreſſion. I did not intend to 
give any offence, nor is it either my tem- 
per or cuſtom to put affronts upon other 
mens Perſwaſions ; but I appeal to you 
(Sebaſtian, as a man of Judgment) what 
name ought I to call that thing by, of 
which (when I hear men talk confidently 
of) I have notwithſtanding neither any 
ſenſe in my own mind, nor ſee any ratio- 
nal ground to believe it. 

Sebaſt. I acknowledge your Civility, 
good Biophilus, and in anſwer to your que- 
ition, I tell you truly, that without any 


offence to me you may call that thing by Serious 
what name you pleaſe, of which no rati- ©9744: 


onal account can be giyen (let men talk as 


tron neceſ- 
fary to Kt- 


confidently of it as they will) provided 1;z2;0n. 


you have taken full information about it, 
and have ſo maturely and impartially con- 
ſidered of it, that you may be thought a 
competent Judge in the Caſe ; But other- 
wiſe, let me tell you, you may happen to 
call ome of the moſt certain truths in na- 
ture by ſome ſuch opprobrious names; for- 
aſouch as ſome very certain things may 
on the ſudden, and at the firſt glimpſe, 
ſem not only mere Paradoxes, but utter 
Impoſſibilities ; which yet afterwards, 
upon more deliberate inquiry, will abun- 
dantly confute that cenſure by their own 
evidence. 


And eyen in ſenſible perceptions, you 
B 3 know 
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know it is not ſufficient that a man have 
eyes in his head, but there mult be a fit diſ- 
poſition of thoſe eyes, a proper medium or 
well-diſpoſed air , convenient light, due 
diſtance of the object, and competent 
time for our ſenſes to ſurvey and take hold 
of it, or eclie we ſhall make no true eſti- 
mate of that which is preſented to us. 
Now if you transfer this to Religion, and 
imitate the ſame care and caution in judg- 
ing of that, you will doubtleſs be fo far 
from concluding it to be a Romance, that 
you will find it not only recommended to 
you by the wiſdom and experience of all 
the World, but agreeable to the reaſon of 
your own mind, and to the internal ſenſe 
of your own Conſcience. And which is 
more, you will obſerve the belief of thoſe 
things whereupon it is founded, to be fo 
neceſſary, and of ſuch moment and con- 
ſequence, as that they will appear to be 
the very pillars of the World, the bond 
of humane Society, and the very things 
wherein your own neereſt and moſt pecu- 
liar intereſt*is involved ; inſomuch, that 
it will be utterly impoſſible that you 
ſhould either live or dye comfortably 
without an hearty perſwaſion of them. 
Bioph. Now you ſpeak like your {f, 
and I underſtand you, but I hope I under- 
ſtand my ſelf better than to be willing to 
be reputed an enemy to Civil Society, or 
much leſs to be an enemy to- my ſelf ; let 


me therefore ſce thoſe two things (which- 


you laſt mentioned) clearly made ou, 
an 
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and (without further trauble to you) I 
ſhall think my ſelf obliged to take new 
meaſures, or at leaſt to make more dili- 
gent inquiry into this attais. 
Sebaſt. Though I ſhould have been right 
glad to have found you better refolved, 
and hoped that this preſent Conference 
ſhould rather have been directed to the 
' Incouraging one another in our courſe, 
than ſpent in diſputing our Port; yet in 
hopes that at length you will becomeaVo- 
tary for theHoly- Land, I will comply with 
your deſires, and repreſent to you the cyi- 
dence of thoſe two things you iaſiit upon. 

And for the firſt you will eaſily be 
ſenſible of the influence of Religion upon 7; {:»p7 
Civil Society, when you confider how in- of #rrelzzi- 
conceiyable it is, that mere external force 9 fo 1-1 
or fear of humane Puniſhment ſhould be 29%: 
ſufficient to keep the World in order, 
when (as it often happens that) lewd and 
flagitious men ſhall find themſelves either 
ſecured from that danger by the ſecrecy 
of their Plots, or protected by their 
ſtrength and multitude. And then you 
muſt acknowledge that to the ends afore- 

R uſed there is a neceſlity that ſome ſuperi- 
! our power not only protedt Goyernours 

from violence, but alſo ſtrike the minds 
, of men with an awful apprehenſion of 
them as his Fayourites and Vicegerents 
but this cannot be done bur upon ſuch 
4 ag. wa of Religion as we now ſpeak 
of ; therefore he that infringes that, 
weakens both Law and Goyernment, 
£ B 4 and 
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and is an Enemy to Civil Society, 

Again, there can be no obligation of 
Qiths, and conſequently no ſecurity of 
faith and truſt between man and man, but 
upon ſuppoſition -of a God that takes no- 
tice of what men do, and who will call 
them to an account accordingly in another 
World: ſo that the man who is deſtitute 
of theſe perſwaſions, can neither give {c- 
curity of his Loyalty to his Prince, nor of 
Fidelity to his Friend or Neighbour, or 
any man he deals with. 

Bioph. Why 1 pray you, Sebaſtian, may 
not men truſt one another upon the ſecu- 
rity of honour, good nature, or gratitude, 
or ſome ſuch obligation , without thoſe 
Fw of Conſcience which you ſpeak 
of * 

Sebaſt. Alas, alas, Biophilus, all thoſe 
bonds which you mention are too weak 
to reſtrain the licentious humour of man- 
kind; they may put ſome little byaſs up- 
on mens ſpirits, but they cannot bridle 
their paſſions, curb their deſire. of re- 
venge, nor prevail with them to deny 
their extravagant intereſts and inclinati- 
ons, when they ſhall haye an opportunity 
to gratify any of them, as we find by dai- 
ly experience, For in all the obligations 
(below Religion and Conſcience) a man 
is ſuppoſed to be accountable only to him- 
ſelf; and therefore may diſpenſe with 
himſelf , and acquit himſelf upon what 
terms he pleaſes. And therefore wiſe 
men, and eſpecially wife Princes, uſe not 
© 
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to truſt to any of thoſe defeiſible ſecuri- 
ties, but only to that of Religion, 

Bioeph. Well, but have not pretenders 
to Religion plaid faſt and looſe with Laws 
and Government, as well as other men ? 
Nay generally yoo ſhall obſerve, that a 
Bigotted ſort of men are the principal 
| Confpirators and Actors of moſt of the 
tumults and diſorders in the World. 

Sebaft. If I ſhould objeft to you the 
daily and horrible violations of Faith a- 
mong[t the pretenders to honour, inge- 
nuity, and gratitude; I know you would 
anſwer me, That thoſe perſons were not 
really men of honour, &c. but only pre- 
renders. And fo you may anſwer your 
ſelf in this caſe, namely, That they are 
but pretenders to the real principles of 
Religion, that falſify their Faith and di- 
ſ{turb Government. 

Beſides, if I ſhould grant you, That 
the very Bonds of Religion are not able 
always to reſtrain the rage and folly of 
ſome exorbitant perſons; yet certainly 
it is the moſt powerful means amongſt 
mankind to that end, and incomparably 
beyand all thoſe you have named, . for the 
fake of that reaſon I have already given 
you. And therefore (as I was about to 
ſay) you may remember, when upon oc- 
caſion, Ptolomy King of Egypt, ſent one 
Theodorus, in the quality of his Embaſſa- 
dour, to Lyſimachus : this latter refuſes to 
treat with him, or admit him under that 
CharaQter , becauſe he was reputed an 
2 Atheiſt ; 
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Atheiſt ; and being ſuch, he lookt upon 
him as a perſon with whom there could be 
no ſecurity of civil intercourſe, 

Bioph. 1 remember the ſtory, but I pray 
you then (by the way) if Lyſimachuss 
Objection againſt Theodorus was ſufh. 
cient, how came Ptolomy notwithſtanding 
to truſt him with the management of his 
affairs ? 

Sebaſt. Truly I can give you no other 
Anſwer, but that it ſeems he did not well 
underſtand the looſe tenure of an Atheiſt, 
nor had ſo much prudence as his Neigh- 
bour. But let that paſs, if you pleaſe, 
and give me leave in the next place to re- 
preſent to you every mans perſonal con- 
cern in the truth of Religion, which is 
ſuch (as 1 intimated before) that no man 
can either live or die comfortably with- 
out it. 

Bioph. I, with all my heart. Let Prin- 
ces and States alone to manage their own 
matters. Shew me but that one point 
you laſt mentioned, and it ſhall ſuffice in 
the preſent caſe. 

Sebaſt. For that, Biophilus, you will 
eaſily apprehend, that no man can die 
cheerfully without the ſupports of Reli- 
gion (I mean if he die ſenſibly, and with 
his wits about him) becauſe the very beſt 
of ſuch a mans Game, and the ſumm of 
his expectations can be but this, That he 
ſhall die like the Beaſt, and that vital 
principle in him, which we call the Soul, 
ſhall be abſolutely extinguiſhed : fo _ 
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Now this1 ſuppoſe you will readily grant 
me, muſt needs be not only a very un- 


| comfortable proſpeft, but ſuch a condi- 


tion. as a man cannot think of without 
juſt abhorrence , nor be. reconciled to, 
without as great a contradiction, as it 
were for him to be ſuppoſed to hate his 
own being, which ſurely is impoſlible. 
Yet (as I faid) this is the very beſt of 
the irreligious mans caſe, and that which 


{ hecan never be ſecure, will be the worſt 


that ſhall befal him ; for if it ſhall prove 
in the iſſve of things, that there is ano- 
ther World (and at leaſt it may do ſo for 
ought he knows) then his caſe is ſo much 
worſe, as that now by death he mult enter 
upon an eſtate for eyer , which he hath 
had no foreſight of, nor made any pre- 
parations for. He encounters a God, 
whom he hath taken no care to propiti- 
ate towards himſelf in all the courſe of 
his life, by any aCts of Piety and Devoti- 
on; and what a diſmal plunge muft the ap- 
proaches of Death (together with ſuch a 
ſurprizal) of neceſſity put ſach a man 
into? 

Bioph. As for Death, I ſhall eaſily grant 
all you ſay, for that is no very comforta- 
ble thing at the beſt ; the only refuge I 
know, is to make a virtue of neceſlity, 
and ſeeing die we muſt, to take it pati- 
ently: but for that reaſon I am reſolved 
to live as long as I can, and as cheerfully 
| too, 


I1 
he ſhall thenceforth as perfeCtly ceaſe to Death very 


be what he was, as if he had never been. **omſort- 
able with- 


out the ſup= 
ports of Re- 
ligion. 
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No man can 


live com- 


fortably,but 


upon the 


grounds of 


Religion. 
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too, and why may not this be done with. 
out the buſineſs of Religion ? 

Sebaſt. In truth, Biophilus, the impoſ- 
ſibility of living comfortably , without 
the helps of Religion, is every whit as 
evident as that of dying ſo, and for the 
very ſame reaſons, for as much as what- 
ſoever renders Death terrible, muſt needs 
make life uneaſy too. For ſince death is 
acknowledged to be unavoidable, it can- 
not chooſe but run continually in ſuch a 
mans head, Shortly I muſt die, and either 
Everlaſtingly ceaſe to be, or (which is 
far worſe) begin to be Eternally miſera- 
ble: The leaſt of which - two things 
(without the miſerable refuge of a perpe- 
tual debauch to keep ſuch a man from 
thinking) muſt be of force enough to 
make his heart ake, and to ſpoil all the 
pleaſures of the preſent life : Eſpecially 
conſidering withal, the uncertainty of the 
tenure, and the innumerable accidents of 
humane life; which laſt circumſtance 
makes it to become juſt matter of fear at 
all times, that by ſome or other of thoſe 
accidents of mortality , his frail thred 
may abruptly be broken; and conſequent- 
ly who knows but by to morrow, not only 
all his projects and contrivances, but all 
his delights and entertainments will ſuf- 
fer a total interruption. 

But then if there be a God and another 
World (which he can neyer be ſure that 
there is not) then he can expeCt nothing 
lcſs than very ſuddenly to fall under the 

Vengeance 
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yengeance of that great majeſty whom he 
— *—a_t proyoked and neyer ap- 


Beſides all this, as we commonly ob- 
ſerve, that Atheiſtical perſons are of all 
men the moſt timorous; ſo there is great 
reaſon for it, if we conſider what a dark 
and melancholy thing it muſt needs be, 
for ſo impotent a Creature as man is, to 
live in a World without a God, and with- 
out the ſecurity of a Providence : for 
there are a thouſand things confeſſedly 
too ſtrong for us, and which are able to 
cruſh and deſtroy us every moment. And 
in this caſe where a man hath no help in 
himſelf, if he have no Guardian about 
him neither, if (I ſay) he cannot look up 
to ſome higher Being as his Patron and 
Protetor; it were meer madneſs to be 


Valiant: for all the grounds of Courage 


fail him, and therefore no wonder if his 
Spirits be broken and baffled by the dan- 
ger of his Caſe, and the loneſomneſs of 
his Condition. 

Upon which account a perſon of Ho- 
nour, and a great Witt of this preſent 
Age, acknowledged ſome time before his 


12 


The cauſes of 
the timo- 
rouſneſs of 
Athtiſts, 


death z © That, although he, for his part, £«t? E- of 


*had no feeling of the comforts of Reli- 
*7ion, yet he accounted thoſe to be hap- 
*py men, that could , and did live under 
*the advantage of it.For indeed life is not 
life with thoſe ſupports which that (and 
that only) affords us. But when a man 
hath , by the benefit of that Holy pru- 
| dence, 


Roch, 
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too, and why may not this be done with. 
out the buſineſs of Religion ? 
No mancan Sebaſt. In truth, Biophilus, the impoſ- 
tive com- ſibility of living comfortably , without 
fortab1y,b3t the helps of Religion, is every whit as 
= of evident as that of dying ſo, and for the 
Religion, Very ſame reaſons, for as much as what- 
ſoever renders Death terrible, muſt needs 
make life uneaſy too. For ſince death is 
acknowledged to be unavoidable, it can- 
not chooſe but run continually in ſuch a 
mans head, Shortly I muſt die, and either 
Everlaſtingly ceaſe to be, or (which is 
far worſe) begin to be Eternally miſera- 
ble: The leaſt of which - two things 
(without the miſerable refuge of a perpe- 
tual debauch to keep ſuch a man from 
thinking) muſt be of force enough to 
make his heart ake, and to ſpoil all the 
pleaſures of the preſent life : Eſpecially 
conſidering withal, the uncertainty of the 
tenure, and the innumerable accidents of 
humane life; which laſt circumſtance 
makes it to become juſt matter of fear at 
all times, that by ſome or other of thoſe 
accidents of mortality, his frail thred 
may abruptly be broken; and conſequent- 
ly who knows but by to morrow, not only 
all his projects and contrivances, but all 
his delights and entertainments will ſuf- 
fer a total interruption. 
But then if.-there be a God and another 
World (which he can neyer be ſure that 
there is not) then he can expect nothing 
leſs than very: ſuddenly to fall under the 
vengeance 
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yengeance of that great majeſty whom he 
_ — provoked and neyer ap- 


Beſides all this, as we commonly ob- 7h cauſes of 


ſerve, that Atheiſtical perſons are of all 


men the moſt timorous; ſo there is great ,,,;2., 


reaſon for it, if we conſider what a dark 
and melancholy thing it muſt needs be, 
for ſo impotent a Creature as man is, to 
live in a World without a God, and with- 
out the ſecurity of a Providence: for 
there are a thouſand things confeſſedly 
too ſtrong for us, and which are able to 
cruſh and deſtroy us every moment. And 
in this caſe where a man hath no help in 
himſelf, if he have no Guardian about 
him neither, if (I ſay) he cannot Took up 
to ſome higher Being as his Patron and 
Proteftor; it were meer madneſs to be 
Valiant: for all the grounds of Courage 
fail him, and therefore no wonder if his 
Spirits be broken and baffled by the dan- 
ger of his Caſe, and the loneſomneſs of 
his Condition, 

Upon which account a perſon of Ho- 
nour, and a great Witt of this preſent 
Age, acknowledged ſome time before his 


death ; * That, although he, for his part, £t E. of 
*had-no feeling of the comforts of Reli- ** 


*7ion, yet he accounted thoſe to be hap- 
*py men, that could , and did live under 
*the advantage of it.For indeed life is not 
life with thoſe _ which that (and 
that only) affords us. But when a man 
hath , by the benefit of that Holy pru- 
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dence, - put all his interelt into God's Cy. @ſ , 
ſtody, and ſecured himſelf of another W « 
World ; then he begins to live indeed, MW 1 
then he may laugh at the preſent World, MW 
deſpiſe temporal life, and defy death; MW 7x 
for as much as thenceforth he is out f M {x 
the reach of Chance, Fate, or Fortune. C 
Phil. ?Tis true, B:ophilus,*tis true, as S: MW þ 

E 

T 


baſtian faith, theWorld to come is the ouly 
Reality,andReligion the only Comfort.0 
happy we that know there is a God in the 
World, under whoſe Providence we liye! 
and bleſſed be that Divine Goodnel, MW $. 
which hath provided another World to MW z/ 


receive us, and there promiſed us Eternal MW I 
Life. | ty 

O Urania, Urama, (Heaven I mea) WM cu 
thou end of cares and fears, and begin ec 


ning of Joy without end ! thou reſt of al 


Souls, and only fatisfaftion of great al MW th 
wiſe minds! I am raviſht with tie th 
thoughts of thee; I am fo tranſported MF ay 
with hopes of thee, that I am heconcl . 
all life and ſpirit, methinks I beginto MW w! 
have wings, and could fly to Heaven. tr1 
Bioph. Sebaſtian ſpeaks ſhrewdly, I con-M te 
feſs; but you, Philanger, are too high 2M ha 
Flyer for me : you are,ſo much in the A-W by 
titudes, that you muſt pardon me, if I, 1 
little, ſuipect that you have (accordingfl ro 
to your former cuſtom) been taking ol wi 
a cheerful Cup, which, as a wiſe ma th 
1 Eſdr, 3. obſerves, makes men ſpeak, all things by TH th 
V. 2h lents. tic 
Phil. You are in the yery right of it; eq 


Biophils, 
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- MW Ziophilus, T have taken a Doſe, and a luſty 
r W one too (as Sebaſtian will be my witneſs) 
| W fothat 1 find my felf not a little elevated 
), W atthis time. But, miſtake me not, it is 
; W not with drink; no (thoughl ſay it) I am 
ol WF grown a better husband, and more frugal 
of my time, than to ſpend it on a De- 
«W bauch: or (if you will) I am become a 
I; W great Coward, and am afraid of an after 
0 WF reckoning. 
ke Bioph. What reckoning, man ? 
e! Phil. Nay, no other than that which 7+ {« az4 
WW Sebaſtian hath given us warning of, danger of 
toi the Fudgment to come. For muſt tell you, Pr-n&en- 
al 8 i very much doubt whether God Almigh- =_ -= 
ty (who hath endowed us with noble Fa- ,j,,f;vs 
0) WF culties, and thereby ſeems to haye deſign- of it are 
- WF ed-us for excellent purpoſes, and who hath falſe 214 
«MW alſo appointed our time to be but ſhort in 4#)- 
ol this world) will take it well at our hands, 
tic WF that we ſhould drown the one, and drivel 
tel WM away the other in Senſuality. 
mi - Broph. Now you grow ſerious, but 
108 what made you fo brisk even now? In 
truth 1 ſuſpected you might have been bit- 
o-WF ten with your own-Dog (as they ſay) and 
i 2 had-prevented the Civility of my houſe, 
Al by a liberal glaſs at home. 
1M Phil. O Biophilus, I thank God I am 
ins rome to that -paſs now, that I can dance 
ol without a Fiddle, and be merry without 
na" the aid of the Bottle; and I look upon 
T«Þ thoſe mento be in a very pittiable condi- 
tion that cannot do ſo. For I have learn- 


ed, by my former unhappy gy: 
| that 
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that thoſe liquid Conſolations are meer 
cheats and palliative cures of Melancholy; 
and though perhaps a man may by the 
help of them rid himſelf of the trouble 
of his own thoughts for the preſent 
(which is all that Wine can pretend to) 
yet hedoth but reprieve himſelt for a time, 
and he will find himſelf again juſt where 
he was, as ſoon as he becomes ſober : for 
Conſcience is not to be totally drowned 
in Drink, nor the clamour thereof to be 
deaded by the noiſe of Huzza's. 

Sebaſt It is very true which Philandrr 
ſaith; for generally the mirth of a de- 
bauch, as it is ſtrained and artificial, 6 
it cannot laſt long : it is at beſt but like 
the effefts of an high Cordial, which may 
ſerve to rally the ſpirits for ſome preſent 
encounter, but then they are ſpent in the 
conflict, and fall and flags again quickly 
after ; or like thoſe mighty efforts which 
you ſhall obſerve ſome perſon to makein 
a Conyulſion, the reſult of which will be, 
that ſuch a man ſhall become ſo much leſs 
than himfelf after the Fit, as he was more 
than himſelf whilſt it was upon him : for 
any man ſhall find, that whenſoever the 
ſpirits are extraordinarily exhilarated and 
dilated, they thereby become fo thin and 
volatile, that they eaſily exhale and va- 
nth, and ſo a man becomes far more me- 
Iancholy and lumpiſh after, than hg was 
before. 

But now in intelleCtual delights and en- 
tertainments, wherein a man may be mer- 
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ry and wiſe together, and ſo have ho fear 
of an after-reckoning to -pall the preſenr 
enjoyment,and eſpecially in ſuch pleaſures 
as come in upon the account of Religion, 
they afford a ſtill and ſedate delight, 
which refreſh the heart more than Uilate 
the countenance, and gently raiſe an 
ſtrengthen the ſpirits, but do not in any 
meaſure exhauſt them. 

Bioph. You diſcourſe ingeniouſly, Seha- 
fan, but ſure you have not mended the 
matter : for it as good to be drunk witli 
Wine as with conceitedneſs, which is the 
more laſting diltemper; and I pray let me 
ſee if you can excuſe this tranſport of Ph: 
lander from fanaticiſm as well as from that 
which I at firſt ſuſpeCted, for ſure it muſt 
be one of them. 


Sebaſt. Why, Biophilus, do you think Thai '-/; 
a man cannot be cheerful unleſs he be ei- mY jj 
118 PURE 
cal, an {i fy 
4 C Batiuye of 
fanaticiſm is madneſs. Fanaticiſf 


Sebaſt. Truly, Sir, I profeſs to you, I explained: 


ther mad or drunk ? 
Bioph. It ſeems then in your opinion, 


take it to be little better; eſpecially, if 


it be in any high degree. For what CI 


pray you) is it to be mad, but for a 
mans fancy or paſſions ſo to get head of 
him, that he is hurried on wildly and eX- 
travagantly by ſuch an unaccountable im- 
pews , as that his reaſon (the comnion 
principle of niankind) is not able to re- 
{train or govern him? Andon the other 
fide, what is it for a nan to fear withotit 
danger, and to hope without ground; to 
. C belieys 


believe without reaſon, and to think, and 
ſpeak, or do ſuch things, whereof he can 
give no account which is intelligible by 
the reſt of Mankind ? this I take to he 
Fanaticiſm, and this is as plainly a Diſeaſe 
and a Fit of the Body, as thoſe Conyulk- 
ons which we ſpake of but now. 

As for Example, If you ſhall obſerve 2 
man pretend to believe plain impoſlibili- 
ties, znd not only ſupinely and credy. 
louſly ſwallow them, but confidently a. 
vouch and maintain them; it may be in 
regard of his ſeriouſneſs and good mean- 
ing, you will call him an Enthuſiaſt or Fa. 
natick: yet for as much as you are fatiſ- 
ficd, that the things he is ſo confident of, 
are contradictions to the common ſenſe 
and experience of Mankind (notwith- 
ſtanding his confidence and devotion) 
you will conclude he is governed by other 
principles than thoſe of a man; and con- 
{equently that he is beſides himſelf, and 
under ſome degree of madneſs. 

Again, When you ſee a man, who can 
make no pretence to any Character of pub. 
lick Authority, nor can give any ſufficient 
proof of any ſpecial and extraordinary 
Commiſſion from God Almighty , ſhall 
notwithſtanding be aCted by ſuch a heady 
and inteniperate zeal, as to ſuperſede the 
publick Magiſtrate, and take upon him- 
ſelf to govern and reform the World 
this indeed is Fanaticiſm, but it cannot 
be acquitted of ſome ſpice of madneſs 
withal, # 
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Or laſtly (to come more home to you) 
When a man ſhall be perplexed with end- 
leſs ſcruples, and fears and doubts of the 
danger and damnableneſs of ſuch things 
2s are manifeſtly the violation of no Law, 
and ſhall be dejected in his Conſcience, 
and ready to ſink into deſperation, at; 


ſuch time as yet he is not conſcious to 


himſelf , of either omitting any known 
duty, or committing any wicked thing : 
Or on the other ſide, when ſuch a man 
ſhall run into the other extrcam, and be 
tranſported with Joy, and raviſht with 
Comfort ; but upon no more intelligible 
grounds, than he had before for his fears 
and dejections of ſpirit. Both theſe ca- 
ſes may be very pittiable, but they are as 
well plain ſymptoms of a craſy mind, as 
they are inſtances of Fanaticiſm.- But — 

Bioph. 1 am very glad to hear theſe 
things from you, Sebaſtian, and that you 
have ſo ſlight an opinion of that ſort of 
men, who make ſuch a figure, or rather 
ſuch a duſt in the World. 

Sebaſt, So far then we are agreed, but 
by your favour, I believe all this which 
I have ſaid will make nothing towards the 
proof of your charge againſt Philander ; 
for though I impute unreaſonable and ex- 
travagant raptures to. Fancy rather than 
to Faith, and account them rather a di- 
ſtemper of the body than the devotion 
of the mind; yet I muſt tell you afrer 
all, that true and manly Religion 1s no 
cold and comfortleſs thing, it is not 2 

C 2 lukewarm 


Tit tru? 
g"onds of ture to let my light ſhine out abroad, as 


comfort in well as burn within my Breaſt. And I 
Religion. 
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lukewarm notionality, not a formal and 
bayardly round of duties, not a dull rem. 
peramentum ad ponds, as they call it, but 
is lively , vigorous and ſparkling , and 
hath its joys and raviſhments too ;, only 
they are more ſedate and governable, as 
well as more rational and accountable, 
than thoſe we. ſpake of before; and fo I 
ſuppoſe you will find it to be with Phi. 
lander : He hath expreſt ſome heat, but 
not without light, and is both able to 
govern his expreſſions, and to give you a 
{ſober reaſon of them; 

Phil. Hearty thanks, dear Sebaſtian, 
for vindicating me from the miſ-appre- 
henſions my innocent joy had expofed me 
to with Brophilus; and herein you have 
not only done me a kindneſs, but obliged 
all good men, and done a right to true 
Piety it felf, which is apt to be put out 
of countenance with the imputation of 
Fanaticiſm, and ſo far it ſuffers thereby, 
that a great many well-diſpoſed (but over 
baſhful and timorous) men are tempted 


toa very Itrange kind of Hypocriſy, and ' 


to pretend themſelves worſe than they 
are, and to trim it off in the indifferent 
{train of the World, for fear of incurring 
the cenſure of being Zealots and Bigots 
in Religion. 

But now I ſhall take heart, *and adven- 


cannot forbear upon this occaſion to re- 
turn my moſt humble thanks to God Al 
mighty 
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mighty, who hath given me cauſe to hope 
in his goodneſs, and the cordial of that 
hope, hath in ſome meaſure antidoted 
me againſt the troubles and vexations of 
this preſent World ; for I profeſs to you, 
there is ſo much of care and fear, of 1a- 
bour and pain, of ſorrow and diſquiet 
here below, what by croſs accidents and 
diſappointments, what by the malice of 
evil men, or by the follies, peeviſhnels, 
and jealouſi:zs of weak and filly men ; that 
were it not for the proſpect of a better 
ſtate of things above, and of reſt and 
peace, ſtability and ſatisfation in ano- 
ther World, I ſhould be very far from 
being fond of this preſent Life. But now 
when I conſider, and am ſatisfied, that at 
the worſt I am vnder a Providence, ſo that 
nothing befals by chance, or. by the mere 
will of man, but by divine appointment 
and ordination ; and conſequently there is 
nothing but what he both can and will 
make to work for good in the concluſion : 
And when-withal I find my {elf reſolved 
to ſubmit to his wiſe purpoſes, by which 
means it is in my power to be wiſer and 
better by all Occurrences; and in ſo do- 
ing, have my hopes improved into ſome 
meaſure of aſſurance-, that I ſhall in due 
time be tranſlated into thoſe happy Re- 
zions above. This comforts my heart. 
under all the preſent inconveniences, and 
not only ſupports my ſpirits, but cheers 
them, and refreſhes my very countenance. 
And ſometimes it happens, that the more 
C 3 the 
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the vexations of the World had depreſt 
me, the higher do theſe Contemplationg 
raiſe me ; ſo that I break out into ſuch 
an holy triumph and bravery , as that 
which you ( Biophilus) took notice of in 
me ſince we came together, 

* Sebaſt. What think you, now, Bophi- 
Im, is Philznder mad or drunk? 

Bieph. No,l acknowledge he ſpeaks like 
a Man, or an Angel rather (if there were 
any ſuch thing) but till I ſuſpect there 
is ſome trick or other in it; I cannot 
ſatisfie my ſelf in theſe religious brave. 
Ties, as he calls them. 

Sebaſt. Why, Biophilus , what is there 
to amuze you in this matter ? Conſider 
with your felf, how can it be otherwik 
but that he who is throughly ſatisfied that 
It is neither blind chance, nor ſurly fate, 
nor ſome ill-natur?d and unlucky Being; 
but contrariwiſe, a great and wiſe and 
good God, that governs the World: 
how can it be (I ſay) but that ſuch a man 
muſt needs be very comfortable under 
ſach a ProteCtion ? | 

Or how can it come to paſs that a man 
that lives virtuouſly and piouſly, who ap- 
proves himſelf to his own Reaſon and 
Conſcience, and, as near as he can, to 
the mind of that great God, who made, 
and governs the World, ſhould be tor- 
mented with pannick fears of he knows 
not what; ſince, whether he looks up- 
ward or downward, into himſelf or a- 
broad, there is nothing can hurt him; 
x nothing 
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nothing but what muſt needs cheer him 
with an hopeful expeCtation of - a good 
iſſue of ſuch a courſe in the upſhot of 


things; eſpecially if withall he have a firm The adn” 


belief of Eternal Life in another world, _ 


> a ble conſola- 
attainable, and certainly to be enjoy- t;on of b:- 


ed by him that purſues it in his life by /iving F- 
ſuch a courſe of Vertue and Picty as afore- #4! L1/e- 


and of unſpeakable joy and felicity there 


ſaid. How can you imagine that ſuch 
a man ſhould be down in the mouth (as 
we ſay) or dull and out of humour ? 
Nay, rather, how is it poſſible he ſhould 
be able to ſmother ſuch hopes, and con- 
ceal ſuch joys?- no, they are too great 
to be kept ſecret in his boſom; they 
will break out now and then in trium- 
phant expreſlions. 

Eternity, Biophilus, eternal life (I 
mean) is ſo great, ſo glorious, ſo admi- 
rable an happineſs, that I can never be 
perſwaded that man really believes it, 
and hath any good meaſure of hopes 
that he ſhall attain it, who can be ſo 
reſery?d and Stoical, as to keep his 
countenance whenever he thinks of it. 

Do but judge with your ſelf, if you 
could have ground to believe you 
ſhould never forgoe this preſent life, 
but for ever enjoy your houſe, your wife 
and children, nor ever be parted from 
thoſe wiſe and good friends you have 
made choice of , that no accident, no 
diſeaſe, nor malice of men or evil ſpi- 
rits could reach you; but you might, 

C 4 purſue 
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purſue your deſigns,and meet with nothing 
eo interrupt the train of your thoughts 
and projeCtions, ſo that you could know 
Death only in ſpeculation, in this caſe 
you may eaſily imagine, how much at 
caſe a mans thavghts would be, how ſe. 
cure his mind, how bold his ſpirit, and 
how cheerful his countenance. But now 
to live for ever in the Glories of the 
Kingdom of Heayen, to be not only ſe- 
Cure from all pain or care, fear or danger, 
but to be in the poſſeſſion of perfect and 
conſummate bliſs, to injoy the favour of 
God, the preſence of the eyer-bleſſed Jeſus, 
and the perpetual ſociety of all good men 
made perfect, and free from their igno- 
rances, errors, Paſſions and infirmiries. 
This is a ſtate of life that I proteſt I can- 
not think of without aſtoniſhment, nor 
{peak of without a paſſion, nor hope for 
without a rapture. 

Bioph. 1 ſhould eaſily conſent to you in 
all this, Sebaſtian , if I thought it was 
real; for] am neither ſo fond of a Grave 
as not to be deſirous to live as long as it 
is poſſible, nor ſo ſevere to my felt as to. 
he willing to want any of thoſe comforts 
of Life and ſupports in Death that are at- 
tainable: but in truth I ſuſpect all theſe 
great things, Philander, that you talk of 
to be but pleaſant Dreams and the high 
rants of Fancy. 

Sebaſt, But why ſhould you think ſo, 
Biophilus, ſeeing it is very plain, that the. 
Jobereſt and beſt men are. of this peefire- 
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ſion; and for the moſt part, the better 
the men are, the more lively is their ſenſe 
of theſe things. Can you imagine that 
either God Almighty ſhould put a theat 
upon the very beſt of mankind (and up- 
on them eſpecially?) or can you think that 
the beſt of men ſhould be the greateſt ly- 
ars, and pretend to that of which they 
had no real grounds ? I pray therefore be 
free with me, and tell me the cauſes of 
your miſtruſt in this caſe. 

Bioph. Ithink I have reafon to doubt 
theſe high pretences to the wonderful 
comforts of Religion, in the firſt place ; 
becauſe I obſerve the ſtate of mankind to 
be generally very unecaſie, and the World 
to be full of nothing more than melan- 
choly and complaint, which ſure could 
not be, if there were ſuch effeCtual Re- 
medies ready at hand, and ſuch an Hearts 
Eaſe in Religion. 

Sebaſt. I will anſwer you in that pre- 
ſently, but I pray firſt tell me (by the 
way) what do you think. is the reaſon 
that there are ſo many ſickly and valetu- 
dinary People in the World ? 

Bioph. Truly I think we may reſolve 
the greateſt part of thoſe long and tedi- 
ous diſtempers, under which ſo many 
People languiſh, into Surfeits and other 
inſtances of their own Riot and Luxury. 

Sebaſt. Very well, but you do not 
yet reach my meaning ; 1 ask you there- 
fore again, Do you not think that there 
are a great many amongſt thoſe; that pine 

| away 
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away under the aforeſaid lingring diſtem. 
pers, who might poſlibly receive help 
and caſe if they took due care of them. 
ſelves ? 

Bioph. Yes dortfbtleſs, for in thoſe chro. 
nical Diſeaſes there is time for advice and 
application, and fit intermiſſions for Me- 
dicines to take place in; but the miſchiefis, 
ſome men are humourſome and obſtinate, 
and will take no advice whatever come of 
it -. others deliver themſfelyes up to Empi- 
ricks and unskilful Perſons, who often 
make the Diſeaſe worſe than it was ; and 
then there are ſome ſo ſoft and delicate, 
that although they have good advice gi- 
ven them, and might be cured, yet will 
not follow the rules that are preſcribed 
to them. 

Seb. Very good, now you have favel 
me the labour, and have anſwered your 
own objection againſt the geal comfort- 
ablencſs of Religion : For there are the 
{ame three accounts to be aſligned of the 
uncomfortableneſs of mens ſpirits, which 
you have given of the ſickly eſtate of their 
Bodies, v:z. 

In the firſt place there are ſome men 
who fanſie themſelves either too wiſe to be 
adviſed, or think the caſe of Humane Na- 
ture too deſperate to be cured ; and there- 
fore grow moroſe and ſceptical, and will 
rather cloke themſelves up in a muſty me- 
lancholy reſervedneſs for the preſent, and 
run the venture of all for the future, than 
give themſelyes the trouble of any ſerious 
thoughts 
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thoughts of Religion. Now you cannot 
expect that theſe men ſhould find the com- 
fort »f Religion, who were ſo far from 
making experiment of it, that they were 
afraid of it, like thoſe wiſe men that for 
fear they ſhould one time or other be poi- 
ſoned, will therefore never eat any meat. 

Bioph. If you would pardon my inter- 
rupting of you, I could tell you for all 
this, that there are ſome certain men. in 
the World (though not many I confeſs) 
who enjoy themſelves very well, and yer 
never were in debt to any Religion for 
It. 

Sebaſt. Very likely, Biophils, for ſo as [ 
remember,King 7ohr killed a very fat Stzg 
that had never heard Maſs in its life ; and 
ſo you ſhall ſee an Oxe in the ſtall, ler 
him but have meat and drink and cafe 
enough, he never repines at the ap- 
proach of the day of ſlaughter : in like 


. manner there are a ſort of dull vnthink- 


ing men, that paſs away their time in a 
pleaſant dream of ſenſuality , and never 
feel any want of the conſolations of Re- 
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ligion ; but it is not becauſe there is no How it 
need of them, but becauſe ſuch Perſons comes to 
do not feel the need, nor indeed are ſen- f4* #4 


ſible of any thing elſe that is manly and 1,,,\;ve 
generous, \ cheeyjully 


If E ſhould tell you it was dangerous be- without 
ing upon ſuch a precipice, I ſuppoſe you Go and 
would not think it a confutation of my £#/9% 
caution to tell me, that notwithſtanding 


a certain blind man ſlept and ſnored fe- 
| curely 


curely upon it; for real danger is danger 
whether men be apprehenſive of it or no; 
or if you ſhould obſerve a poor man to 
dream of plenty and all the affluence of 
the World, you will not count him to he 
as happy as he that really enjoys thoſe 
things; a dream is one thing, and real 
felicity is anvther : and though the former 
fanſies himſelf for the preſent as happy 
as the other, yet I am ſure you who know 
one is aſleep and the other awake, do not 
think it to be ſo. Thus it is in Religion. 

Bioph, Your pardon again, it is not on- 
ly true that ſome ſtupid and incapable 
Perſons are at hearts eaſe without Reli- 
gion , but you ſhall obſerve ſome of a 
better mold, polite and ingenious men 
live very pleaſantly. and yet are not be- 
holden to Religion for it. 

Sebaft. It may be ſo; but then I doubt 
they muſt be beholden to the Bottle for 
it, which they mult ply continually too 
to keep them from thinking: for I have 
ſhewed you already that it is as impoſlible 
for a thinking man (out of a Debauch 
and who cannot but be ſenſible that he 
muſt die) to be comfortable without the 
aids of ſome Religion or other; as it is 
for you or me to caper and frollick upon 
the brink of ſuch a Precipice as we ſpoke 
of but now; In ſhort, ſuch men as have 
Eyes in their heads have no other refuge, 
but to wink hard that they may not be ſen- 
ſible of their danger. 

Andſo much for that. Now if you pleaſe 
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I will proceed : In the ſecond place then 
there is (as you well obſerved) another 
ſort of men, who, though they are not 
ſo refratory and contumacious as to defy 
the whole art of Phyſick (as a perfect 
cheat) yet, out of ſtingineſs, or ſome 0- 
ther folly, will apply themſelves only 
to Quacks and Mountebanks, who, in- 
ſtead of curing their preſent infirmities, 
by unskilful management, render them 
more dangerous and intolerable. So it 
is in this caſe of Religion and the minds 
of men, there are thoſe who do not a- 
bandon themſelves to deſperate Athe- 
iſm, nor ſceptically caſt off all care of 
Religion; but finding they cannot be 
at eaſe without ſome regard of God, 
and proviſion for another World; yet 
(not falling into the hands of thoſe that 
were able to principle them right) en- 
tertain ſuch imperfeA: and inconſiſtent 
Notions of Religion, as can really af- 
ford them no ſolid conſolation. And 
this is a ſecond cauſe why the World is 
ſo-uncomfortable, notwithſtanding all the 
relief. that Religion pretends to give. 


As for example; Suppoſe a man believes Falſe noti- 
there is a God, yet if he look upon him 9's of God 


under the notion of a cruel and unrelent- 
ing Tyrant, governed by meer will, and 


who aims at nothing but the ſecuring 4, 


and greatning his own power, and con- 
ſequently is ſo far unconcerned for any 
if his creatures, that it is all one to him 
whether they be ſaved or damned eter- 
nally ; 


curely upon it ; for real danger is danger 
whether men be apprehenſive of it or no; 
or if you ſhould obſerve a poor man to 
dream of plenty and all the affluence of 
the World, you will not count him to be 
as happy as he that really enjoys thoſe 
things; a dream is one thing, and real 
felicity is anvther : and though the former 
fanſies himſelf for the preſent as happy 
as the other, yet I am ſure you who know 
one is aſleep and the other awake, do not 
think it to be ſo. Thus it is in Religion. 

Bioph, Your pardon again, it is not on- 
ly true that ſome ſtupid and incapable 
Perſons are at hearts eaſe without Reli- 
gion , but you ſhall obſerve ſome of a 
better mold, polite and ingenious men 
live very pleaſantly. and yet are not be- 
holden to Religion for it. 

Sebaft. It may be ſo; but then I doubt 
they muſt be beholden to the Bottle for 
it, which they muſt ply continually too 
to keep them from thinking: for I have 
ſhewed you already that it is as impoſlible 
for a thinking man (out of a Debauch 
and who cannot but be ſenſible that he 
muſt die) to be comfortable without the 
aids of ſome Religion or other; as it is 
for you or me to caper and frollick upon 
the brink of ſuch a Precipice as we ſpoke 
of but now: In ſhort, ſuch men as have 
Eyes in their heads have no other refuge, 
but to wink hard that they may not be ſen- 
ſible of their danger. 

Andſo much for that. Now if you pleaſe 
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I will proceed : In the ſecond place then 
there is (as you well obſerved) another 
ſort of men, who, though they are not 
ſo refraftory and contumacious as to defy 
the whole art of Phyſick (as a perfeCt 
cheat) yet, out of ſtingineſs, or ſome 0- 
ther folly, will apply themſelves only 
to. Quacks and Mountebanks, who, in- 
ſtead of curing their preſent infirmities, 
by unskilful management, render them 
more dangerous and intolerable. So it 
is in this caſe of Religion and the minds 
of men, there are thoſe who do not a- 
bandon themſelves to deſperate Athe- 
im, nor ſceptically caſt off all care of 
Religion; but finding they cannot be 
at eaſe without ſome regard of God, 
and proviſion for another World; yet 
(not falling into the hands of thoſe that 
were able to principle them right) en- 
tertain ſuch imperfeft and inconſiſtent 
Notions of Religion, as can really af- 
ford them no ſolid conſolation. And 
this is a ſecond cauſe why the World is 
ſo uncomfortable, notwithſtanding all the 
relief that Religion pretends to give. 

As for example; Suppoſe a man believes Falſ noti- 
there is a God, yet if he look upon him. 9's of God 
under the notion of a cruel and unrelent- -_ _ 
ing Tyrant, governed by meer will, and ,,,/,,. 
who aims at nothing but the ſecuring 1/e. 
and greatning his own power, and con- 
ſequently is ſo far unconcerned for any 
of his creatures, that it is all one to him 
whether they be ſaved or damned eter- 
nally ; 
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nally ; you will eaſily UW me that the 
belief of ſuch a God cannot be very 
comfortable , ſince a man cannot think 
of him, nor much leſs exerciſe any act of 
Devotion towards him without horrour 
and affrightment. 

Or, again, Suppoſe a man ſhould en- 
tertain a leſs horrid notion of God, x; 
that though he be not ſuch a monſter 
the former render*d him; yet that he is 
a nice and captious Deity ,- very techy 
and hard to pleaſe, that would make no 
candid and equitable interpretation, nor 
allow of fincerity and good mean. 
ing, but muſt haye his mind to atittle, 
and eyery thing muſt be done preciſcly 
according to rule, and conſequently mult 
needs be able to find frequent occaſſions 
againſt his creatures, and was likely as of- 
ten to animadvert ſeverely upon them, 
This muſt needs be a very uncomfortable 
principle of Religion, as well as the for- 
mer, ſince ſuch a God is only the object of 
fear and not of love, and al fear hath tor- 
ment. 

Moreover , put caſe a man ſhould hare 
a more kindly and benign notion of God, 
than either of the former , but yet finds 
himſelf perfeCtly at a loſs how to pleaſe 
the Divine Majeſty, and propitiate hin 
towards himſelf, in regard he knoms 
of no declaration of his Mind and Will 
that he hath made (becauſe he either 
never heard of, or doth not believe the 
Holy Scriptures) it is impoſlible ag that 2 
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devout Mind in this caſe muſt be yery 
much perplexed and uneaſie; and the 
more deyout the man is, the - more 
will his perplexity be, in regard that 
when he hath done all he can to pleaſe 
God, he cannot reſt ſatisfied whether he 
ath ſerved or diſſerved him all the 
while. Which in a great meaſure was 
the condition of the gentile World , for 
lack of Divine Revelation; and therefore 
they were neceſſitated in their Deyoti- 
ons to make uſe of abundance of vari- 
ous Rites, in hopes that if one ſort of 
them miſſed, the other might hitt to be 
acceptable to the Deity. And when all 
was done, they were not ſure that ei- 
ther, or any of them was perfeCtly. a- 
greeable to his mind : and therefore as 
their Devotion muſt needs be Superſti- 
tious in the nature of it; ſo conſequent- 
ly it muſt be attended with pannick 
fears, and uncomfortable apprebenſions, 
as the fruit of it. 

Furthermore, Let us ſuppoſe a man 
of ſo high an attainment in Religion, as 
that he had ſome intimations of the 
Divine Will, as to matter of fact, but yet 
was under a diſpenſation of Religion, 
which (at leaſt in the letter of it) con- 
iſted mainly of ſuadry nice and curious 
obſervances ; ſuch as the abſtaining from 
ſuch or ſach mcats; the performing ſuch 
or ſuch Rites and Ceremonies; of none 
of which he could give himſelf any ra- 
tional account, or be conſcious of any 
other 


is commanded, and thus it muſt be (which 
was the caſe of the ſuperſtitious Jews, 
as it is alſo of a ſort of degenerate 
and Judaizing Chriſtians) now It 1s plain 
that this ſtate of Religion: muſt needy 


be very uncomfortable alſo; becauſe 4 


man muſt of neceſlity itagg on very 
heavily, where his reaſon doth not pg 
before him, and his judgment is not con- 
vinced. of the 'goodneſs and excellency 
of thoſe obſervances, as well as of the 
neceſſity of them. 

Laſtly, if a man was under a Religj- 
on which could give him no aſſurance 
of any reward of his Devotion, hut 
that for ought he knew he might a 
laſt have only his labour for his pain; 
foraſmuch as there was no way to aſlure 
him whether it ſhould be his portion to 
rot for ever in the Grave, or whether 
after death he ſhould be transformed into 
ſome other creature; or that though the 
name and memory of his good actions 
ſhould remain, yet his particular perſon 
was to be ſwallowed up into the womb 
of general nature, and he for ever loſt 
(foch as which were the utmoſt hopes 
of the generality of the blind Pagans.) 

Now I ſay ſuch principles of Religion 
as this, or any of the aforementioned, 
muſt needs be very uncomfortable; but 
all theſe, Biophilus, are as manifeſtly falſe, 
as they are ſadly melancholy ; and there- 
fore it is not any defect in Religion = 
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the ſpirits of men are uncomfortable, but 
the defaulc of thoſe bad notions they haye 
taken up, inſtead of the true principles 
of Religion. And ſo much for that ſecond 
{ort of men: 

Bioph. 1 am wonderfully pleaſed with 


' this laſt Diſcourſe of yours, in which you 


have not more demonſtrated the nncom- 
fortableneſs, than expoſed the nonſenſe 
and abſurdity of a great number of Relj- 
gioniſts; and theretore ſo far I thank you. 
But then again, I muſt tell you, upon due 
conſideration, it makes as much againſt 
your ſelf as any of them, fo far as con- 
cerns the point in hand between us. For 
after all that can be ſaid, ir is undeniable, 
that ſome men of very different perſwaſi- 
ons, are as cheerful in their ſeveral and 
reſpective ways, one as. the other : now 
foraſmuch as theſe cannot all be true, in 
regard"they contradict each other; doth 
it not therefore follow from hence, that 
the comfortableneſs of mens ſpirits doth 
not depend meerly upon Religion , but 
vpon ſomething elſe? 

Sebaſt. In truth you follow me very Th :a44 
cloſe, . yet I have two or three things to { the com- 
fay, which I do not doubt will acquit me PRnng 
in what I have faid, and 1 hope may ſa- jp, px. 
tisfy you. - Firſt, It is to be conſidered; giozs, © 
that a-man may be ſound in his principles 
of Religion, and right for the main, who 
yet may differ from other men; and per- 
haps from the truth roo, ſo much as to 
make him be reputed of @ different Reli. 
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gion; yet notwithſtanding thoſe great 
principles which he is ſound in; and that 
honeſt zeal he ſhews in the proſecution of 
them, will procure him acceptance with 
God, and inable him to live very com. 
fortably : for fervent devotion will cover 
a multitude of errours, as well as charity 
doth a multitude of fins. And this is to be 
hoped is the condition of a great many 
well-meaning, but deluded people. 
Again, ſecondly, it is obſervable in 
this caſe, that. many warm themlſelyes 
by Parks of their own kindling , and are 
heated more by their own motion, than 
by the grounds and cauſes of it + Zeal 
naturally warms the blood, and whatſoe. 
ver warms, in ſome meaſure -comforts 
too; infomuch that ſome men of very 
raſcally opinions, and fuch as in the con- 


ſequences of them, tend towards Hell, 


are yet railed up towards. Heaven by 
the power of an aCtive and heated 
Phancy. 
But after all, you muſt remember (what 
I faid before) that Truth is Truth, and 
Dream is Dream; my. meaning is, the 
man of a mighty Zeal in his! way, may 
ſeem to himſelf happy (whatever his 
principles be) but it is only the man of 
ſound Principles of Religion, that can 
be truly and underſtandingly: and con- 
ſtantly comfortable. it 
- And now.I ſuppoſe I may; came to the 
third and laſt ſort of men, which diſpa- 
rage.Religion (juſt as an unruly n__ 
iſcre- 
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diſcredits his Phyſician) namely thoſe,who, 4 wicked 
though they have right notions of Relj- {/* c2nnoc 
gion, yet live careleſly, and are by _ 
no means an{werable to their Principles ,,,,; 4.4 
in the conduct. of their Lives. gion bt ne 


Now it can be no wonder, nor any ſlan- v# ſo 2::4- 


+ der to Religion, that ſuch men who live 


wickedly ſhould be uncomfortable in their 
Spirits. For we may as well expeCt this 
cold Weather to warm our ſelves by a 
Glow-Worm, or a painted-Fire, as that 
any mans heart ſhould be truly cheerful 
by the advantage of a Religion which con- 
fiſted only in notion, and was not vigour- 
ouſly praCtiſed : nay, it would be a won- 
der indeed if ſuch a man ſhould not be 
ſadly melancholy, lying continually under 
the laſhes of his own Conſcience, for con- 
tradicting the very Principles of his own 
mind. And this is ſo far from refleCt- 
ing any diſhonour upon Religion, that it 
is a mighty vindication of the truth and 
power of it, when a mans own heart 
ſhall revenge upon him his contempt of 
her di&tates and Sentiments: and cer- 
tainly the better and more generous a 
mans Principles are (which he in this 
manner violates by a lewd Life) ſo much 
more ſharp will be the ſtings of Conſci- 
ence , and the uneaſineſs of his conditi- 
ON, 
But now, take a man who to right Prin- 
ciples in his mind joyns a conformable 
Holy Life, and (as there is all the reaſon 
in the World for it, 4+ it is a thouſand 
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to one in experience, but he lives comfor- 
tably. And thus I think I have fully ac- 
quitted my ſelf of your prime objection 
againſt the comfortableneſs of Religion. 

Bioph. 1 confeſs , Sebaſtian , you have 
ſpoke a great deal of reaſon, but yet per- 
haps you are not fo clearly come off as 
you may imagine : for I have ſtill to ob. 
jet, that many men of your Principles, 
and who (as it ſeems) in conſequence of 
them, carry it ſometimes with full fail of 
joy and courage, yet at other times are 
not able to maintain this tide, but flag, 
and are as much down by fits as other 
men ; nay, do you not obſerve that there 
are men in the World, whoſe Principles 
know you will allow, and withal whoſe 
lives you cannot blame, and yet theſe ve- 
ry men ſhall be remarkably uncomfortable, 
and no men fuller of complaints and more 
uneaſie than they. Therefore it ſeems 
Religion is neither ſuch a ſtable Principle 
of Comfort, nor ſuch a Panacea, ſuch a 
general remedy of the troubles of Hu- 
mane Life, as is pretended; if you can re- 
concile this with your former aſlertions, 
I think I ſhall then be forced to yield you 
the Cauſe. 

Sebaſt. It is true which you obſerve, 


haypen thas T hat ſometimes thoſe that ſeem to have 


p:0u5 mex all the advantages of Religion, are not- 
may be wn- 
comfortable. 


withſtanding uncomfortable under them, 
and yet this may be no impeachment ci- 
ther of the' truth, or of the efficacy of 
thoſe Principles. For this which you 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak of may come to paſs upon ſeye- 
ral other accounts ; as namely, 

In the firſt place, it may, be that he, in 
whoſe whole courſe of life we can obſerve 
no blemiſh, may notwithſtanding be juſt- 
ly charged by his own Conſcience for ſe- 
veral ſuch miſcarriages as may well 
make him uneaſie till he hath made his 
peace with God and himſelf again, by 
hearty Repentance and Reformation. Now 
| you mult not impute this to the defect of 
conſolation in the Principles of Religion, 
* but to the mans own defett of Piety. For 
whenſoever we ſee a man troubled for vi- 
olating the rules of his Religion, we have 
a kind of ſenſible experiment of the great 
reality and mighty power of it; and this 
=y happen, though you ſee not the cauſes 
of it. 

Again, It may be the Perſon who now 
lives very vertuouſly, and conſequently 
might live comfortably upon the Princi- 
ples of Religion, hath formerly been 
a great ſinner : and now, though his Re- 
pentance hath made his Peace with God, 
and ſo there is nothing juſtly to interrupt 
his Comfort; yet as often as he reflects 
upon the hainouſneſs of his former miſ- 
carriages, no wonder if the briskneſs of 
his ſpirit be abated, if it be but by the 
conſideration of the danger he hath 
eſcaped. 

Again, It may happen that he who is 
not indeed conſcious to himſelf of any 
guilt which ſhould deject his confidence 
D 3 towards 
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towards God ; yet by the malicious arti. 
fice of the great Enemy of mankind, may 
have ſuch black and frightful fancies raiſ- 
ed in his head, as may very much diſcom- 
poſe him for the preſent, till by Prayer 
and Application to the Grace of God he 
overcomes them. 

Moreover ſometimes, when all is well 
within, avd a mans own Heart doth not 
accuſe him, yet it may happen that out.. 
ward afflictions may be ſo vexatious, ſo 
ſharp and pinching to' him, that for a 
time even a good mans ſpirits may be 
diſordered by them, till he recollect him. 
ſelf, and, Sampſon like, ſhake off thoſe Phi. 
liſtims that are upon him; I mean until he 
zxally the forces of his Reaſon, or rather 
till by Faith he take Sanctuary in the im- 
pregnable Fortreſs of Conſcience and Re- 
ligion, and there he ſecurely weathers 
out the ſtorm, and all becomes quickly 
ſerene and calm again, 

But after all that is or can be ſaid, al- 
lowance mult ſtill be made for an unhap- 
Py temper of Body : for it muſt be re- 
membred that Religion is a medicine for 
the Soul or Mind, and not for Bodily Dif- 
eaſes. You know the intimate corre- 
{ſpondence and quick ſympathy between 
thoſe two Inmates, Soul and Body, which 
is ſuch, that like Hippocrates*s Twins, 
they mutually affect one another, ſo that 
one of them cannot well enjoy it ſelf, if 
the other be in diſorder. Do but con- 
der how exceeding difficult it is to main- 
tain 
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tain the rate of a mans common Conver- 
ſation, and eſpecially to beat up to any 
meaſure of brisk airyneſs, when the Bo- 
dy is but a little ſickly and diſcompoſed. 
And then how can you imagine but that 
there will be an unevenneſs of temper in 
a melancholy mans deportryent, notwith- 
ſtanding that the comforts of Religion 
ſhould be as ſolid and ſtable as I haye re- 
preſented them to he ? 

Bioph. But by your leave, Sir, I under- 
ſtood you that there was ſuch a Catho- 
lick and Paramount Antidote of all for- 
row to be found in Religion, that your 
pious man could neyer have been fad any 
more (like the Chimzra of a wiſe man 
amongſt the Stoicks) neither outward 
Accidents could diſcompoſe him, nor Bo- 
dily Infirmities interrupt his tranquillity 
and ſelf-enjoyments. 

Sebaſt. Sure , Biophilus, you did not 
think I took every good man to become 
a God Almighty, or the powers of Re- 
ligion to be ſo omnipotent, as that be- 
cauſe they can recreate a mans ſpirits, 
they ſhould therefore alſo make him in- 


tirely another Creature. You might as The ynhap- 
well imagine I aſſerted that this ſpiritual py influence 
of a melan- 
choly Body 
upon the 
Mind, 


Remedy ſhould preſerve men from dying, 
as from being ſick or melancholy, when 
their conſtitution is prone to it, For 
although by reaſon of the neer relation 
between Soul and Body (as 1 faid be- 
fore) it is not to be doubted, but that 


the comforts of the mind upon _ 
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of Religion, may, in a good meaſure, 
cheer the bodily Spirits, yer, on the other 
ſide, it is to be expected that the Body 
will have its influence reciprocally; and 
when it is infirm, will depreſs and clog 
the Mind that it ſhall be ſure to be ſenſible 
of the burden, and he able to move the 
leſs briskly in its courſe. In ſhort, the 
buſineſs between the Soul and Body ſtands 
thus; namely, as, on the one hand, the 
Body can affect the mind ſo far as to re- 
card its motion, and check its flight ; but 
not ſo as altogether to oppoſe and hinder 
them: ſo, on the other hand, the mind 
(if that be comfortable) comforts and re- 
ſreſhes the bodily Spirits, but is not able 
entirely to alter them : For "Temper will 
be Temper, and Melancholy will be Me- 
lancholy ſtill. 

That therefore which I aſſert and have 
hitherto endeavoured to prove, and that 


which the common experience of Pious ' 


men atteſts, is no more but this, Thar 
there are never-failing Springs of Con- 
{olation in Religion, provided the Iſſues 
of them be not obſtrufted by ſome or 0- 
ther of the aforeſaid occaſions. 

Phil. 1 know, Sebaſtian, you have well 
conſidered all that which you have faid, 
and I thank God I have ſome experience 
of the truth of it for the moſt part; and 
therefore have reaſon to rely upon your 
judgment for the reſt. Bur yet there is 
one thing runs in my thoughts, concern- 
tg which 1 would gladly ask your opini- 
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your diſcourſe with Bzophzlus, 


Sebaſt. You will not interrupt me, Phz- 
lander, for I was at a full period; or if it 
was otherwiſe,we would make a Parenthe- 
ſis for your ſatisfaftion : What is it there. 


fore wherein I can ſerve you? 

Phil. The matter, in ſhort then, is this: 
[ have obſerved ſeveral Divines, amongſt 
the cauſes of perplexity and uncomfor- 


tableneſs of good men, to reckon one, of 


which you have hitherto taken no notice ; 
namely, the caſe of Deſertion, which they 
define to be, © When God withdraws 


* himſelf arbitrarily from ſuch perſons for = 
*a time, and hides his face from them.,F ,_ ;,v.. 
*npon the ſole account of his Preroga- monly 1+- 

*tive, or for ſome reaſon beſt known to ctived opi- 
*himſelf, but'without the leaſt guilt or ” 


*provocation on their parts. Now if 


vine and cheerful men naturally, may be 
very uncomfortable; but the very ſtate of 
Spiritual comfort will be very uncertain 
and fluctuating : and which is worſt of 
all, there will be a Diſeaſe without a Re- 
medy,a caſe that admits of no Conſolation. 

For what can all Counſels and Diſcourſes, 

or all the Exerciſes of Faith or Reaſon avail 

againſt a Peremptory Act of God ? 

Sebaſt. It is very true, Philander, as 
you obſerve, there hath been ſuch a No- 
tion broached, and the effefts and conſe- 
quences haye been bad enough : __ 
| ides 


on, if I do not unſeaſonably interrupt 


zon 00s 
rung 

1 l God's dt= 
this be true, it may then not only happen »:;»g of 


that the very beſt, and alſo the molt ſan- good mer. 
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The abſurd ſides what you have well alledged,- under 
——- Þ the pretence hereof, ſome have been (o 
opinion, abuſed as to indulge their own humour, 
and as Fonas ſaid, He did well to be angry, 
ſo they fancy they ought to be melancho. 
ly, when God (as they imagine) ſets him. 
ſelf againſt them, and they thereby are 
tempted to think hardly of the Divine 
Majeſty, as if he was a great Tyrant who 
took pleaſure in the complaints of his 
Creatures; and which is worſe than that 
(if worſe can be) ſometimes evil men ge 
this notion by the end, and then when- 
ſoever their wicked lives render their 
Conſciences uneaſie to them , they pre. 
ſently conceit it may be only the with- 
drawing of the Divine Favour from them, 
and how can they help it, lince it is 
the Caſe of good men to be- ſo dealt 
with ? 
Th: grownd- But what ground there is for all this | 
_ 7" cannot imagine. It is true we ought rot 
pinion. " to diſpute the Divine Prerogative, or 
what he may do if he pleaſes. For we find 
it dangerous to take upon us to limit the 
Prerogative of Earthly Princes ; and if 
they may have reaſons for ſuch things a 
we do not underſtand , much more hath 
God, whoſe Wiſdom is infinite and un- 
ſearchable: therefore not to define what 
God may or may not do, it is plain that 
there is no foundation in Holy Scripture 
(which is the declaration of his Will) 
to think he will take fuch a courſe as this 
cale ſuppoſes ; and beſides, it ſeems in- 
conlitent 
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conſiſtent with his ſincerity and good- 
neſs, and can by no means be reconciled 
with that fſetled and immoyeable delight 
he declares himſelf to take in good men, 
that he ſhould play faſt and looſe with 
them, or (as ſome have rudely expreſt 
it) play at bo-peep with his Children. 
No, Philander, aſſure your ſelf, infinite 


| Goodneſs will not diſguiſe it ſelf, and 


put on a frightful Vizard meerly to ſcare 
his weak and timorous Children; ſo far 
from it, that contrariwiſe, ſo long as men 
continue Conſtant, Loyal, and Dutiful 
towards him , he will be unchangeable 
in his favour, and conſtantly ſhine out 
upon them in the-bright Beams of love 
and kindneſs. And if it ſhall happen that 
(as I granted to Biophilms) the melancho- 
ly of mens Conſtitution ſhall riſe up in 
ſuch black fumes, as not only to cloud 
their minds, but that (conſequently there- 
of ) they may entertain diſmal apprehen- 
ſions of him; yet againſt all this he is rea- 
dy to relieve them by his Providence, and 
to aſliſt and comfort them by his Holy 
Spirit, if he be deyoutly applied to: but 
to be ſure he will never exaſperate the 
condition of a ſincerely good man by any 
unproyoked act of his own. He hath 


told us, He will not break a bruiſed reed, Math. 12. 
nor quench ſmoaking flax. And that, 20. 


if men draw nioh to him, he will draw nigh James 4.8. 


70 them; and he neither needs it, nor 1s 
inclined to try experiments upon poor 


melancholy men. Let as have a care 
therefore 
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therefore of charging the effefts of our 
own changeable humour (either of body 
or mind) upon the unchangeable God. 
For ſo long as we walk by the Light of his 
Word, we may live under the Light of 
his Countenance , if (at leaſt) our own 
Melancholy interpoſe not, and eclipſe it 
to us : and (hatcing outward troubles) we 
may, upon thoſe terms, in a good mez- 
ſare enjoy Heaven upon earth ; we may 
be as bold as Lions, as cheerful as An- 
gels; in a word, as full of joy as our 
hearts can hold : For the Principles of 
Religion will beat all this out, and God 
will never interrupt the efficacy of 
them. 

Phil. Oh Bleſſed ! For ever Bleſſed be 
the Divine Goodneſs, and God”s Bleſ- 
ſing on your heart, Sebaſtian, for the 
good report and aſſurance you have given 
us of it. And now, Friends, why ſhould 
we not be very good, that we may be 
thus comfortable? and why ſhould we 


4" 5 . not be comfortable if we be good ? Why 


Tr, mph in 


contzpltz- Thould the jolly Fellows out-do us, whole 
tzon of the hearts are filled with froth, and their 
comfort of heads with ſteam, and we that (if we 


true Relzgte 
= be as we pretend to be) have God, and 


Conſcience, and Heaven on our ſides, 
hang down our heads, and hands, and by 
ſodoing reproach our God, our Religion, 
and our ſelves too. 

Have not we ſuch Notions of a God, 
as render aim a juſt and a faithful Creator, 
2 wiſe and benign Being, that is tender - 
and 
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and exorable towards his Creatures : How 
then can we chooſe but love him ,.and de- 
light in him ? 

Hath not this Divine Majeſty made his 
mind ſo well known to us, that we cannot 
be to ſeek what will pleaſe him, but may 
go on cheerfully in the courſe of our Duty 
without Diſtruſt or Scruple ? And can we 
doubt his conſtancy to himſelf, and to that 
declaration he hath made of his Will, 
that we ſhould ſuſpeCt the end, if we uſe 
the means; ſince we may read our own 
deſtiny before-hand, and anticipate the 
Sentence of the Great Day of Judgment ? 
Are not all his Laws ſo juſt and rational, 
that they agree with the very ſenſe of our 
own Minds, ſo that his Service © perfett 
Freedom? For as much as in a very proper 
ſenſe we are governed by our own Laws, 
thoſe of the Goſpel being enacted in our 
own Conſciences. 

And are we not fatisfied that we 
ſhall be ſo far from loſing our labour in Re- 
ligion , that we have the fulleſt aſſurance 
(ſuch a thing is capable of ) that in reward 
of faithful ſerving God in this Life, we 
ſhall after death be raiſed up again, and 
live for ever and ever with him in his 
Kingdom of Heaven ? Surely all this toge- 
ther is ſufficient to make us fervent and 
tearty in the exerciſe of Religion, and 
comfortable in our Spirits when we have 
bdone. | 

Sebaſt. Bravely reſolved , Philander, 
this pace (if you hold it) will bring you to 


Uranad 
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Urania preſently. But 1 will bear you 
company if I can; and therefore I add to 
what you have ſaid, why ſhould we he 
afraid to be alone, or in the dark, ſince 
we believe God is every where, and in the 
greateſt ſolitude will afford us the com. 
fortable effects of his Preſence and Pro- 
vidence? or why ſhould we be under 
dreadful apprehenſions of the power and 
malicious enterpriſes of evil Spirits upon 
us, ſeeing we are convinced that greater 
is be that ts: with w, than he that is in th 
World ! 

Why ſhould we be dejected at worldly 
loſſes, or miſcarriages in our temporl 
affairs, when we know that in Heaven ne 
have a more enduring Subſtance ? 

Why ſhould we be diſmayed at the in- 
fliction of any pain or torture upon out 
bodies, either by the hand of God ina 
violent diſeaſe , or by the cruelty of men 
that hate and perſecute us; ſince Gol 
hath promiſed that no temptation ſhall over- 
rake 125 , but what we ſhall be. able to bear! 
that is,” he both can, and will either abate 
the torments,. or ſupportus under them, 

In a word, What need we be afraid of 
death it ſelf, ſince it cannot kill the Soul, 
and is no. more but only a dark paſlageto 
a Kingdom of light and glory—— 

Bioph, You talk bravely, Gentlemen, 
but I proteſt I am amazed at you: for to 
this very day I never lookt upon Religion 
as any other than an auſtere and melancho- 
ly ceurſe of life, and the moſt unde- 
| fireable 
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| fireable thing in the whole World. 
| Phil. For God's fake then, Brophilus, 
what is comfortable, if Religion be me- 
lancholy ? Is the World fo very . comfor- 
table, when you know it is full of no- 
thing but care and folly, vexation and . 
diſappointment? Is ſin ſo comfortable, 5 
which (after the commiſſion of it) per- forcabte,no- 
petually doggs a man with guilt, and 0r- thing 5, 
dinarily blemiſhes his Credit, diſorders 4n4 Man- 
his Fortunes, impairs his Health , and £945 « 
cows and debaſes his Spirit? Or is Death deplorable 
ſocomfortable a thing, which repreſents cycature. 
to a man nothing but an horrible pit of 
Darkneſs, and the Land of Oblivion. 
What (I ſay) then can be comfortable, 
if that be not ſo, which is the only remedy 
againſt all the former ? for it is plain that 
nothing but the hopes of another and bet- 
ter World at laſt can enable a man to en= 
joy himſelf tolerably in this preſent :; No- 
thing but living virtuouſly for the: time 
to come, can repair the miſchief of ſins 
formerly committed ; and nothing but E- | 
ternal Life is a ſufficient antidote 'againft 
the fears of Death : and all theſe are the 
of MY £ffects and benefits of Religion. 'There- 
a, fore if this be uncomfortable, mankind 
to Buſt needs be the moſt deplorably-unhap- 
py kind of Being in the whole World. 
nf for though other Creatures are in ſome 
to fort fellow-ſufferers in. the common cala- 
on fl mity of this World; yet beſides: that 
io. If their ſhare is ordinarily not fo great” as 
kis, it is evident that they fear __ —- 
or 
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for the future, but only feel the preſent 
evil, and they have no reſtraint upon 
them from what they deſire, nor no re- 
morſe for what they have done ; therefore 
if mankind have not the glory of his Con- 
ſcience when he doth well, to ſet againſt 
the checks and girds of it when he doth 
amiſs; and if he have not hopes to 
counter-ballance his fears, and a reward 
hereafter for his ſelf-denial at preſent, 
his condition is far the worſt of any 
Creature in the World. Therefore, as] 
ſaid, Religion is his peculiar concern, 
and ſingular advantage, as that which 
only can repair all his misfortunes. 
Sebaſt. But I pray, B:ophilus, what 
you apprehend in Religion that can make 
it look ſo melancholy to you? Is it br 
cauſe it ſets a God before you, than 
which nothing can be more deſirable? 
for God # love , Is rich in goodn'ſs , Nay 
goodneſs it ſelf, infomuch , that if it 
were poſlible any thing in the Univerc MW 8 
ſhould be more good than he, that would MW . 
be God: He made man, preſerves him, @ 0: 
loves him , delights in him, deſigns him I f 
to live eternally with himſelf. In a word, MW 11 
all imaginable Comfort is ſo wrapt up in I 4 
this one word, God, that I remember a MW 1 
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ling to live a day in the World, if he thought d 
there was not a God in it. ul 
It may be, you will ſay, this God 5 I} © 
Juſt and Holy, and jealous of his Ho- Þ Y' 
nour, and will revenge himſelf upon wa fr 
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true, but what need you be one of thoſe 
that provoke him ; and then, the juſter 


49 


born and incorrigible Sinners ; all this is Th! great 


truths of 
Religion 
vindicated 


and holier he is, the better and more {gy the 
comfortable it is for you ; or if you haye ination 


offended him heretofore, yet if you re- wn 
pent and turn to him, he is ſo exorable /”**%* 


and pittiful, that no tender Parent hath 
more yerning Bowels, or more,open Arms, 
to receive his Prodigal and loſt Son re- 
turning home to him, than God hath to- 
wards penitent Sinners. 

Will you object the ſelf-denials required 
by Religion, as that a man muſt reſtrain 
himſelf for Gods ſake of many things that 
are pleaſant to fleſh and blood ? It is true 
there are ſuch things required, but they 
are not ſo many as that a man may not 
live very pleaſantly notwithſtanding z 
and if they were more than they are, 
who would not comply with them to ob- 
tain. the favour of ſuch a God, and to 
gain Eternal Life upon thoſe terms? 
| I am ſure you cannot object againlt the 
direct and poſitive duties of Religion, 
ſuch as Prayers and Praiſes to God, read- 
ing and meditating on his Word, or 
Acts of Beneficence and Charity towards 
mankind ; for there is nothing more 
pleaſant and entertaining , nothing more 
delicious than theſe, if they be rightly 
underſtood. So that in ſhort, it is no bet- 
ter than a meer ſlander to call Religion 
uncomfortable, and ſuch as could proceed 
from nothing but the Devil himſelf; or 
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if from men, it muſt be ſuch as had ne. 
yer tried it , nor were refolyed eyer to 
do ſo. x 

Bioph. You muſt pardon me, Gentle- 
men, 1 tell you plainly I never felt any 
of theſe Comforts of Religion which you 
ſpeak of. 

Phil. I,*there*s the buſineſs, now you 
have ſaid all, here lies the bottom of all 
the ſcandalous reports of Religion, as if 
it was a ſowre melancholy thing. Tr 
it, Biophilus , and you will quickly con- 
fute your ſelf, experience will do it for 
you ; you uſed to ſay, Seeing is.believing; 
now in Gods name make experipent, 
Taſte and ſee how good the Lord us ;, apdlct 
me tell you this for your incouragement, 
there were never yet any who effetu. 
ally made the experiment, and were 
diſappointed. A great many who 
— Religion for a great while, at 
laſt have become ſenſible of their folly, 
and made their refuge in it ; but it is ve- 
ry rare, and next to impoſlible, to find 
any who in earneſt applied themſelves to 
it, that ever apoſtatized ſromsit, or pre- 
tended they were diſappoinged of Com- 
fort in it. 

Bioph. But for God%s ſake what do you 
mean by trying ? what would you have 
me do? I ſhould be very glad to liye 
comfortably. 

Phil. By trying, we mean no more 
but this : You muſt apply your ſelf in 


earneſt to the knowledge- and praftice of 


* Rehgion 
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Religion, the very firſt ſtep to which is ting the 


gravity and ſeriouſneſs of ſpirit. It was, 
I remember, the ſhvrt and weighty Coun- 
ſel of the Great Hugo Grotius, when he 
lay on his Death-Bed, to ſome.about him, 
who asked his advice, Be ſerious, ſaid he, 
and your work is half done: leave off 
tricks of wit and captious evaſions, do 
not pleaſe your ſelf in a trifling pretence 
to extraordinary ſagacity in finding flaws 


"in fo weighty a concern as this we ſpeak 


of ; but be willing to believe, and then 
(as | ſaid) reſolve to live up to the con- 
victions -of your conſcience, and you 
will in due time find the comfort of ſo 
doing. 

You do not expect to feel the warmth 
of the fire, this cold Seaſon, unleſs you 
draw near to it, and continue by it ; no 
more reaſonably can you expect to feel 
the Comforts of Religion, till you have 
imbraced the DoCtrines, and at leaſt be- 
gun to live by the Laws of it - but when 
you have ſo done, from thenceforth you 
will begin to be ſenſible of what we have 
diſcourſed , and according to your pro- 
greſs, ſuch will be the proportion of 
your Comfort, and perſeyering in your 
courſe you will every day find your ſelf 
drawing nearer and nearer to Heayen ; 
is it not ſo, Sebaſtian ? | 

Sebaſt. True to a tittle, Philander, 
and ſo you, Biophilus, will find it, if you 
(as I hope you will) make the experi- 
ment; for though (as our good Friend 

E 2 here 
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here hath well obſerved) the joys of Re- 
ligion come in gradually , and not all at 
once; yet, like the riling Sun, they are 
always growing higher and higher to a 
perfect Day of Glory, and (therein un- 
like to that) never more ſetting or ſhut- 
ting in upon us ina total darkneſs again ; 
as ſoon as you ſet your Face towards Hea- 
ven, and begin to live conſcientiouſly, 
you ſhall find your mind eaſie, and your 


fpirits cheared with an admirable ſereni-. 


ty; and when in conſequence of ſuch 
beginning , you worſhip God devyoutly, 
you will find a comfort in his Preſence, 
and a ſweet ſenſe of him when you have 
finiſhed your duty ; thence you will pro- 
ceed to feel a motion of bravery in your 
mind to reſiſt all kind of ſin, and that 
will be followed with an unſpeakable 
Pleaſure and Glory in Victory over your 
Paſſions and corrupt Inclinations; and 
thence-forward Religion will grow caſe 
and delightful to you, and you ſhall be 
able to look towards the other World 
with hope and deſire; and then finally 
the Holy Spirit will come into your 
Soul, and ſeal you to the day of Redem- 
ption , and give you ſuch a reliſh of the 
Glories above, that you ſhall deſpiſe the 
preſent World, and be able to look 
through the dark Vault of Death , and 
take a view of Heaven. 

Bioph. Whatever the matter is, you 
two are able to raviſh any mans heart 
with this Diſcourſe, I am ſure you -=_ 
c 
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filled me with admiration , you have aſto- 
niſh*d me. But I pray what Religion 
muſt a man be of, that he may make this 
experiment ? 

Sebaſt. Nay , ſure enough it muſt be 


the' Old' Religion, or you will loſe your 77, 014 p2. 
labour. All Newfangles are mere cheats ; ligion is on- 
they may ſerve men to talk of, and make / #e con 


2 noiſe with in the World, but they will [rg Re 


never afford ſound Comfort in a man's 
need : fo far from it, that they diſtract 
a man with Novelty, and fill his head 
with endleſs ſcrupulolity. The way to 
Peace of Conſcience, and Spiritual Joy, 
is not to be of ſuch an Opinion, Sect, or 
Party, or to be zealous of ſuch a Mode or 
Ceremony ; but to have a firm Faith in 
God,to live an Holy and Deyout Life,this 
is the Old Religion, truly ſo called, for it 
is as old as Goſpel it ſelf, and conſequent- 
ly is the tried way to ſolid Conſolation. 
But I pray, upon this occaſion, give 
me leave to ask you a bold Queſtion, 
What Religion are you of at pre- 
ſent ? 

Bioph. It is a free Queſtion , I confeſs, 
but, (knowing whom I am amongſt) I 
will give you as free an Anſwer : truly, 
Sebaſtian, 1 am of no Religion at all, that 
I know of, unleſs you make me to be of 
one. 

Phil. Then I do not wonder that you 
are ſuch a Stranger to the Comforts of 
Religion, for it ſeems all was Romance 
to you (as you call'd it) but 1 hope, how 
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ever, you do not look upon it as a modiſh 
Qualification, and a piece of Gallan- 
try to be without Religion ; take heed of 
that, good Biophilus, for God will not be 
mocked. 

Bioph. You ſee 1 do not, Philandey, but 
I know, on the other ſide, you would not 
have me diſſemble, and play the Hypo- 
crite neither ; and therefore I have told 
you the very truth. 

Phil. You do very well in both thoſe 
particulars, but it's pity you ſhovld not 
find out a middle between Scepticiſm and 
Hypocriſy, which you have now a fair 
opporgney to do, being in the company 
- Sebaſtian , if you pleaſe to make uſe 
of it. 

Sebaſt. In earneſt, Biophilus, you are 
one of the ſtrangeſt men in the World , if 
this be true which you (ay of your ſelf; 1 
pray, give me leaye to inquire how you 
came to be in this condition ? I am confi 
dent you have not drowned your Religion 
indrink, (as ſome haye done) for l take 
you to be a wiſer man, and more careful 
of your Life and Health; and I am as con- 
fident that you have not careleſly loſt it 
in your Travels in. foreign Countries, 


as ſome young Gentlemen have done: 


What then! Hath the Hypocriſy of ſome 
high Pretenders (who either ridiculouſly 
over-aCting their parts, or lewdly proſti- 
tuting Religion to baſe and villainous de- 
figrs) made you aſhamed of -it ? Or 
(which hath been yery common —_ 
EC: be gt) 
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Age) have you ruria wild round through 
all Opinions, till at laſt , being come a- 
bout to the very point you ſet out from, 
you thenceforth concluded with your ſelf 
according to the Proverb, As good never a 
whit, 4s never the better ! 

Bioph. You are very ingenious in your 
gueſſes, Sebaftian, but all in vaing for 
you can never find what was never loſt, 
nor can I haye loſt what I never had. I 
tell you again, I neither have, nor ever 
had any Religion that I know of. 

Phil. You might well have ſpared thoſe 
laſt words, Biophilus; for I will undertake 
for you, you have no Religion indeed, if 
you do not know of ;t. Religion is not, 
like a diſeaſe, to be catch'd before we are 
aware, nor can it be ilnpoſed upon us 
without our conſent and privity : beſides,it 
is ſo aftive and vigorous a Principle, that 
it will diſcover it ſelf; and a man may as 
well carry fire in his boſome, and not be 
burnt, as carry Religion in his heart, and 
not be ſenſible of it. 

Sebaſt. You mightily increaſe my won- 
der; I am at a loſs how this cauld come 
to paſs; did_you grow, like a Muſhrome, 
out of ghe Earth ? Or what was the man- 
ner of your Education ? 

Bioph. My Birth, Sebaſtian, was, I ſup- #! Edca- 

ſe, like other mens, but, perhaps, my #9 

reeding might have ſomething peculiar 
in it. For,amongſt other things that hap- 
pened to me, it fell out that one of thoſe 
perſons, who ſhould eſpecially have taken 
E 4 care 
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care of my inſtitution , being a great Fa- 
natick, was ſtrongly of the opinion, that 
the Spirit of God (as his Phraſe was) 
muſt immediately, and by himſelf, effet 
all the good that is in any man; and there. 
fore he concluded it would not only be loſt 
labour, but a derogation from the Grace 
of God to make uſe of any means, or 
to be much concerned about my Educati- 
on. And then for the reſt of them to 
whom I was committed in my minori- 
ty, they were great Politicians , and pre- 
tended they ſhould conſult my - intereſt 
moſt by keeping me diſingaged from any 
party in Religion, that ſo I might be al. 
ways at liberty .to joyn my ſelf with that 
which ſhould pxoye moſt to my temporal 
advantage. 

&hil- Shrewdly projected on - both 
parts., inſfomuch that it is hard to ſay 
whether the Divinity of the former,or the 
Politicks of the latter be the more won- 
derful, 

Sebaſt, Here was. a beginning bad e- 
novgh, I confeſs, but then when you grew 
a man, and became at your own diſpoſe, 
what kept you unreſoly*d in this great 
Afﬀair? x 6 


Bioph, For that, I muſt tell you, that 
my. ſetting out in the world fell about the 
late times of 'publick diſtraftion, and 
then I obſerved there were ſo many Reli- 
glons, that it was not eaſy to reſolve 
hich to chooſe , and upon that account I 
continued neuter ſtill. 


Sebaſt. 
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Sebaſt. Nay, Biophilus, there you were 
wanting to your ſelf, as much as your 
Guardians had been wanting to you be- 
fore; for the more diſputes concerning 
Religion there are in the World, it is 
far the greater probability that there is at 
leaſt ſome general truth amongſt them, 
though many of the particulars mult needs 
be miſtakes; beſides, if you had conſi- 
dered that matter diligently, you would 
have found that few, or none of thoſe dif- 
putes were about the Fundamentals of Re- 
ligion, but only about certain Notions, 
or Modes and Forms, and you might have 
abſtraſted from them, and been a good 
Chriſtian nevertheleſs. 

Bioph. It may be ſo, and, I confeſs, 
I] had ſometimes ſuch thoughts ; but then 
whenever I began to look that way, there 
were thoſe brisk young men about me, 
that, obſerving me to grow a little ſcrious, 
would preach to me at this rate., What, 
Biophilus, do you grow weary of your 
Liberty ? Do you not know thcre arc 
bonds in Religion, as well as in Matrimo- 
ny ? Are you not. aware how it reſtrains the 
pleaſures of life, and damps all jolliry ? 
if once you let looſe that thing called Con- 
ſcience, it will coſt you a great deal of 
art and pains to hamper it again, and ſub- 
due it to your intereſts. Do but obſerve 
(fay they) that whenſoever any man 
comes under the power of Religion, it a- 
bates his Courage and Bravery, and ren- 
ders him tame and ſheepiſh, liable to be 
affront- 
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affronted by every body. In a word 
ſaid they, all that which they call the 
fear of God, and concern for another 
World, is nothing but either the effect of 
Ignorance, Pedantry, or Hypocriſie ; but 
to make our ſelves merry with both, is 
true Wit and Gallantry. 

Phil. Lord, what vity it is that ſuch 
men as you ſpeak of were not condemn- 
ed to wear Fools Coats, or that they 
have not ſome mark ſet upon them, that 
men might ayoid them as Lepers, 
men infected with ſome ſuch loathſome 
and contagious Diſeaſe. I pray, Sir, what 
opinion had you of that ſort of men and 
the preachments they made ? 


The rude- Bioph. To tell you the truth, I hal 
___ if not much better conceit of them my lf, 


Athei {ts 


to Wit, yet it is little more than impu. 
dence and ſcurrility; and beſides that, 
they are rude towards the moſt genera 
perſwaſion of mankind; I obſerve withal 
that the greateſt talkers at that rate, are 
commonly men that not only proſtitute 
their Reputation, but ſquander away 
their Eſtate, their Health and Lives 
alſo with ſuch incogitancy and prodigious 
folly, that I can by no means think their 
Judgment is to be relied upon in any {e- 
rious matter ; yet I muſt needs ſay, ſome- 
thing ſtuck with me by the frequent Ha- 
rangues and Converſation of ſach men. 
Phil. I am in great hopes of you, Bi- 
ophilus, that you will come oyer to us, 
now 


than you have : for though they pretend 
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now you betray the ſecrets of Atheiſm. 
You have revealed the very Myſtery of 
ſniquiey ; *tis liberty to be lewd and wick- 
ed, and perfect licentiouſneſs that is the ſe- 
cret root and cauſe of Atheiſm, and men 
of a profligate ſenſe and debauch*d tem- 
pers, are the principal Advocates for it, 
and the ſworn *Enemies to Religion, as 
indeed they are to every thing that is 
ſerious. 

Setaſt. Biophilws ſpeaks like a man of 
ſenſe and ingenuity , 'and give me leave 
to ſay, Sir, I cannot tell whether I oughr 
more to applaud the ſagacity of your 
mind, or to deplore the unhappineſs of 
your Education and . Acquaintance it is 
a thouſand pities the former ſhould lye 
under the fatal prejudices of the latter. 
And I ſhould account nothing to have 
befallen me in my whole Life more lucky 
or deſireable, than an opportunity of re- 
ſcuing ſuch a temper from ſuch a cala- 
mity. But, I pray, with the ſame inge- 
nuity you have hitherto expreſt, tell me, 
have you gone away currently with this 
incuriouſneſs or unconcernedneſs for Re- 
ligion ? haye you not ſometimes had con- 
flicts within your ſelf upon the point we 
are upon? 


Bioph. I confeſs I have; for ſometimes, 73, ;r,11;- 
whenas I could not but obſerve this bu- giow man's 
ſineſt of Religion to be the great Theme of conf 


the World, I mean to be that whichthe 
enerality of mankind are very buſy and 
icitous about (for I can call to o_ 
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but very few who have not in ſome ſort 
or other pretended to it) and I take no- 


tice alſo, that moſt of the ſharpeſt di. 


{putes and hotteſt conteſts are raiſed +- 
bout it; ſurely then ( thought I ) theſe 
men are in earneſt, and believe them- 
ſelves in, this affair, and then why ſhould 
I make the adyenture alone? it may be- 
come me in prudence to haye ſome con- 
cern about it too : eſpecially when I con. 
ſidered and ſaw plainly that by the courſe 
of all the World I muſt ſhortly dye; and 
foraſmuch as it was impoſſible for me to 
be certain what might or might not come 
afterwards, and what ſtrange reyoluti- 
ons might ſucceed my going off the Stage 
of this World, within the compaſs 
that vaſt traft of time which I was like- 
ly to leave behind me. Hereupon me- 
thought it became me in diſcretion to 
provide for the worſt. To all which | 
muſt add, that I have at ſeveral times 
had unaccountable qualms and miſ-givings 
of heart (upon ſome of the foregoing 
conſiderations, or ſomething of that na- 
ture) which not a little ſtartled me for 
the preſent ; but then I endeavoured to 
check them as the effefts of melgncholy 
and mere panick fears, notwithſtanding , 
in ſpight of my heart, they would return 
upon me, and gave me ſuſpicion that 
they might have ſome other ground than 

I was aware of. 
Sebaſt. Well, and would not theſe 
things prevail upon you to lay aſide 
| your 
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Your neutrality, and determine you to 
a ſerions conſideration of Religion ? 
Bioph. No truly they did not, for I 
had other thoughts came into my mind, 
. W which ſeemed to counter-ballance the 
former, and brought me to an equilibri- 
um, or to hang in ſuch a ſaſpence as yot 
now find me in; for I ſuſpected my ſu- 
ſpicions, and fell in doubt whether thoſe 
- MW odd kind of bodeings and preſages of my 
| W own mind, which I told you of, conceen- . 
; WW ing God and a future State, might not 
proceed from the meer weakneſs and tj- 
midity of Humane Nature, or from Ig- 
norance , Melancholy , or natural Super- 
ſtition , without any juſt and reaſonable 
foundation. And then as for thoſe ap- 
prehenſions of Religion, which I obſer- 
yed to be generally in other men, I there- 
in ſuſpected the arts of cunning men and 
State-Politicians, who might poſlibly 
have* deſigns to over-reach others into 
thoſe perſwaſions which they had no ſenſe 
of themſelves. Upon ſuch conſiderations 
as theſe, I was inclined on the other ſide, 
not to give my ſelf any trouble about 
that which feemed ſo dark and uncer- 
tain. 

Sebaſt. 1 pity you with all my heart, 
Biophilus , and yet my wonder is almoſt pyy472x 
equal to my pity, that a man of your towards 
ſagacity ſhould be ſtaggered by ſuch God # nei- 
groundleſs phancies; and withal, I can- rpc 

not*þut hope that your ſecpnd thoughts \.,,;; _— 
will eaſily aſſoil you in this caſe. For in the ardiſe, $u- 
firſt pe-(t;tion, 
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8c. but ry firſt place, you cannot but have obſeryed 
real, an 


that many of the ſhrowdeſt men in the 
World,are as much under an awful ſenſe of 
Religion as the moſt eaſy and injudiciou, 
Nay ordinarily, the more throughly leart. 
ed and wiſe any men are, the more hearty 
and earneſt they are in this affair. Fron 
whence you cannot (without doing vie 
lence to your diſcretion) but conclude,the 
Religion and Devotion are far from he. 
ing the meer effefts of ignorance and in. 

ſture; whatever ſome ſhatter brain! 
and debauch*d Perſons would fain per. 
ſwade themſelves and others. 

And then in the ſecond place, wha 
you conlider that the moſt brave anl 
couragious do as well take ſanctuary in 
Religion, and imbrace it as ardently # 
the moſt timorous and cowardly ; you 
will have no-more reaſon to impute the 
riſe of Piety to puſillanimity or ſuperſti 
tious fears, than you had before to Charge 
it upon folly and ignorance, or the cheat; 
of Politicians, but muſt be forced to 
conclude this great buſineſs to be more 
deeply founded, and to depend upon 
higher Cauſes. . 

Bioph. You ſay well, Sir, and I ſhould be 
apt to think ſotoo, if I could learn what 
thoſe higher Cauſes and deep Foundati- 
ons are, which you ſpeak of; and herein 
I would gladly have your advice, who 
(as | am periſwaded) have too great 2 
judgment to be led away with popular 
errors, and (1 am confident) whoſe in- 

tegrity 
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tegrity is ſach as will not ſuffer you to be 
acceſſary tothe impoſingupon me. Tell me, 
therefore, I beſeech you, into what real 
cauſes I ought to reſolve, either thoſe pri- 
yate impreſſions of Religion I have found 
in my ſelf, or thoſe more publick effects 
of it, which I have obſeryed in others. 

Sebaſt. Play the man, Biophilus, and 
judge with your ſelf, into what cauſes 
ſhould you, or can you reſolye ſuch ef- 
ſelts, but thoſe that are as real,and ſubſtan- 
tial as the effefts themſelves : namely, the 
plain reaſonableneſs of that thing (called 
—_— approving it ſelf both to the 
inward ſenſe of your own mind, and to 
humane nature in general ; that is to ſay, 
there is firſt a natural impreſs of Religi- 
on, which God hath left upon the conſci- ' 
ences of men, which is, as it were, the 
internal ſenſe of the Soul: and then when 
reaſon reflefts alſo upon this buſineſs, 
humane judgment prudentially weighing 
and eſtimating the reaſons for it, and the 
objeCtions againſt it, together with the 
moment and importance of the thing, pro- 
nounces it upon due conſideration , to be 
the prime and moſt neceſſary concern of 
mankind. 

Bioph. But if you will make me your 
diſciple, I muſt intreat you to deal more 
expreſly, and particularly with me, and 
to open, to the yery bottom, the Foun- 
dations of the thing in queſtion. And 
let me beg your pardon, if 1 tell -you 
that you are obſeryed to be a man of ſuch 

| Eloquence, 
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Eloquence,ſthat you are able to wheedle x 
man into your opinion, be it what It can, 
But I pray deal plainly, and rationally 
with me, ſeeing that otherwiſe if I ſhould 
become your Convert, you will have but 
little credit by me, ſince, in that caſe, 
my zeal would be without knowledge, and 
my heat without light; and, beſides, (to 
wiſer men) you will but ſeem to beg the 
queſtion, and artificially to perſwade to 
that which you cannot prove. Therefore 
(as 1 intimated before) pray make me to 
underſtand, that Religion is as reaſonable 
in it ſelf, and 1a its Principles, as you haye 
repreſented it to be important in the con- 
ſequences of it. . 

Sebaſt. I underſtand you, but I hare 


- gone more than half way in that already; 


Prudence, 


and Selſ- 


for having ſhewed you the conſequence of 
Religion to be ſuch, as that a man can 
neither live nor die comfortably without 
it, there is therefore all the reaſon in the 
world for it. For he that proves a thing 
to be neceſſary, does more than prove it 
to be real. - 

Bioph. That was a ſide-blow, which 1 
did not expett, I confeſs. | 

Sebaſt. But it is an home-thruſt to the 
buſineſs, it doth jugulum petere (as they ſay) 


love oblige for it obliges you as you are a man, a 
4 man to 


be religh- 
01th. * 


pretend either to prudence, or ſelf-love, 
to apply your ſelf ſeriouſly to this affair; 
nay, if there ſhould be wanting ſuch other 
proofs as you require, you cannot reaſon- 
ably infiſt upon that, for you will kno 
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ledge that ſelf-preſervation is the firft 
and ſureſt Principle ia Nature; and ſure 
that is good proof, which proves that 
man to be worſe than a Fool who doth nor 
follow it. 

Bioph. That is home indeed : But let 
me tell you, it is one of my grcateſt pre- 
judices againſt Religion, that the moſt 
zealous Defenders of it talk of probable 
arguments, and prudential conſiderations, 
&c. Now for my part, I require natural 
and direct proofs, and nothing leſs will 
ſatisfie me. 

Sebaſt. And, good Biophilus, had you 
not ſuch given you in our laſt Conference, 
and that in the very point which you 
choſe to joyn Iſſue upon ? 

Bioph. I muſt confeſs, in that one point, 
of aFudgment to come,youargued ſo ſhrewd- 
ly, that ſomething of it ſticks by me ſtill, 
but it may be it was becauſe | granted 
ſome things then for Civility ſake, which 
Iwill not be held to now; beſides, if you 
ſhould make out ſome ſingle point, and 
not the reſt}, I ſhall be never the nearer : 
for it will-but make a Diſpute and Confu- 
ſion in my mind; and will come to no 
Iſnue: for-as much as if all thoſe things 
that are neceſſary to the Being, and to 
the Obligation of Religion, be not reſol- 
ved of, there can be no ſuch thing as it. 
I deſire therefore now to ſee your whdle 
Hypotheſis laid together, and all the 
grounds'of it ſubſtantially made our. 
Sebaſt, Why, that - done to my —_ 

al 
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and yours too, Biophilus, and you may 
fave me the labour, if you pleaſe, by con- 
ſulting the incomparable Hugo Groti- 
4, Biſhop Wilksns, or ſeveral other excel- 
lent Perſons, (whom I need not name) 
who have performed this with exquiſite 
Learning and Judgment. And it you 
have not the Books by you, I will furniſh 
you with any of them. 
The advan- Bijoph. I thank you for the kind offer, 
Fage o #" but, with your leave, I will ſtick to my 
rence ®.. firſt Requeſt, that we may diſcuſs thi 
ing of matter between our ſelyes ; both becauſe 
Books in in this way of Conference you can explain 
this debate your ſelf to me more fully, if I ſhould not 
9 Relig#%%- reach your meaning at firſt; and beſides 
I do not love that other men ſhould make 
my Anſwers, or Objeftions for me, but 
—_ad rather make them my ſelf, (as belt 
"knowing where the Shoe pinches). | 
Sebaſt. If you will have it ſo, I am con- 
tent to be at your ſervice to the uttermolt 
of my power; bur let me tell you by the 
way, that, though | take offence at n0- 
thing, yet Ia little wonder*d at the cau- 
tion you put in (even now) againſt Elo- 
quence; what did you mean , Biophilu ? 
What was you afraid of ? For -my part, 
I can pretend to no other Skill, than to 
render thoſe things _ and eaſy, that 
were before -true and reaſonable, or at 
moſt to be able to deliver hard arguments 
an ſoft words. Now, is at argument ever 
the ſtronger for being crabbed,and rough! 
Or the weaker, or leſs effeRual, _ —_ 
00 
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| ſmooth and oyly ? Is it ſuch a pleaſure to 
{ be non-plusd in Mood and Figure, that 


you had rather be ſnap*d inthe Mouſe-trap 


| of a Syllogiſm, than treated Socratically, 
| and gentilely ? I promiſe you, I will ule 
| no Legerdemain, no ſlight of hand with 


you; or if I ſhould go about it, you are 


| too ſagacious to be impoſed upon by me. 


If you have a phancy for ſcholaſtick Gib- 
beriſh, and love to be cramp*d with an 


| Ergo, Lam not altogether to ſeek in that 
| way neither + but, it you give me leave, 


I would rather chuſe that way of diſcour- 
fing which we have held hitherto, as that 
which is leaſt apt to raiſe any heat or 
paſſion , and which will the moſt plainly 
and naturally repreſeat the truth of things 
to you. 

Bioph. Nay, marry, in ſuch a caſe as 
this, I have as little phancy for chopping 
of Logick, as for the long wheedles of 
Rhetorick ; I require only (as I ſaid) ſub- 
ſtantial proofs ; and ſo your-arguments be 
ſtrong, I care not how ſoft and ſilken 
the lines be. Go on, therefore, in your 
own way, in God's name. 

Sebaſt. 1, that was well thought of in- 
deed; for without God's Bleſſing we ſhall 
loſe all our labour: which that we may 
not do, let us both beg of him to guide 
our minds in this affair, and let me alſo re- 
queſt of you, Biophilus, that you will grant 
me theſe two or three reaſonable things, 
which are fo very neceſſary to the ſucceſs - 
ofour debate,that 1 _ beableto mm 
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conceſſion of them. 

Bioph. Without more words, what are 
your demands ? 

Prelimina- Sebaſt. In the firſt place, I deſire that you 
ries to the Will wholly lay aſide all Drollery, in the 
diſpute a- management of this cauſe,not only becauſe 
bout Reli- the buſineſs we are upon (as I hope you 
_ ſhall acknowledge by and by) is too weigh. 
ty and ſolemn to be lightfully,and triflingly 
dealt withall : but eſpecially becauſe thi 
| wanton trick of Drollery , is the only Er. 
, Againſt pine in the World that can do miſchief 
1.1", toReligion. Reaſon, with all its batte- 
Drollery in TIES, can never ſhake It ; Experience can 
religious never confute it; the greatelt ſhrewdnels 
maiters, and ſagacity can never diſcover any flans 
init: but there is no fence againſt this 
fail of prophane and ſcurrilous Drol. 
lery, that, with its apiſh tricks and 
Buffoonry, is able to render , not only the 
wiſeſt man in the world, but the moſt {6- 
lid and ſubſtantial truth , ridiculous, 
And therefore I have obſerved that ſpecu- 
lative Atheiſts are commonly well gifted 
this way; and the beſt of their game isto 
put off that with a jeſt , which they can 

never anſwer with all the wit they have. 

Bioph. *Tis granted ; I will be yery fe- 
Tious: what would you more ? 

Sebaſt. My next demand is, that you 
will not doubt without cauſe, or ſome rea- 
fon aſlignable of your doubting or deny- 
ing any thing in Religion; for beſides 
that otherwiſe the humour of doubting 

is 


the iſſue of it, from your ingenuity in the 
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is endlefs and infinite, and a man may Poubting 
| at this rate doubt and deny the things 


that are moſt eyident in nature, and e- 
ven the principles of Diſcourſe ir elf, 


* as well as of Religion; beſides this , I ave the uſu- 
; fay, to doubt and deny thus groundlefſly 4! »:thods 
and licentiouſly or peeviſhly, is not ſo 7 4% 


+ much properly to doubt, as plainly to * 
 ſhew an unwillingneſs we have that the 
> thing we diſpute about ſhould be true, 
| which is cowardly and diſingenuous, 


There is, certainly, a modeſty, or a 


| kind of gentile carriage due to all diſputes, 
; eſpecially of this nature as we are upon; 
} and it is not allowable to be carping and 
captious, or to make uſe of little tricks 
| and ſhifts to evade and put off an argu- 
ment inſtead of anſwering it. And let 
| me tell you, this I have obſerved to be the 
* uſual method of the Adverſaries of Religi- 


on. They will put a man to prove every 


thing, even the moſt ſelf-evident propoſt- 


tion : and one queſtion ſhall beget another, 


| andthat another,only to perplex the cauſe, 
| and to ſtave off the concluſion: or when a 


man hath given very reaſonable evidence 
of the point, they will yet put it off with, 
It may be otherwiſe; as if nothing could be 
true, but what is impoſſible to be otherwiſe: 
which is as abſurd, as if when a man hath 
with the greateſt care and choice of his 
Materials, and according to the beſt Rules 
of ArchiteCture built an houſe, he ſhould 
yet be afraid to dwell in it whea all is 
done, merely becauſe you cannot prove it 
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to be impoſſible but that ſuch an houſe may 
preſently fall and oppreſs him in itsRuine, 

Bioph. Be ſecure of me in that point 
alſo, 1 will diſcourſe fairly and ingenu- 
ouſly, and weigh the force of your argy- 
ments with the beſt judgment I haye; 
is that all you would have ? 

Sebaſt. There is but one thing more 
I would ask, and indeed that is implied 
in what you have yielded already; but 
that we may not miſtake one another, | 
will mention it, viz. that you will be 
willing to believe Religion, if you ſe 
reaſon for it. 

Bioph. That is not an ingenuous de. 
mand, Sebaſtian, if I underſtand you : for 
whilſt you ſeem to ask my conſent, you 
plainly beg your cavſe ; whereas you are 
ro prove it with that evidence, as to 
make me believe it whether I will o 
no. 

Wotbing Sebaſt. There it is now, that make 
can make a the neceſſity of my demand apparent : for 
man be- it is a mighty miſtake, Brophilzs, to think 
lirve a- that any arguments whatſoever can be 
ng "S ſufficient to make a man believe 
whether he will or no. Ir js a preat 
queſtion whether God Almighty can make 
any man believe againſt his will : indeed 
it ſeems a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 
He hath given men Freedom of Will,and 
m7 them in the hand of their own counſel; 

id them make their eletion , chooſe lite 
or death : by which means, as wiſe and 
good men haye the Glory and Comfort 
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to co-operate towards their own happi- 
neſs ; ſo perverſe and obſtinate men have 


| the ſhame and remorſe of being guilty of 
| their own deſtruftion. For when both 
' Parties have light to guide them , and 


motives and arguments to perſwade them, 
the one ingenuouſly complies, but the 


| other willfully refuſes, and imploys the 


Prerogative of his nature, both againſt 


God, and his own Soul. 


But in-an humane way, it is plainly 
impoſſible: for if a man have taken up 
his poſt, which he reſolves to maintain, 
it is not in the power of reaſon to remove 
him from it; the will is immoveable by 
any thing but it ſelf , and reaſon is no 
equal "match for it. Now this is the 
caſe of a great part of the Adverſaries to 
Religion, and this is the main diſad- 
vantage of it's cauſe, that ſuch men have 


' No mind it ſhould be true; and then, nor 


perſuadebis etiamſi perſuaſers, they will 
hold the Concluſion in ſpight of the Pre- 
miſſes: and this is the reaſon why I require 
of you to be willing to believe, before I be- 
gin my argument ; not that I require you 
ſhould helieye without proof, but that you 
ſhould not oppoſe prejudice to my argu- 
ment, but be true to your reaſon and to the 
evidence that ſhall be given. 

Bioph. If that be all you mean, ?tis 


granted alſo; and now that you have done 


with your cautions, before you enter up- 
on the buſineſs, I muſt ask one thing 
of you, namely, that in this Socratical 
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way of diſcourſing as you call it) you 
will not be too prolix in your arguments, 
heaping one conſequence upon the neck 
of another, till they make ſo long a train, 
that a man cannot ſee from end to end, 
but deal concifely and dcretorily, that | 
may be brought as compendiouſly as may 
c to the point you drive at. 

Indeed, Biophilws, if I had 


Sevalt 


7-2/9: £74 thought of it, I ought to have cautioned 
TMDatince 
of the whole 
proceſs of an 
aYgument,ys 
the fatal 


againſt that very thing which you now 
demand : for this is another capital mi- 
ſtake in thoſe men that are ſtrangers to 
theſe matters, and which hath the fatal 


miſcarriage miſchief to confirm a great many in Athe- 
of Alheijts. 5m , they expect to jump into the full 


underſtanding of Religion pr@ently, 
whenſoever they make it the ſubject of 
their diſcourſe; and. if it be not decided 
in one Syllogiſm or two, they immedi- 
ately begin a triumph, and conclude it is 
a thing cannot be proved at all by rez- 
ſon. I confeſs to you that God in com- 
paſlion to mankind hath diſcovered 2 
thort cut over to the other World 1 
mean a very compendious way to a ful 
knowledge of, and fatisfaCtion in, all the 
myſteries of Religion, and that is by the 
Holy Scripture, which he deyiſed on pur- 
poſe, becauſe ſome mens capacities will 
nor reach to a long argument, and the 
occaſions and buſy life 'of others will not 
five them leiſure to attend the difficult 
and laborious proceſs of -reaſon. But be- 
cauſe you rejeet that, and will not pany 
- 0 
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God Almighty to judge for you, but will 
be your own judge in the caſe ; therefore 
you muſt have patience in this way of 
probation you put me.upon. For if a man 
will take nothing for current Coin, bur 
what he hath wrought out of the Ore 
himſelf, nor believe any thing to be truth 
but what he hath drawn out of the depth 
by his own kill and ſtrength, he mult 


| be contenfto take a great deal of pains, 


and be at the expence of a great deal of 
time, before he can arrive at ſatisfaQtion ; 
however, I hope, you ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to accuſe me of tediouſneſs in this 


; argument. 


Bioph. You ſpeak reaſon, I confcfs, arid 


| 1 yield you this together with all your 


other Preliminaries; Now therefore to 


| the buſineſs. 


Sebaſt. Know then, Biophil» (without 


* any farther preface) that all this great 
| Fabrick of Religion ſtands upon theſe three 
* Pillars, viz. 

Firſt, That there is a God, as the Ob- '7he three 3 
jet of Devotion and Religious Obfer- ?:.-ars of 


Vance. : 
' Secondly, That this God exercifes-a 


Providence over his Creatures, and maN- zz 
kind eſpecially ; and ſo by obſerving how then. 


they carry themſelves towards him , and 
conſequently being able to reward or pu- 
niſh them accordingly , lays an obligation 
upon them to obſerve'and worſhip him. 
Thirdly, That mankind is a ſubje& 
Capable of ſuch an obligation, and of 
| Paying 
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paying ſuch Devotion and Obſervance to 
the Deity. 

Miſtake me not : I ſay, upon all theſe 
three together in conjunction doth the 
truth and reality of Religion depend; 
but if any one of them was wanting, it 
will be manifeſt that Religion would ya- 
piſh into a Romance, and come to nd. 
thing. 

For in the firſt place, If there were n0 
God, it would not only be certain that 
there is nothing to whom Religion could 
be due, but it would be as certain that 
there could be no Providence nor other 
conſideration to inforce the care of it; 
and then conſequently let the conſtitution 
of mankind be as capable of noble per- 
formances as can be imagined, yet there 
could be no ground nor foundation of 
Religion. 

Again, If we ſhould acknowledge the 
Being of a God, and him alſo fit to be 
worſhipped ; yet if there be no Provi- 
dence, ſo that this God doth not mind 
whether men ſerve or diſſerve him, and 
conſequently could not reward or puniſh 
— though it might in this caſe 
be fanſied to be a decent thing for all 
Creatures to pay ſome kind of homage 
to ſo excellent a Being; yet there can be 
no danger to them if they do not fo, and 
conſequently no ſufficient obligation upon 
them to perform it. 

And laſtly, If there be both a God and 
a Providence acknowledged , and conlſe- 
quently 
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quently an obligation to Religion : -yet if 


| mankind be not a ſubject capable of it; 
* that is, If either he hath ir not in his 


power to know Gods Will, or it is not 
in his choice to ſerve or diſſerve him, the 
buſineſs of Religion cannot concern him, 
nor can it be expected from him. 

But if all theſe three things meet, and 
prove certainly true, then is this buſineſs 
of Religion fully founded, and as im- 
moveable as the foundations of Heaven 
and Earth. For, as I ſaid, the firſt pro- 
polition deſcribes the Object, the third 


+ qualifies the Subject , and the ſecond lays 


the Obligation of Religion, which is all 
that can be required 1n the caſe. 

Bioph. You begin very ſhrewdly, I pro- 
teſt, and like a man that would do the 
buſineſs at laſt. Your argument is cloſe 
and ſubſtantial, your enumeration of par- 
ticulars exatt, and your conſequence un- 
deniable ; I ſay, it thoſe three things be 
proved, which yet you only ſuppoſe ; the 
pinch of the buſineſs therefore lies in the 
proof of thoſe three aſlertions ; and if 
you are able to make out the truth of 
them ſeverally, as you have done the con- 
ſequence of Religion from the acknow- 
ledgement of them joyntly, -1 muſt turn 
over a new leaf, and be a Proſelyte, there 
is no help for it. Firſt therefore how 
do you prove there is a God ? 

Sebaſt. Ah, Biophilus , Hath not God 
given ſufficient proof of himſelf ro your 
own Heart and Conſcience, by the lively 
impreſles 
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impreſſes he hath made of himſelf there , 
and hath he not made demonſtration of 
his Divinity to all the World by all his 
operations, eſpecially by the creation of 
this mighty Fabrick of Heaven and Earth, 
and all that admirable Power , Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, which ſhines through the 
whole frame of Nature. This (let me 
tell you) is the proof of himſelf, which 
he himſelf appeals to, Pſal. 19. 1. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament ſetteth forth his handy-work. And 
again, Rom. 1. 22. The imwuiſible things of 
him are ſeen by the creation of the norld, &c. 

Bioph. What pity it is that ſo brave 
a beginning ſhould come off thus poor- 
ly ! I did ſuſpeCt it would come to this; 
but could you think , Sebaſtian, that | 

The provjf would be born down with the Authori. 

ef the Br- ty of an old Book in ſuch a caſe as this 

zng of God. js? no, no, I muſt have my reaſon *ſatis- 
fied : I ſay again therefore, how do you 
prove there is a God? 

Sebaſt. You are, I perceive, as quick 
in replying as you are ſlow in believing; 
however I am glad, that though you are 
incredulous, you are not humourſome too. 
Some man perhaps in your place would 
have ſaid, Let me ſee a God; bur it ſeems 
you are content to have your reaſon ſa- 
tisfied. Now do not miſtake me, Bio- 
philus, 1 did not intend to urge you with 
the Authority of thoſe Sacred Writers, 
but with the force of the Argument they 
make ule of, Tell me then in n_—_ 

ow 
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how do you ſatisfie your reaſon concern- 


; ing the exiftence of any thing which you 


do not ſee? or, in brief, Do you not 
think that to be ſufficient proof of the 
Being of a Cauſe, when it is made out by 
its effects ? 

Bioph. Yes, Ido; for if I ſee (Phe- 
nomena, Or) appearances of things, which 
I can give no account of without reſoly- 


' ing them into ſuch a cauſe, then | con- 


clude ſuch a cauſe muſt be as real as thoſe 


| appearances or effects are. 


Sebaſt. Very good, then I tell you, af- 


* ter the ſame manner I prove there is a 


God, namely, becauſe there are ſuch ef- 
fetts as ſpeak and neceſſarily require fuch 
a Cauſe, 

Bioph. Now you are right again, make 
that out and you do your work. 

Sebaſt. That there is ſuch a thing as 


| that which we call the World, or 


this great building of Heaven and Earth, 


| with all the Furniture and Inhabitants of 


it, this I am ſure you will grant ; but 
how this World came to be what it is, is 
to be conſidered of : Now ſay I, as Art 
betrays an Artiſt, and the Effect the 
Cauſe; ſo doth the Being of a World 
ſpeak a God that made it. The meer ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a thing as a World, re- 
quires that there be a Cauſe of that ex- 
iſtence, and that is it which we mean by 
a firſt Cauſe ;, and then the admirable art 
and plain footſteps of kill and contri- 
vance, Which are yiſible in the _—_ 
ents 
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this world, require that this firſt Cauſe be 
wiſe and powerful, which is the more com- 
pleat Notion of a God. . Sothart (as 1 faid) 
ſo ſurely as there is a Workd,ſo ſurely there 
rauſt be a God ;, for as much as if there had 
not been a God to make it, there could 
have been nothing at all: is not this plain 
proof, Bzophilus, and ſuch as you required? 
Bieph, Very far from it I aſſure you (if 
my underſtanding fail me- not) for, in the 
firſt place, why might not the world make 
it ſelf? Or, ſecondly, why might it not 
be from Eternity, without beginning ? 
Or, laſtly, why might it not be made by 
chance? All which opinions, you'know, 
haye had their reſpeCtive Patrons. Now 
any of theſe ways (it is evident, that): your 
argument for a God comes to nothing. 
Sebaſt. God help you, Brophilus, Did 
uid not ſeek 
ift off the arguments I ſhould bring 
for this cauſe, by little quirks and evaſi- 
ons ? And can you fo ſoon find in your heart 
to give countenance to the moſt exploded 
abſurdities? Nay, to ſwallow the imoſt 
palpable contradictions, rather than yield 
to reaſan for the belief of a God. And 
that this is your caſe, is evident enough, 
by the multitude of ſhifts you muſter toge- 
ther at this preſent; for I aſſure my 
ſelf, if you durſt have truſted to any one 
of theſe ſingly , you would have inſiſted 
on that, and not mentioned the other ; 
and you know if each of them ſingle are 
abſurd, the combination of them all _ 
[ cr, 
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ther, cannot mend the matter, nor make 
a reaſonable objection againſt the argu- 
ment I have brought. 

Bieph. You ſay well, but then you muſt 
make it appear that all theſe are mere ſub- 
terfuges, otherwiſe they muſt ſtand for a 
ſufficient anſwer: and, I pray you, in the 
firſt place,why might not the world make it 
ſelf? and then there is no-need of a God. 

Sebaſt. Even for this ſmall reaſon the 
world could not make it ſelf, becauſe it 
implies a flat contradiCtion : for then it 
muſt be Cauſe and Effect, in the ſame re- 
ſpect, and at the fame time; #. e. it muſt 
at before it was, and be before it ſelf: 
in a word, it muſt be and not be together, 
and if that be not abſurd enough, 1 
know not what is ſo. 

Bioph. I confeſs, you ſeem to have loa- 
ded that conceit with od;42 enough ; but 
then, how comes it to paſs that the men 
of your perſmafion digeſt all this impoſli- 
bility m__—_— in another way , when 
they ſay had his being from himſelf, 
or gave being to himſelf? If this can be 
true, I ſee not but the other may. 

Sebaſt. Very right, Sir , for either of 
them is impoſlible : but you miſtake (the 
men of my perſwaſion , as you call them) 
for there is no man of ſenſe will ſay or 
mean that poſitively God gave begin- 
ning, or being to himſelf; but only ne- 
gatively , that he had not his being from 
any other cauſe; that is, he is properly an 
Eternal neceſſary Being, without any m_ 

es 
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ſes, or beginning at all : and if you goa. 
bout to apply this to the World, you for. 
ſake your firlt hold, and fly to your fe. 
cond refuge. 

Bioph. 1 am ſenſible of what yon ay, 
I confeſs, my firſt objection is not tena- 
ble, but what ſay you then to the ſecond? 
Why may - not the World be eternal? 
And then you ſeem to grant there can he 
no neceſſity of a God. 

Sebaſt. To your ſecond evafion I op- 
poſe theſe three things , which when you 
have conſidered of, I donbt not but you 
will ſee it to be no better than the former, 
Namely, firſt, I will ſhew you that you 
can gain nothing by it; if it ſhould he 


could not be £xue. Secondly , That the ſuppoſition of 
from Eter- it is more difficult and incredible, than 


that which you ſeek to avoid by it: and 
Thirdly, that. it is impoſlible it ſhould 
be true. 

Firſt, You can gain nothing towards 
the ſatisfaftion of your mind, ,gr for the 
eaſing you of any difficulty, of aMertiog 
the Eternity of the World, For the great- 
eſt difficulty in the whole buſineſs of Re- 
ligion, and indeed in all Philoſophy too, 
is to acknowledge ſuch a thing as an Eter- 
nal Being, or any thing that hath neither 
cauſes nor beginning, which here you 
ſwallow without chewing, in ſuppoling 
the world to be eternal. 

It is true indeed , if a: man look tothe 
very bottom of things, it is not to be a- 
voided, but that fome Eternal, and ſelf- 
exiſtent 
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exiſtent Being mult be granted. For fceing 
nothing can give being to it ſelf (as I 
ſhew*d you but now) it is plain that 
either ſomething muſt haye been without 
beginning, or nothing could have been 
at all; s.e. there muſt be either an Eter- 
nal God, or ſome eternal Cauſe or other, 
or nothing could eyer have been in time. 
For whatever firſt begins to be, muſt 
take its riſe from ſomething that had no 
beginning. 

This, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily be yielded 
by every conſidering man, and you confeſs 
as much, when, to avoid the acknow- 
ledgment of a God, you ſuppoſe the 
World to beeternal. Now in ſo doing 
you bring in as great a difficulty (at leaſt) 
as that which you would ſeem to avoid; 
for the belief of an eternal Being is ma- 
nifeſtly the hardeſt thing to conceive in 
the whole Notion of a God : ſo that (as 
I ſaid) you expedite no difficulty thereby; 
but only plainly betray an unwillingneſs 
to believe there is a God, and that is all 
that comes of it. 

Nay , ſecondly, This ſuppoſition of 
yours is far more difficult than that 
which it is deſigned to ayoid. For it is ap- 
parently more unreaſonable to allow Es 
ternity to the World than to God ; be- 
cauſe to be eternal, or to be without cauſe 
and beginning, implies a neceſlity of ex- 
iſtence , . or that ſuch a thing could not 
but be : for nothing can be conceived to be 
without Efficient or _— of its _ 
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but that which could not but be, or which 
was impoſlible not to be. Now I dare ap. 
peal toyou whether it be not more reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe ſuch a ſuperlatively excellent 
kind of- Being , to be the priviledge of a 
wiſe, powerful and free Agent (by which 
we mean a God) than to apply it to that 
Lump of Matter (which we call the 
World) or (which amounts to the ſame 
thing) whether it be not more likely 
that this wonderful Prerogative of firlt 
being, or necellity of exiſtence (which you 
acknowledge muſt be ſeated ſomewhere) 
ſhould be accompanied with Life, Under- 
ſtanding, Freedom of Will, &c. all which 
are in the Notion of a God, than that 
ſach a Prerogative ſhould go alone, and 
ſo the firſt and principal being be in effet 
one of the meanelſt, as being deſtitute of 
all thoſe other perfeftions, as mult needs 
be, if the World be that firſt and Eternal 
Being, | 
Eſpecially if you caſt in this alſo , that 
neither you nor any rational man would 
ever have gone about to fanſie the Worlds 
being neceſlarily exiſtent or without be- 
ginning, but only for want of a God to 
make it (1 mean upon account of the 
difficulty of underſtanding ſuch a Bein 
as is required in the caſe) now foral- 
much as that includes no greater difh- 
culty, than what you are conſtrained to 
acknowledge without a God, it is ex- 
treamly unjuſt to rely upon it as a ſuft- 
cient objection againſt him: f 
ut, 
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© But, thirdly and laſtly, This ſuggeſti- 
on of yours 'concerning the Eternity of 
the World 1s plainly impoſlible to be 
true: as.it were eaſy to make out in any 
of the ſeveral parts or parcels, of which 
it conſiſts. But 1 will content my felf 
to ſhew it you in the inſtance of mankind 
only, and that after this manner. 

If mankind was from Eternity or with- 
out beginning, then it muſt conſequent- 
ly be acknowledged that there have been 
infinite Succefſions of men, one after a- 
nother, - and that ſome of. thoſe Genera- 
tions have been infinitely diſtant from 0- 
thers. For all this is implyed in *infi- 
nite Succeſſion ,, or the Eternity of ſac- 
ceſſive Beings. But now let us take what 
link we will of this Chain, I mean, let 
us take what man ſoever in this infinite 
line, it is certain he will be but Thirty, 
or Forty. or an Hundred Years (more or 
fs) elder than ſome fon of his, which 
proceeded from him by lineal Deſcent. 
And then ir is as plain that in this caſe, 
that Son of his (whoever he was) is not 
eternal or of infinite duration, becauſe he 
is of lefs duration than his Father, by 
the ſaid Thirty or Forty Years (or more 
or leſs;) and on the other fide, it is plain 
alſo, that the Father gannot be eternal, 
- | or of infinite duration neither , becauſe 
 F heis but Thirty or Forty Years ( as a- 
- | forefaid) elder than the ſaid Son who 
" | was finite. Fora finite nuniber added to 

a finite can . never make an infinite; 
' G 3 T hore- 
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Therefore (upon the whole) this race of 
mankind cannot be infinite, but 'muſt haye 
had a beginning, and conſequently there 
muſt be a God who gave beginning to 
him, and to all things elſe. What think 
you now, Biophilus? wit is become of 
your ſecdnd evaſion of a God, by ſuppo- 
ſing the World to be eternal ? 

Bioph. Truly I cannot well tell what 
to ſay, but that I am deceived in you; 
I ſuſpected you would have entertained 
me with long Harangues, and have Wheed- 


led me with Oratory : but I fear now you ' 


will run me down by main force, unlef 
there be ſome trick of ſophiſtry in it. 

Sebaſt. God forbid that I ſhould zell x 
lye for him, whoſe Cauſe needs not to be 
defended by a Cheat ; no, aſſure your ſelf 
the argument is ſound and ſubſtantial, if 
I had known the leaſt flaw in it,] would ne- 
ver have made uſe of it ; andI ant conf- 
dent , the more you conſider it, the more 

ſolid and unanſwerable you will find it. 
Bioph. Then I perceive, 1 am reduced 
to my laſt refuge, that the World was 
That th; Made by chance, or elſe 1 muſt yield you 
'rorid was CRETE IS a God; and why may not that be 
not made by rue, which a great Sect of Philoſophers, 
chance, IT mean the Epicureans, held, viz. That 
ſome Iucky hitt qf matter at laſt produ- 
ced the World without a' God? And if 
once things were gotten into Being with- 
out him, there could be no neceſlity af- 
terwards to introduce him , and conſe- 
ently no obligation of Religious Ob- 
eryance towardshim, Sebaſt, 
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Sebaſt. In thoſe laſt words you reaſon 
yery well, Biophilws, and ys pity you had 
not a better Hypotheſis to exerciſe it up- 
on. For it is very true, . that if it was 
poſlible to imagine a World to be made 
any other-way, or without a God, there 
could be no ſufficient reaſon to bring him 
upon the ſtage, or much leſs any Religi- 
ous Obligation towards him; and there- 
fore doubtleſs it-was only hypocriſy and 
a piece of cunning in your Epicurean 
Friends, to bring in a God when they 
had fanſied the making of the World 
without him : the former they did to de- 
cline the od:ium of flat Atheiſm , and to 
ſecure themſelves from the danger of 
Humane Laws; but by the latter they 
undermined the reaſons of Religi- 
on, which was the thing they: aimed at. 
But as to that Hypotheſis of theirs, 
which you now eſpouſe, it is the -moſt 
miſerable ſhift of all you, have made. 
For 

1. This takes for granted , That the 
matter of the. World exiſted of it ſelf 
and was eternal , which I doubt not but 
hath' appeared abſurd enough by what 
hath been ſaid already upon the former 
head | 


2, It ſuppoſes alſo matter to be in mo- 
tion, without any cauſe of that motion ; 
which is worſe than the former, ſince we 
can never ſatisfie our ſelyes that motion 
naturally: belongs to matter , but contra- 
riwiſe, that it is only —— and copedle 
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of receiving it from ſomething elſe. Now 
till theſe two yhings be proved, it isin 
vain to dream - what Jacky hits might 
bappen in order tothe production of a 
World. 

3. It ſuppoſes mere Chance and blind 
Contingency to be the fole cauſe of the 
moſt wiſe, regular, and artificial effe@ts 
that can be imagined; Now it ſeems be- 
yond meaſure. ridiculous: to: think that 
ſuch a World as this plainly is, wherein 
there are undeniably all the footſteps 
of the moſt exquiſite skill 5 and: contri- 
vance; wherein (I ſay) there is both ſuch 
admirable variety of things, and ya 
fuch exact order: and correſpondence of 
one thing; with another, and withal ſuch 
conſtancy in the laws. of the whole, that 
this ſhould be: effefted; notwithRanding, 
without any reaſon or wifdonv1 and be 
the: product -of blind Chance.” It were 
certainly a thouſand times more tmanly to 
imagine that Books were written by the 
caſual: coincidence of © letters; or Houſes 
and Ships, were: built by/ a fortuibous jun- 
ble of Stones, Iron. and Timber, than 
that; chance ſhould make ſuch a World 
as.this, which for Greatneſs, Order, Sym- 
metry and Beauty, and all other inſtances 
of Art and: Wiſdom, infinitely ſurpaſſes 
all humane performances whatſoever ; and 
now. what: is: become of 'your three for- 
midable objections ? - 

Hioph;. Nay, do not triumph too ſoon, 
Schaſtian,: the field is not yet won, = l 

aye 
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have a reſerve that may chance punt you 
to.it ſtill, and it is this; You have, I con- 
feſs, argued ſmartly to prove the World 
could not be made without an Efficient, 
but you forget that this will recoil up- 
on your felf, who have taken no care 
for matter out of which God ſhould make 
a World; and ſure it is as difficult 
to want Matter as to want an Ar- 
chiteC&t. 


Sebaſt. It is very true, I have not, in God n:d:4 


my Hypotheſis, provided matter far the 29 matter 
making of the World, but yet 1 nave 29.9 


proved an eternal , perfect and unlimic- 
ed Being for the Efficient, who may ve- 
ry well be ſuppoſed to be able to ſup- 
ply the want of that out of his own e- 
minent perfection : for it is certain that 
the firſt and ſupream cauſe muit nceds 
have the: Root and Seeds, of all things 
in himſelf, and eminently contain all the 
powers of inferiour cauſes, and conſe- 
uently may well be ſuppoſed able to 
upply a material Cauſe, at leaſt here is 
no. contradiction in all this, and there- 
fore it cannot be ſaid to be impoſlible, 
(for nothing can be juitly pronounced 
to be the latter , but what falls under the 
former) but now for motion to begin 
without a moyer, and any thing to 


wyich to 


mabe 2 
Jorld. 


be effected without an active cauſe, is * 


plainly contradiCtious to our Reaſon, and 
_ ore. to be pronounced impoſli- 
©, " 
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You ſee an inſtance, or at leaſt ſome 
kind of reſemblance of the former in our 
ſ:lves; we frame thoughts out of the 
pregnancy of our own minds without any 
matter to make them of, and therefore 
we may much rather allow God to be 
able to do ſo. 

Beſides, if I ſhould grant you that God 
had matter at hand out of which to 
make a World, you would be at the 
ſame loſs ſtill to know how he was able 
ro make Souls out of itz and ſuch things 
there are in the World, which it is e- 
very whit as difhcult to ſhew how they can 
be extracted out of matter, as to ſuppoſe 
matter it ſelf to be ſupplyed by the un- 
confined power of the ſupream- Agent; 
and therefore you had as good reſt ſatis. 
fied in the anſwer above, viz. that for 
any thing to begin to be without an Ef- 
ficient is contradictious, but to begin to 
be without a material Cauſe can never 
be proved to be ſo. And now, | hope, 
your Reſerve is vanquiſhed as well as 
your Main Body, and you will now ac- 
knowledge that, notwithſtanding all your 
objections to the contrary, the mere Fa- 
brick of the World is a ſufficient eyi- 
dence of a God, 


Phil. 1 have with great fatisfaCtion 
heard all this long diſpute between you 
my -two Friends; I could not in Conſct- 
Ence take your part, Zjophilus, and 1 know, 

ba Sebaſti 
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Sebaſtian , you needed not my aſliſtance, 

d Iam glad to ſee Vittory begin to in- 
cline to the right ſide : but all this while 
I could not chooſe but ſtand and admire 
the Divine Patience, who ſuffers the curi- 
ous and ingrateful wit of man toimpeach 
his very Being. Lord ! that thoſe who were 
brought into the World by him , ſhould 
ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour to exclude him 
out of it ; and that thoſe ſhould muſter up 
all their wits againſt him, that made them 
to differ from the Beaſts, 

But what ſhould be the occaſion of this !t 5 mattry 


: - of jut won+ 
[ cannot imagine, nor what ſhould tempt ; Lap 


be pretended to take delight in the ſad ;, ts þ 

cryes and dying groans of his Worſhip- ,,,;12.-5 

pers, they could not well do more againlt :» 4; 

him- than they do. him out of 
Or if he was a fevere Tyrant , that 5s: 

lay at catch for his Subjects, and like Bu- 

ſyrs or Phalaris, imployed himſelf whol- 


' Iy in deviſing Tortures for them; or if 


he was a God of meer Power and Will, 
and fo always to be horribly dreaded, 
becauſe men know not what uſe he would 
make of his unlimited Power, no wonder 
then if they were willing to be rid of 
him. 

Or if he was only (3; 47d unxevis) 
a meer neceſſary Agent , that only ſer- 


ved a certain turn in the World, namely, 
, to 
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to give beginning to motion, then when 
that work was done, men might per- 
haps be content to ſpare him. 

But ſince he is perfeft Wiſdom, and 
perfect Goodneſs, and in one word, Per- 

— feftion it ſelf, containing in his own Na- 
ture all that is -deſireable, the firſt of Be- 
ings, and therefore can want nothing, 
becauſe there was nothing before him to 
reſtrain or limit him, and becauſe all 
things were in him as in their Fountain, 
infinitely full and ſelf-ſufficient , that he 
can need nothing from his Creatures, nor 
can grudge them any thing that is fit for 
them. 

A God that made us meerly out of 

+ the over-flowings of his own Goodneſs, 
and that he might have thoſe whom he 
might delight and make happy in the 
communications of himſelf to them. 

That God A God that is always preſent to us, 

pris _— tender of us, and daily. doth us good in 

&, _ this World, and hath provided an Hea- 
ven of unſpeakable felicity to receive 
us into, and treat us in, when he takes 
us hence. 

What can tempt us, I fay, to wiſh he 
were not, to diſpute his Being, or ſo much 
as to entertain a doubt concerning him, 
who is the moſt deſirable thing in the 
whole World ? 

Come, B:ophilus, lay down your Arms, 
and ſubmit to this great and good God, 
and he will pardon you ; you diſpute all 
this while againſt your ſelt and your own 

Comfort 
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Comfort more than againſt him. There 
is no contending with the Almighty, he 
can confute you with Thunder, and Fire 
and Brimſtone, and ſo he might right 
himſelf, but then you will periſh ; but 
he is* pitiful and gracious, and had rather 
you ſhould be ſenſible of his Goodneſs, 
than feel the effefts of his Power. You 
faid reaſon would fatisfie you, and 1 think 
you have had it from Sebaſtian ;, deal in- 
genuouſly therefore, Do you not ſee ſuf- 
hcient ground to believe there is a God ? 
It is no diſhonour to yield to truth. 

Bioph. I perceive I am aſflaulted on both 
fides, like the Traveller in the Fable, by 
the Sun and the Wind ; Sebaſtian hath 
preſt hard upon me by Arguments, and 
you, Philander , have charmed me with 
your Eloquence, and the lovely Picture 
you have drawn of God. I can no long- 
er withſtand you, I yield, 1 yield there is 
a God. 

Sebaſt. God be thanked we are gotten 
one ſtep: onwards of our way towards Re- 
Tigion, we have a God to Worſhip ; but 
I moſt ingenuouſly confeſs to you (as I 
have intimated already) that this will not 
do- the buſineſs if we go no further. For 
though in conſideration that there is a 
God, and he a great and excellent Being, 
it may be fit and decent to worſhip him; 
yet this hath not the effect of a Law, nor 
ſufficiently obliges any Creature to the 


doing of it , unleſs it appear alfo that That thre 
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World, that is, unleſs. he obſerve the 
Carriage , remark the ACtions, whether 
good or evil, of thoſe he expects Religi- 
ous Obſervance from, and will ſome way 
or other call them to account , and re- 
ward or puniſh them reſpectively. * But 
if this ſecond Point be made out too, this 
will bring the buſineſs home, and make 
it the great concern of all thoſe that 
love themſelyes , to be Deyout and Re- 
ligious. 

Bioph. | am very ſenſible of it, Seba. 
fttan, and that not only becauſe my old 
Maſter Epicurus granted a God, but deny- 
ing a Providence, thought himſelf ſecure 
enough from that God, and under no 
Obligations to Religion; but alſo becauſe 
your own method, which you have laid 
down, requires it : let that therefore be 
your next undertaking. | 

Sebaſt. It ſhall be fo, Brophilus, and 
that not .only for the reaſons you give 
me for ſo doing, but alſo becauſe I am 
aware, that although the Argument I 
made uſe of for the proof of the Being of 
God, be ſtrong and unanſwerable, yet 1 
confeſs it was ſomething obſcure and me- 
taphyſical (which there was no help for) 
but now if I make out that there is a Pro- 
vidence, this will add both light and 
ſtrength to what I have hitherto diſcour- 
ſed. For though it may+-be imagined that 
there is a God, and. yet na Providence, 
yet it is indubitable, that if there be a 
Prayideace, there muſt be. a God, X 
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Now that there is ſuch a Providence 

as we ſpeak of, I doubt not to con- 
vince any conſiderate man of, theſe' two 
ways, VIZ. 
1. From the Cauſes and Reaſons of 
it. | 
2, From the viſible Inſtances and Ef- 
felts of it. 
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In the firſt place, There is very great Proofs of 8 
reaſon to aſſure ones ſelf that God exer- Providence. 


ciſes a Providence over the World from 
the conſideration of thoſe perfeCtions, 


which (by what hath been faid already) . 


appear to be in the Divine Nature, 
namely, infinite Wiſdom and Power, both 
which we mult neceſſarily aſcribe to him, 
whom we allow to be Creator of 
the World. Now there can be no rea- 
ſon to doubt whether it be in his pow- 
er to look over and mind all the paſla- 
ges of the World, when we have ac- 
knowledged his Power to have been ſuffi. 
cient to give beginning to that which 
was not, and to make a Worid out of 
nothing, which is incomparably the more 
difficult Province. 

And then if we are ſatisfied that ſach 
a Providence is not impoſlible, the ſame 
Wiſdom which joyned with his Power in 
making the World , will oblige him to 
exert and put forth himſelf in the ma- 
nagement of it when he hath made it. 
For it is not conceiveable that a wiſe Being 
ſhould wholly abandon and be nnconcern- 
ed for that piece of —— 
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his wherein he hath made the greateſt de- 
monſtration of Art and Skill in the contri- 
vance of. Such a ſupine negligence as 
this is not eaſily to be ſuſpected in the 
meaneſt of intelligent Beings ; and there- 
fore there can be no colour of reaſon 
that the firſt and moſt perfect of Beings 
thould be thought guilty of ir. 

This I take to be a ſufficient argy- 
ment of a Providence between you .and 
me, now that you are come to the ac- 
knowledgment of a God and Creator of 
the World; but I will not infiſt upon 
it, becauſe 1 promiſed to give ſuch evyi- 
dence of this point, as ſhould at the 
ſame time (and a-majori, as they ſay) con- 
clude the former Principle alſo, I mean, 
That there is a God. 

And therefore I ſhould now come to 
the ſecond way of probation, viz. from 
the viſible inſtances and effefts of a Pro- 
vidence, but (you remember) I haveal- 
ready prevented my ſelf herein, by wht 


14. Conf, Paſt between us in a former Conference, 


where I ſhew'd, at large, the evident 
Footſteps of Providence in his manage- 
ing or over-ruling the ordinary courſe 
of nature in two remarkable inſtances, 
Viz. 1. In the Prophecies and Predictions 
of things to come, which have been fo ad- 
mirably verified in the Event,as muſt argue 
an All-ſceing Eye oyer all the motions 

| ſecond cauſes. And 2. In the Miracles that 
have been wrought in the ſeveral Ages 
of the World, wherein the Divine _ 
Fey 
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jeſty hath apparently interpoſed, and ei- 
ther ſuſpended or over-ruled, heightned 
or 2ccelerated the motion and forcc of 
natural Cauſes, and by both together, gi- 
ven proof of his Being, and of his mind- 
ing the affairs of the World. 

I aſſure my ſelf I ſhall not need to re- 
peat that Argument at large, but may 
truſt your memory for it; only, if now 
upon fo long time of conlideration, you 
haye any thing material to object on 
that account, I am ready to make good 
what I have aſſerted. 

Bioph. I muſt needs ſay you deal fairly 
and ingenuouſly thus far ; and now that I 
recolle the ſumm and drift of that dif- 


courſe of yours , I have, as I think, this 7, g,,+ 
yery material thing to ſay againſt it, 0bje4ion 
namely, that we cannot obſerve any ſuch 4g4in/ 


| interpoſitions of Divine Providence as ! —_ 
bl 


: there are no 
is left wholly to the courſe of natural yj-ac!es to 


Cauſes. If you could have appealed ei- br ſeen now. 


you ſpeak of, now-a-days, but the World 


ther to Miracles or Prophecy in the pre- 
ſent Age ,, ſo that a man 'might have 
made his own Eyes witneſſes of matter 
of fact, then the Argument would have 
been irrefragable ; but foraſmuch as we 
ſee no ſuch things in the preſent times, 
why ſhould we be ſo credulous as to be- 
lieve there ever were ? Aſloil me this dit- 
ficulty clearly. and ſubſtantially , and it 
will go a great way with me; for I ac- 
knowledge (as you obſerve) that if this 
Argument be ſound, the influence of A 
extends 
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extends futther than the preſent queſtion, 
and to be ſure will leave no doubt that 
there is a God. 

Sebaſt. I am very ſenſible of the im. 
portance of your objection, and of the 
neceſlity that a ſufficient anſwer be made 
to it; but I do not, in the leaſt, douhr 
but you will find it in the following parti- 
culars, by that time you have laid them 
together. | 

Firſt, I ſuppoſe you will grant me 
that there can be no need of, or reaſon 
for God's diſplaying himſelf by Mirz. 
cles or a Spirit of Prophecy in the pre. 
ſent Age, for the aſſurance of a Proyi. 
dence, if ſo be we may be ſufficiently ſecy- 
red that he hath indubitably given thoſe 
evidences already in former Ages. For 
he that hath once ſufficient grounds gi- 
ven him to believe ſuch a point, bath al- 
ways an obligation upon him to beliere 
that thing, without repeated proofs of 
it. Andit is unreafonable to expect that 
God Almighty ſhould be bound to exert 
his Omnipotency, or any way put out 
of courſe the order of natural caules, 
merely for the gratification of mens cu- 
riolity or phancy , but only for the fatis- 
faftion of their reaſon in fo important 
a point. 

Then, Secondly , In the next place 
will ſhew you that (bateing merely the 

ratifying of curioſity and phancy, as 4- 

oreſaid) we may have as credible and 

ſufficient aſſurance of a Miracle or other 
| extraordis 
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pecny paſſage of Providence 
which was done many Ages agone, a 

we could have, if ſuch a thing was to 
be done in the preſent Age. This will 
perhaps ſeem a little ſtrange to you at 
firſt, but your wonder will abate whetz 
you conſider theſe two things : 

1. That it cannot be expected that 
God ſhould ſo far comply with the hu- 
mour of men, as to work Miracles eve. 
ry day, and in the ſight of every man. 
Miracles are a kind of Parentheſis in the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, or, as it 
were, a ſhort digreſſi»n from the uſual 
method of _ Now if ſuch digreſli- 
ons ſhould be daily made, it would be, 
in a manner, a total ſuperſeding of the 
ordinary courſe of Nature; and ſo inſtead 
of ſerving the particular turn or humour 
of ſome men, the whole Race of Man- 
kind would be deprived of a greater 
and more remarkable Miracle than all 
the other put together, namely, that of 


the ſtable and conſtant courſe of Natute. Th-demard 
And ſuch frequent irregularities as mult of 4aily and 


follow upon that conceſſion, would put 
a very great temptation upon men to ſuf. 
pect that there was no conſtant Law and 
Rule in the Creation, but that Chance 
carried all before it ; which would make 
an objeCtion indeed againſt Providence. 
And yet it is certain that notwithſtand- 
ing this horrible miſchief, ſo it mult be 
done, if every parriculat man muſt have 
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believes them. For it is plain that if 
God ſhould vouchſafe one or more Ni. 
racles to the preſent Ape, it could not 
be done before every man : and therefore 
ſome of them, if they will believe a Pro. 
vidence upon that account, muſt truſt 
to other mens eyes for the grounds of 
their belief. 

And thus we ſee it was in thoſe 
times and places- where Miracles were 
moſt frequent, as ſuppoſe in the time of 
our Saviour, thoſe mighty Works which 
he wrought whilſt he was upon Earth, 
and even his ReſurreCtion it ſelf, were 
not obvious. to the eyes of all men, but 
only to ſo many as might render them ſut- 
ficiently credible by their teſtimony ; and 
as for the generality, they muſt content 
$ 7oyn 20. themſelves to believe without ſeeing, as he 
29- himſelf told them. | 
Antione 2. If God ſhould fo far condeſcend to 
Miracles the incredulity of men, as to permit ge- 
are as c1t- nerally their Eyes and Senſes to be wit- 
ar , neſſes of ſuch extraordinary paſſages of 
are preſent, Providence as we ſpeak of, it would not 
and in ſome have ſuch ſucceſs as you imagine ; for 
reſpesmore there would not want objeftions- againſt 
certain. this alſo: ſome would then ſuſpect their 

very Senſes, or ſay that either their i- 
maginations were deluded, or elſe it may 
be all was done by natural cauſes, though 
perhaps they did not well underſtand 
them, or at leaſt would conclude that 
which appears to be a Miracle was mere- 
ly an accident, and fo there is no ac- 
count 
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count to be ſought or given of it. Thus 
we know the greateſt Miracles that ever 
were wrought have been ſhifted off, and 
eludedeven in the times wherein they were 
done, and by thoſe men that ſaw them. 
But now when thoſe things that I make 
the inſtances of a Providence, (the an- 
tient Miracles I mean) have undergone 
the Teſt of time, and been canvaſled and 
diſcuſſed in ſeveral Ages , and yet no 
flaw is found in them : 1n this caſe, I ſay, 
we have more full ground for our be- 
lief, than if the things had been freſh 
before our eyes: for that ſame incredu- 
lous humour which now objects againſt 
the credit of things, becauſe they were 
done long ago, would find out as good 
a. trick to put upon a preſent Mi- 
racle (if it was to be had), namely ſuch 
a man would fay (and with more colour 
of reaſon,) that though I cannot dete& 
the cheat of this for the preſent, yet time 
may diſcover it, which cannot be ſaid 
in the other caſe. 


But, Thirdly and laſtly , I add to all ny jp 
aforeſaid, that though it is true that all tines noe 
Ages are not alike illuſtrated with ſuch 4e/tute ef 


prodigious Acts -of Providence as are 


properly and ſtrictly called Miracles, yet _ 


there is no time of the World wherein 
there are not yery plainly the prints of 
Divinity, and evidences of a Providence 
gem preſiding over the World : 
if men not humourſomly deſpiſe 
them (for want of the pompous circum- 
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believes them. For it is plain that if 
God ſhould vouchſafe one or more Ni. 
racles to the preſent Ape, it could not 
be done before every man: and therefore 
ſome of them, if they will believe a Pro. 
vidence upon that account, muſt truſt 
to other mens eyes for the grounds of 
their belief. 

And thus we ſee it was in thoſe 
times and places where Miracles were 
moſt frequent, as ſuppoſe in the time of 
our Saviour, thoſe mighty Works which 
he wrought whilſt he was upon Earth, 
and even his ReſurreCtion it ſelf, were 
not obvious. to the eyes of all men, but 
only to ſo many as might render them fuf- 
ficiently credible by their teſtimoay ; and 
as for the generality, they muſt content 
$' 7omn 20. themſelves to believe without ſeeing, as he 
29- himſelf told them. | 
Antint 2. If God ſhould fo far condeſcend to 
Miracles the incredulity of men, as to permit ge- 
are as c1t- nerally their Eyes and Senſes to be wit- 
theſr the , neſſes of ſuch extraordinary paſſages of 
are preſent, Providence as we ſpeak of, it would not 
and in ſome have ſuch ſucceſs as you imagine ; for 
reſpefismore there would not want objections againſt 
certain, this alſo: ſome would then ſuſpect their 

very Senſes, or ſay that either their 1- 
maginations were deluded, or elſe it may 
be all was done by natural cauſes, though 
perhaps they did not well underſtand 
them, or at leaſt would conclude that 
which appears to be a Miracle was mere- 
ly an accident, and fo there is no ac- 
count 
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count to be ſought or given of it. Thus 
we know the greateſt Miracles that ever 
were wrought have been ſhifted off, and 
eludedeven in the times wherein they were 
done, and by thoſe men that ſaw them. 
But now when thoſe things that I make 
the inſtances of a Providence, (the an- 
tient Miracles I mean) have undergone 
the Teſt of time, and been canvyaſled and 
diſcuſſed .in ſeveral Apes , and yet no 
flaw is found in them : in this caſe, I ſay, 
we have more full ground for our be- 
lief, than if the things had been freſh 
before our eyes: for that ſame incredu- 
lous humour which now objects againſt 
the credit of things, becauſe they were 
done long ago, would find out as good 
a. trick to put upon a preſent Mi- 
racle (if it was to be had), namely ſuch 
a man would {ay (and with more colour 
of reaſon,) that though I cannot dete&t 
the cheat of this for the preſent, yet time 
may diſcover it, which cannot be ſaid 
in the other caſe. 


But, Thirdly and laſtly , 1 add to all 71+ j:474 
aforeſaid, that though it is true that all :#me noe 
Ages ere not alike illuſtrated with ſuch 4efitue of 


prodigious Afts of Providence as are 
properly and ſtrictly called Miracles, yet 
there is no time of the World wherein 
there are not yery plainly the prints of 
Divinity, and evidences of a Providence 
- gym preſiding over the World : 
if men not humourſomly deſpiſe 
them (for want of the pompous circum- 
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ſtances of Miracles) or ſtupidly overlook 
them, becauſe of their commonneſs and 
frequency;ſuch as (for —_— the preſer. 
ving the ſeveral ſpecies of things in the 
World, that amongſt that vaſt multitude 
of the kinds of Birds, or InſeCts, &c. and 
their ſeveral enmities to one another, 
and the many accidents all of them are 
expoſed to, there ſhould notwithſtand. 
ing in ſo long a tract of time, not be any 
one kind of them loſt or extinguiſhed. 

That the Holy Scriptures and Chri- 
ſtian Religion ſhould be upheld in ſpight 
of the combination of Wit and 1gno- 
Trance , - Power and Malice againſt 
them. 

That civil Government ſhould be pre- 
ſerved againſt all the intereſts of reſol- 
vedly wicked men, and againſt all the 
brutiſh violence of the inraged Adobzle. 

Beſides the remarkable infatuation of 
the Counſels, diſcovering the Plots, and 
defeating the deſigns of crafty and A- 
theiſtical Politicians : The frequent ter- 
rours upon the Conſciences, and damps 
upon the Spirits of the moſt deſperate 
and flagitious men , and the aſſiſting, ani- 
mating and comforting the hearts of 
good men in their greateſt Agonies and 
moſt difficult undertakings. Some of 
theſe things I mentioned before in our 
former Conference, and all of them are 
ſuch as happen in every Age, and are 
never the leſs evidences of a Providence 
for being ordinary. 

Indeed 
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- Indeed it may and doth fall out that 
now and then things happen quite 
otherwiſe, as that Conſpiracies of wick- 
ed men are ſucceſsful, &c. and God Al- 
mighty ſeems to order it ſo on pur- 
poſe, becauſe he will not be traced in 

is methods, and becauſe he will leave 
ſome trials of mens willingneſs to be- 
lieve in him and depend upon him; bur 
the other courſe is ſo uſual, and things 
often fall out ſo patly that way, that it 
mult be extream humourouſneſs to deny 
a Providence in them. | 

But, beſides all theſe, there is one 
thing more comes now to my mind, 
which is indeed beyond all the fore- 
mentioned, and ſeems to be ſet up on 
purpoſe by Divine Providence as a 
ſtanding monument of it ſelf to all A- 
ges, and that is the preſent condition 
of the Fews. 

They were once a great and flouriſh- 
ing Kingdom, and fortunatebeyond all ex- 
ample; but now from the time that they 
grew incurably wicked and rebellious a- 
gainſt the God that had ſo ſignally bleſt 
them, and had to all their other impi- 
eties crucified the Saviour of the World ; 
They have now (I ſay) for the ſpace of 
| ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred of years, 
been like the field which God hath curſed, 
and been the moſt prodigious inſtance of 
nnhappineſs that eyer was in the World. 
Foraſmuch as though they are ſtill vaſt- 
ly numerous, a cunning, crafty and pro- 
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jeCting ſort of people, yet they are eve- 
ry where ſcattered through all Nations, 
but every where under marks of infamy, 
and no where able to become a people 
ſo as to live under Laws, and a Govern- 
ment of their own: notwithſtanding all 
which, and which is the wonder of all, 
they keep up their Stock and Pedigree 
with the greateſt exaCtneſs imaginable, 
as if God intended (as certainly he did) 
by all this to ſet them forth as a lively 
inſtance both of his juſt Providence, and 
of the truth of the Spirit of Prophecy 
in the Holy Scriptures. And now this, 
together with the foregoing inſtances, 
I think, affords ſufficient evidence that 
God doth not now negleCt the World, 
and leave all to run in the Road of na- 
tural cauſes, but eyen in theſe latter A- 
ges as well as formerly gives ſome ſig- 
nal ſtrokes of an over-ruling hand : 
which was the thing to be proved. And 
thus the two firſt Principles of Re- 
ligion are ſecured. What think you, 
Biophilus ? deal plainly, and if you have 
any thing further to ſay to the contra- 
Ty, propound it. 

Bioph. Truly I have nothing very ma- 
terial to ſay farther. 

Sebaſt. Then God be thanked we have 
now gained two feet for Religion to ſtand 
upon ; namely, we have a God to whom 
it is due, and we have an obligation from 
the conſideration of his Providence, to 
make all the World careful and obſeryant 
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of him, at leaſt ſo far as any part of the 
Creation is capable of ſich a duty. 
Bioph. Very right; but I remember you 
ſaid, That to lay the foundation of Re- 
ligion effectually, there muſt be conſidera- 
tion alſo of the ſubjeAs of it ; and it muſt 


103 


! id it _ 
appear 1n particular, that mankind is un- my m—_ 


der a capacity of the aforeſaid obligation, xe! 


gion, 


and of paying and performing this duty that mar 
towards the Divine Majeſty accordingly, £54%f 
Now as for this, though I foreſee no dif- _ of 


ficulty-in the caſe, yet however, I pray, 
expreſs your felf a little more fully a- 
bout it, leſt I ſhould be under any, mi- 
ſtake. 

Sebaſt. The bottom of this third point 
is no more but this. To make mankind 
a ſubject. capable of the obligations of 
_—_— » theſe three things are requi- 
Ire ; 

1. That he be able in ſome meaſure to 
judge what carriage from himſelf is fit 
and decent towards God. 

2, That he be a free Agent, and have 
it in his choice and power to determine 
himſelf towards the performance of what 
he underſtands to be fir and decent, or 
towards the contrary if he will. 

3. That he be able to reflet upon 
what he hath done, ſo as to accuſe and 
condemn, or to acquit and juſtifie himſelf 
accordingly as his actions and carriage to- 
wards the Deity have been agreeable or 
diſagreeable to the judgment aforeſaid. 

The firſt of theſe Powers and Capa- 
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jetting ſort of people, yet they are eve- 
ry where ſcattered through all Nations, 
but every where under marks of infamy, 
and no where able to become 'a people 
ſo as to live under Laws, and a Govern- 
ment of their own: notwithſtanding all 
which, and which is the wonder of all, 
they keep up their Stock and Pedigree 
with the greateſt exaCtneſs imaginable, 
as if God intended (as certainly he did) 
by all this to ſet them forth as a lively 
inſtance both of his juſt Providence, and 
of the truth of the Spirit of Prophecy 
in the Holy Scriptures. And now this, 
together with the foregoing inſtances, 
I think, affords ſufficient evidence that 
God doth not now neglef the World, 
and leave all to run in the Road of na- 
tural cauſes, but eyen in theſe latter A- 
ges as well as formerly gives ſome ſig- 
nal ſtrokes of an over-ruling hand : 
which was the thing to be proved. And 
thus the , two firſt Principles of Re- 
ligion are ſecured. What think you, 
Biophilus ? deal plainly, and if you have 
any thing further to ſay to the contra- 
Ty, propound it. 

Bioph. Truly I have nothing very ma- 
terial to ſay farther. 

Sebaſt. Then God be thanked we have 
now gained two feet for Religion to ſtand 
upon ; namely, we have a God to whom 
it is due, and we have an obligation from 
the conſideration of his Providence, to 
make all the World careful and obſeryant 
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of him, at leaſt ſo fir as any part of the 
Creation is capable of ſuch a duty. 

Bioph. Very right; but I remember you 
aid, That to lay the foundation of Re- 
ligion effectually, there mult be conſidera- 
tion alſo of the ſubjects of it ; and it muſt 
appear in particular, that mankind is un- 
der a capacity of the aforeſaid obligation, 
and of paying and performing this duty 
towards the Divine Majeſty accordingly. 
Now as for this, though I foreſee no dift- 
ficulty in the caſe, yet however, I pray, 
expreſs your ſelf a little more fully a- 
bout it, leſt I ſhould be under any, mi- 
ſtake. 

Sebaſt. The bottom of this third point 
is no more but this. To make mankind 
a ſubject capable of the obligations of 
— » Theſe three things are requi- 
te ; 

1. That he be able in ſome meaſure to 
judge what carriage from himſelf is fit 
and decent towards God. 

2, That he be a free Agent, and have 
it in his choice and power to determine 
himſelf towards the performance of what 
he underſtands to be fit and decent, or 
towards the contrary if he will. 

3+ That he be able to refleft upon 
what he hath done, ſo as to accuſe and 
condemn, or to acquit and juſtifie himſelf 
accordingly as his actions and carriage to- 
wards the Deity have been agreeable or 
diſagreeable to the judgment aforeſaid. 

The firſt of theſe Powers and Capa- 
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jetting ſort of people, yet they are eve. 
ry where ſcattered through all Nations, 
but every where under marks of infamy, 
and no where able to become a people 
ſo as to live under Laws, and a Govern- 
ment of their own: notwithſtanding all 
which, and which is the wonder of all, 
they keep up their Stock and Pedigree 
with the greateſt exa(tneſs imaginable, 
as if God intended (as certainly he did) 
by all this to ſet them forth as a lively 
inſtance both of his juſt Providence, and 
of the truth of the Spirit of Prophecy 
in the Holy Scriptures. And now this, 
together with the foregoing inſtances, 
I think, affords ſufficient evidence that 
God doth not now negleft the World, 
and leave all to run in the Road of na- 
tural cauſes, but even in theſe latter A- 
ges as well as formerly gives ſome ſig- 
nal ſtrokes of an over-ruling hand : 
which was the thing to be proved. And 
thus the two firſt Principles of Re- 
ligion are ſecured. What think you, 
Biophilus ? deal plainly, and if you have 
any thing further to ſay to the contra- 
Ty, Propound it. 

Bioph. Truly I have nothing very ma- 
terial to ſay farther. 

Sebaſt. Then God be thanked we have 
now gained two feet for Religion to ſtand 
upon ; namely, we have a God to whom 
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of him, at leaſt ſo far as any. part of the 
Creation is capable of ſich a duty. 

Bioph. Very right; but I remember you 
aid, That to lay the foundation of Re- 
ligion effectually, there mult be conſidera- 
tion alfo of the ſubjects of it ; and it muſt 
appear in particular, that mankind is un- 
der a capacity of the aforeſaid obligation, 
and of paying and performing this duty 
towards the Divine Majeſty accordingly. 
Now as for this, though I foreſee no dif- 
ficulty in the caſe, yet however, I pray, 
expreſs your ſelf a little more fully a- 
bout it, leſt I ſhould be under any, mi- 
ſtake. 

Sebaſt. The bottom of this third point 
is no more but this. To make mankind 
2 ſubject capable of the obligations of 
pgen , theſe three things are requi- 
ite ; 

1. That he be able in ſome meaſure to 
judge what carriage from himſelf is fit 
and decent towards God. 

2, That he be a free Agent, and have 
it in his choice and power to determine 
himſelf towards the performance of what 
he underſtands to be fit and decent, or 
towards the contrary if he will. 

3- That he be able to reflet upon 
what he hath done, ſo as to accuſe and 
condemn, or to acquit and juſtifie himſelf 
accordingly as his actions and carriage to- 
wards the Deity have been agreeable or 
diſagreeable to the judgment aforeſaid. 

The firſt of theſe Powers and Capa- 
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cities is commonly called Underſtanding ; 
the ſecond, Will or Freedom of choice; and 
the third is known by the name of Con- 
ſcience. 

Without the firſt of theſe, namely if 
mankind had not Underſtanding to dif. 
cern the difference of things, and ſome 
rule within him whereby to judge of 
moral good end evil, he would be law. 
leſs and brutiſh, having nv other mea- 
ſures to go by than his paſſions and 
ſenſes. 

- Without the ſecond, namely, If he 
had not Freedom of Will to determine 
himſelf towards good and evil, as he 
pleaſed, he muſt then be under a fatal 
neceſſity of doing whatſoever he ſhould 
happen to do: and then as he could give 
no proof of his temper and inclination, 
ſo there could be no ſuch thing as ac- 
ceptableneſs to God when he did well, 
nor blameableneſs when he did other- 
wiſe ; becauſe there could be no ſuch 
things as virtue or vice in his caſe; and 
conſequently no more room for either 
rewards or puniſhments, than there is 
in the motion of Plants or Stones, or 
any other the moſt inſenſible things. 

Without the third and laſt, viz. If 
mankind had not ſuch a faculty in him 
as we call Conſcience, fo as to refle&t up- 
on bis own actions and carriage, and by 
virtue of which he either applauds and 
juſtihes himſelf- when he hath obeyed 
the beſt reaſon of his mind, or —_—_— 
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and ſcourges himſelf whenſoever he hath 
done otherwiſe, he could neither have 
any ſpur to virtue, nor check upon vice, 
and conſequently would have no regard 
what uſe he made of his liberty. 

But by all theſe together (if they ap- 
pear to be inherent in humane nature) 
mankind is fully qualified for the obli- 
gations of Religion, 

Now looking over the World as far 
as we can, we find no Creature that we 
converſe with, to be indowed with theſe 
faculties but our ſelves, and then look- 
ing into our ſelyes we find by undeni- 
able experience that we have every one 
of the aforeſaid capacities in our nature : 
and hence I conclude that man, and man 
only of all Creatures (in the vilible 
World) is the Subject of Religion. And 
this I called the third fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Religion; not that I take it 
to be properly and ſtrittly ſo, but in 
regard it is manifeſt by what hath been 
ſaid, that there can be no ſure ground 
for Religion without it. 

And thus, I think, I have fully anſwered 
your demand concerning the ground-work 
of Religion, and laid out a Foundation 
both large enough, and ſtrong enough to 
bear the whole Strufture. And now | 
hope you will ſee no cauſe to ſuſpect it 
to be a meer melancholy Fancy, or po- 
litick Stratagem, the Reſult of Educarti- 
on, or effett of Weakneſs and Fear, 


but the moſt manly and rational _— 
that 
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that any man can concern himſelf a- 
bout. 

Bioph. I confeſs, you have done as 
you ſay, Sebaſtian, and1 thank you hearti- 
ly for it; it is true, I could ſtill have found 
out ſomething or other to have replied, 
but I promiſed you I would not uſe 
mere ſubterfuges and diſingenuous ſhifts, 
and I find without them there is no- 
thing to be faid further in the caſe : 
ſo that in plain Engliſh I muſt profeſs 
I cannot tell whether more to admire 
you or my ſelf , pardon the expreſſion; 
1 mean, whether more to be aſhamed 
of my own ſtupidity, that have thus 
long laugt*d in my fleeve at Religion, 
or your- prudence that firſt hedg*d me 
in with your preliminary demands, that 
my mind could not rove from the point, 
and then purfued me with cloſe argu- 
ments, that I have no way to eſcape. 
In ſhort, I am convinced fo far, that Re- 
ligion, is a thing diligently to be heed- 
ed, and carefully inquired into; I pray 
therefore, leave me not in the Briers 
you have brought me into, but as you 
have-diſcovered to me the Foundations, 
ſo tell me what Superſtruftions muſt be 
made upon them. In the firſt place , 
what do you mean by Religion ? 

Sebaſt. By Religion in general 1 under- 
ſtand nothing elſe but a rs Study to 
know God, together with a careful endeavonr 
to pleaſe him, and procure his favour. This 
is that which not only the ſeveral SeCts of 
Chriſti» 
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Chriſtians mean by Religion, but is that 
which all men of Senſe, and even the 
hetter ſort of Pagans themſelves agree 
in. 

Bioph. By the eaſineſs of your ex- 
preſſion, and the few words you have made 
uſe of in this defcription, one would 
think the buſineſs it ſelf was more eaſy 
than I doubt I ſhall find it to be :; 
but, I pray, bowever conſider me as an 
Idiot and a Stranger to this matter, and 
condeſcend to explain your ſelf more 
particularly ; and firſt give me leave to 
ask you what you mean by the know-= 
ing of God? Do you intend any thing 
more than the acknowledgment that 
there is a God ? 

Sebaſt. Yes, Biophilus, I here under- 
ſtand a great deal more by the know- 
ing of God, than I did in all our for- 
mer diſcourſe whilſt we were only lay- 
ws the Foundations of Religion ; there 
indeed no more was required than to ac- 
knowledge his Being, and that becauſe 
(as I then ſhew'd you) therein lies the 
firſt reaſon of ſuch a thing as we call 
Religion. For there is nothing to oblige 
a man to have any regard to himſelf, 
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Namely, Firſt, becauſe it cannot but 
appear a point of great decency and 
regard towards this acknowledged Sove- 
reign of the World, that we imploy our 
minds, the nobleſt powers we have, in 
the ſtudy and contemplation of him 
and indeed to do otherwiſe is not only un- 
manly , but an argument of ſuch con- 
tempt as isnot conſiſtent with the real per- 
ſwaſton of ſuch a Being as God. » 

Again, Secondly, Foraſmuch as by the 
bare acknowledgment that there is a 
God, we ſee reaſon to make a diffe- 
rence of things, and to have a care of 
our ations with reſpeCt to him; ſo now 
when we are come to that, it will fur. 
ther concern us in particular to have 
ſome rule and meaſure to govern our 
ſelves by, and whereby to make a di- 
ſ{tinction of good and evil, to the end 
that we may pleaſe him in what we do : 
and that is only attainable by ſerious 
ſtudy of the Divine Nature, Attributes 
and ſuch declarations of his Mind and 
Will as he hath made. 

For you mult know that it is not every 
thing whatſoever we may fanſie, that 
will pleaſe him. For then all Religions 
would be alike true and ſafe, and none 
but Atheiſts and Hypocrites could miſ- 
carry. But it is certain God hath a 
mind of his own, and that Deyotion 
' or obſervance only pleaſes him which is 
agreeable to him; all other is fooliſh 
Superſtition , and at beſt but loſt Ia- 
bour, Bioph, 
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Bioph. But 1 hope, after all, you do 
not intend to repreſent the Deity as 
a touchy and humourſome kind of Be- 
ing : for then conſequently, Religion muſt 
needs be the moſt anxious thing in the 
World, and far from what you have 
hitherto made me believe it was. 

Sebaſt. God forbid, Biophilus, that ſuch 
a thought of the Divine Majeſty ſhould 
enter into any man's heart, or that I 
ſhould be guilty of miſrepreſenting Re- 
ligion at that rate. As for God him- 
ſelf, he is certainly nothing elſe but 
wiſe and great Goodneſs, too great to 
be fondly taken with little things, and 
too wiſe and good to be offended with 
little things; and therefore Religion 
cannot conſiſt in Niceties and Punctili- 
0's, as if it was the ſervile flattery of 
a Tyrant, and not the ingenuous ſervice 
of loyal Subjects to a brave and gene- 
rous Prince; notwithſtanding, as I faid 
before, he hath a Mind and Will of 
his own, and expects that ſhould be com- 
plied with, if we intend to procure his fa- 
vour. 

Bioph. But is it not enough that a man 
live well and virtuouſly, and ſerve God 
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pitiate him to us? 

Sebaſt. Yes doubtleſs it will, but ſtill 
you muſt have a'rule and ſtandard for all 
that z otherwiſe there will be no real dif- 
ference of Virtue and Vice, nor no di- 
ſtintion between Snperſtition and De- 
votion. Bioph. 
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Bioph. Now am I in a Wilderneſs, 
when I thought my ſelf even at Ca- 
naan. | 

Sebaſt. Why, what's the matter , Bio- 
philus ?. could you think that mere good 
meaning, or any kind of blind Devotion 
would ſerve the turn ? or that man might 
preſcribe to his Maker what he ſhould 
be pleas'd withal. 

Bioph. The matter is plainly this, Se. 
baſtian : 1 perceive that if a man have a 
mind to be Religious, he ſhall be at aloſs 
which way to take, and what to do; 
his own Conſcience, you ſay, is not a 
ſufficient Guide for him, becauſe that 
may be miſtaken, and therefore he mult 
have a rule; well, to come by this rule, 
he mult (fay you) ſtudy to know Gods 
Nature, and that is not enough, but God 
hath a Mind and Will of his own, and 
that muſt be known too; and that?s not 
all neither, for he may alter his mind, 
and then we are at a worſe loſs than 
ever: if therefore this be the ſtate of 
the caſe, it is to no purpoſe to think or 
talk further of this buſineſs. 

Sebaſt. Come, cheer up, man, there is 
no danger of all this you dream of, this 
ſeeming difficulty a — clear up, 
by that time I haye told you, that Gods 
Mind and Nature are fo intirely the ſame, 
that whatloever is agreeable to his Na- 
ture cannot be contraditted by any act of 
his Will ; and whatſoever is the expreſs 
of Bis Will, is alſo a true Copy of his 
Nature 
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Nature (at leaſt in the general). And 
therefore if we perfectly underſtood the 
Divine Nature, there would be no need 
that he ſhould make any declaration of 


his Will ; for then it would be' the only The mee- 
inſtance of Religion to imitate and en- {es of De 


deavour to reſemble him, wich is the 799» «re 
partly the - 
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him. But now foraſmuch as we neither partly b5s 
do nor can perfettly underſtand his Na- W:Z. 


trueſt honour that can be done to him, 


ture, becauſe it is too great and too ſub- 
lime for us to take a full view of it, 
therefore it is that we ſtand in need of 
the declaration of his Will for our guide 
in his ſervice. 

Bioph. If this be ſo (as it ſeems rea- 
ſonable enough) then why did you ſpeak of 
his Nature in this caſe, ſeeing the buſineſs 
lies in the ſtudying of the Divine Will, 
at leaſt, if there be any ſuch thing as a 
declaration of it which may be,come at ? 

Sebaſt. The reaſon of my making men- 
tion both of the Divine Nature and the 
Divine Will to you in this caſe, will be- 
come as evident to you as any thing we 
have diſcourſed of, by that time you have 
conſidered theſe two things : 

Firſt, That foraſmuch as natural light 
(which is the common principle of man- 
kind) can make ſome diſcovery of the 
Nature of God to us, but little or no- 
thing of his Will; therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary, that ſuch as have not Divine Re- 
velation, ſhould by the uſe of reaſon Ons 
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dy the Divine Nature-for their guidance 
in the mean time. 

Again,ſecondly, It is very conſiderable, 
that even thoſe that live under the ad- 
vantage of Divine Revelation, may be 
impoſed gpon by counterfeit Oracles, 


and ſuch & falſly pretend to be diſcove- 
rers of the Will of God, if they do not 
well ſtudy the Divine Nature, by the 
knowledge of which they may be able 
ro detect ſuch frauds and Impoſiures ; 
for if a DoCtrine be broached in the 
World, that is contrary to the natural 
and reaſonable Notions men have of God, 
Se Deu- although ſuch DoCtrine pretend never {6 
reronomy much to Divinity ; nay, if it ſhould ſeem 
13-123» to have the ſame miraculous atteſtation 
to it that the Goſpel it ſelf hath , we 
may and ought to reject it upon this ac- 
count, that we are ſure nothing can come 
from God which contradifts himſelf, nor 
can there be any declaration of his Will 


which is contrary to the known mea- 


{ures of his Nature : and therefore the Na- 
ture of God as well as the Will of Gad, 
is to be ſtudied and attended to as our 
Rule in this great affair of Religion. 


Bioph. Now I think I underſtand you 
thus far; and if I be not miſtaken, then 
] have two great things ſtill to ask your 
aſliſtance in : 1, That you will help me 
to underſtand the Divine Nature. 2. That 


you will direct me how I may come bo 
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the knowledge of his Will , by which 
two together I find I mult be enabled 
both to pleaſe him and procure his fa- 
your: and, firſt, I pray explain the 
Nature of God to me. | 

Sebaſt. I know you are a wiſer man 
than to expect from me that I ſhould 
give you a perfect definition of the Di- 
vine Majeſty; for by what hath been 
ſaid already, you cannot but be ſenſible 
of the vanity and impoſlibility of ſuch 
an attempt on my part, and conſequent- 
ly of the abſurdity of ſuch a demand on 
yours : but if your deſire be (as I ſup- 
poſe it is) that I ſhould repreſent God 
to you under ſuch expreſſions as that 
we may underſtand one another what we 
mean when we ſpeak of him, and alſo 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from all 
fother Beings, then I doubt not to give 
you ſatisfaction. 


Bioph. 1 ask no more but what you pro- 4 4eſvip:t- 


miſe, ſaying that I expect alſo that your 
deſcription of him ſhould not only ren- 
der him a fit Object of Religion , but 
alſo in ſome meaſure a rule for_it too, + 
econding to what you laſt diſcour- 


Sebaſt. 1 underſtand you, and why may 
not theſe few words fatisfie you , viz. 
God us an Infinite and Eternal Spirit. 

' Bioph. Ah Sebaſtian ! The Words are 

few indeed, but they are ſuch as will 

put you to the expence of a great ma- 

ny more before I ſhall underſtand them; 
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dy the Divine Nature-for their guidance 
in the mean time. 

Again,ſecondly, It is very conſiderable, 
that even thoſe that live under the ad- 
vantage of Divine Revelation, may be 
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' the knowledge of his Will , by which 


two together I find I muſt be enabled 
both to pleaſe him and procure his fa- 
your: and, firſt, I pray explain the 
Nature of God to me. | 

Sebaſt. | know you are a wiſer man 
than to expect from me that I ſhould 
give you a perfect definition of the Di- 
vine Majeſty; for by what hath been 
ſaid already, you cannot but be ſenſible 
of the vanity and impoſlibility af ſuch 
an attempt on my part, and conſequent- 
ly of the abſurdity of ſuch a demand on 
yours : but if your deſire be (as I ſup- 
poſe it is) that I ſhould repreſent God 
to you under ſuch expreſſions as that 
we may underſtand one another what we 
mean when we ſpeak of him, and alſo 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from all 
other Beings, then I doubt not to give 
you fatisfaCtion. 
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Bioph. 1 ask no more but what you pro- 4 4e(rip?t- 


miſe, ſaving that I expect alſo that your 
deſcription of him ſhould not only ren- 
der him a fit Object of Religion, but 


alſo in ſome meaſure a rule for it too, + 


according to what you laſt diſcour- 


Sebaſt. 1 underſtand you, and why may 
not theſe few words fſatisſie you , viz. 
God ts an Infinite and Eternal Spirit. 
 Bioph. Ah Sebaſtian ! The Words are 
few indeed, but they are ſuch as will 
put you to the expence of a great ma- 
ny more before | ſhall underſtand then; 
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every word is a Myſtery, Spirit, Erey- 
nal, Infimte ! 

"Sebaft. Be of good courage, Biophilw, 
for though I foretold you we ſhould nc. 
ver be able fully to comprehend the 
Divine Majeſty, yet with a little Pati- 
ence and Attention you ſhall find thoſe 
Phraſes very intelligible, and neither to 
be Nonſenſe or Gibberiſh, nor Cramp. 
words to conceal a conceited Ignorance 
undef, as your old Friends the Epicu- 
reans are wont to call them. 

Bioph. I confeſs you have not diſap- 
pointed me hitherto, and therefore [ 
will not deſpair, nor do I intend any 

The word longer to diſpute with you, but to learn 
[Spirit] of you; therefore, I pray, in the firſt 


explained, 1Jace, tell me plainly and intelligibly 


4 the n4- We. 
_ of ';. what a Spirit is, and what you mean 


thing, When you ſay God is a Spirir. 
Sebaſt. You may remember, that what 

you now demand was the SubjeCt of 
4 id. Conf. part of our former Conference, wherein 
R—_ | indeavoured to ſettle the Notion of a 
179, _— and not only to convince you 
of the ,neceſlity of acknowledging ſuch a 

kind of Being, but alſo to polleſs you 

with ſome apprehenſions of the nature 

of it: and therefore, I hope, I ſhall not 

need to go over that again. But now, 

when I call God a Spirit, I mean neither 

more nor leſs than this,namely.,that he « ar 
underſtanding, free and powerful Subſtance, 

which yet is not viſible , nor oan fall un- 

der the notice of our bodily Senſes ; = l 

take 
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take it, is the proper notion of a Spirit. 

In the firſt place, I call a Spirit a 
Subſtance, that you may be ſure I mean 
not a Spectre or Fantom (as your Friends 
uſe to ſuſpect) but ſomething which is 
as real as Matter or Body it (elf. 

And yet, in the ſecond place, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from Matter or bodily Sub= 
ſtance, I ſay-it is not ,vi/ible, nor can 
fall under the notice of our bodily Sen- 
ſes, as that other kind of Subſtance doth, 
or at leaſt is ſuppoſed to do. 

And then, in the laſt place, to ſhew 
you that this is no contradittion, and 
to deliver you from the prejudice of 
Senſe, I repreſent to you the Effefs and 
Operations of a Spirit, which are ſuch as 
muſt needs argue it to be a Subſtance, 
and an excellent one too; namely that 
it hath. power to move the matter 
wherein it reſides, and alſo hath Un- 
derſtanding and Will or Choice, which 
Matter is incapable of. 

So that look what that thing which 
we call a Soul is in our ſelves, that 
doth this notion of Spirit imply God 
to -be to the whole World; namely as 
by that we move our bodies, and un- 
derſtand a reaſon for, and can give 
check to our own motion, To doth God 
preſide over the World. 

Bioph. | acknowledge you have deli- 
yered a conliſtent notion of ſuch a thing 
as a Spirit, and therefore I ſee no im- 
poſlibility that there ſhould be fuch a 

I 2 thing. 


The uſeſul- 
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thing. But how doth it appear that there 
is really and aftually ſuch a thing as a Spi- 
rit, or that if there be a God, he muſt 
needs be a Spirit ? - 

Sebaſt. The reaſon is very plain by 
what hath been ſaid already , when I pro- 
ved to you the exiſtence of a God. For 
there it was confeſſed on both hands that 
fomething muſt -be eternal, or nothing 
could have been at all; and then 1 de- 
monſtrated that Matter could not be that 
Eternal Being, therefore it muſt be Spj- 
Tit or nothing that gave beginning to 
things, and conſequently this thing Spirit 
is not only a conſiſtent Notion, but a ne- 
ceſlary Reality, and God is that-Spirit. 

Belides, to convince you of this the 
more effeCtually, let me mind you of 
what, I think, I haye heretofore obſer- 
ved, viz. that we find in our ſelves 
ſomething which not only moves and 
acts our Bodies, but alſo ſometimes 
bears hard againſt them, croſles and con- 
trols them in their Intereſts and Incli- 
nations. Now ſurely that which doth fo, 
muſt needs be ſomething of an higher 
and different nature from them, - and is 
no other than that kind of Spiritual Be- 
ing which we call a Soul ; and ſo you haye 
another and more obvious Evidence of the 
actual exiſtence of Spiritual Subſtance. 

Bioph. 1 apprehend you, but, I pray, 
excuſe me one queſtion more on this 
point, and that is, What is the impor- 
tance of this to Religion? Or of what 
influence 
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influence will the acknowledgment of 
God to be a Spirit have upon the ru- 
ling and directing a- man in his Deyo- 
tions towards him ? 

Sebaſt. The belief that God is a Spi- 
rit is of very great conſequence to Re- 
ligion upon ſeveral accounts. | 

Partly as it obliges us to be very Tin- 
cere, hearty and inward in all our De- 
yotions to, him, and not think to put 
him off with Out-ſides and Comple- 
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ments: for ſeeing he is 4 Spirit, he will John 4 


be worſhipped in Spirit and Truth, 

Partly alſo as it renders it evident to us, 
that neither the ſound of Words, nor 
any peculiar Poſture, Ceremony, or o- 
ther ſuch like childiſh Trifles can of 


themſelves be acceptable to him who is 


a great and a wiſe Spirit, no nor yet the 
Fat of Beaſts, nor the Odours of ſweet 
Incenſe, nor Gold, nor Silyer, nor any 
of thoſe things that are admired amongſt 
men ; but leaſt of all ſuch ſenſual and 
laſcivious Rites as were in uſe amongſt 
the Pagans : for as none of the former 
can be ſuitable Oblations to ſuch a pure 
Being; ſo it is certain thoſe laſt named 
can only befit an impure Spirit, ſych an 
one as the Devil is. 

But principally, as it convinces us of 
the Vanity and Impiety of making Ima» 
ges of God, or of thinking to do ho- 
nour to him by the uſe of them in his 
Worſhip, ſince he being a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance can by no means be repreſented 
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by them, but muſt needs be debaſed and 
rendred much meaner to our thoughts 
than he is by ſuch: repreſentations ; and 
therefore we find, that not only the Ho. 
ly Scripture in the Books both of 
Old and New Teſtament, utterly con- 
demns ſuch uſages as Idol:trous, and abo. 
minable to him; but we may alſo ob- 
ſerve that amongſt the Pagans. them. 
ſelves, all thoſe who arrived at this no- 
tion that God was a Spirit, rejected I- 
mage-Worſhip, and thought thar of the 
Mind and Spirit to be only acceptable 
to him, 

To all which add, that the belief of 
the Spiritual Nature of God inables us 
more. eaſily to conceive of the great- 
neſs of his Power, and that it is eaſie 
to him to mind and govern the World 
without trouble or wearineſs to him- 
ſelf, and with the greater advantage to 
us. For it 1s not imaginable that a 
_y immaterial Subſtance ſhould be 
enſible of any laſſitude or decay :; and 
thus the belief of God's being a Spirit, 
confirms our truſt in his Divine Provi- 
dence which is the -prime Spring and 
Motive of Devotion. 

Bioph. I am abundantly ſatisfied that 
God is a Spirit, and that he ought to 
be ſo acknowledged. Now proceed, in 
the next place, to tell me what you 
mean when you fay he is Ererzal. 

Sebaſt. By God's being an Eternal 


Eternity, Spirit, I mean that as he had no Be- 


ginning, 
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ginning, ſo he can have no end of his 
Being, and that becauſe (as I ſhewed 
you) he is neceſſarily, or could not but 
be; for we agreed even now that ſuch 
an excellency of Being muſt be allowed 
to ſomething or other, or elſe no- 
thing could have been at all: and I 
made it plain that it could not be at- 
tributed to the World, or any part of 
it, and therefore muſt be due to 
God. 

Bioph. 1 (ce, 1 ar po ſaved you 


the trouble of that qEſtion, yet you 
will excuſe it, ſince it Rad$s me to. ano- 
ther, which I cannot ſo well reſolve 
without your help: viz. of what mo- 
ment is it to Religion whether God be 
acknowledged to be Eternal or not ? 
Sebaſt. Oh! Of very great moment ; 
for, in the firſt place, this being ac- 
knowledged, we are thereby aſſured that 
all the inferiour Gods of the Gentiles, 
or whatſoever were either ſuppoſed to 
be born, or to have a beginning , or to 
die, or decline in Power and Divinity, 
could not be Gods, but the ldols of 
fooliſh and deluded men; and at the 
ſame time we are as certain that the 
true God can neither do, nor be capa- 
ble of any hurt or detriment, no nor 
of any change, but ever remains immu- 
tablyhe ſame. For whatſoever is liable 
to change, may alſo ceaſe to be. 
Again, Upon the conſideration of 
God's Eternity depends a great @Wi- 
l 4 Ol 
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gation to Religion, foraſmuch as by 
this means he hath it always in his 
power to reward or puniſh men accord- 
ing to their demerit , wherein conſiſts 
a great Secret of his Providence, name- 
ly the reaſon of his Patience and Long- 
ſuffering, that he doth not preſently ex. 
ecute vengeance upon wicked men, nor, 
on the other ſide, immediately deliver 
good men out of the troubles and injuries 
they meet within this World, becauſe 


he hath it always in his power to do 
It, and if fl 


| not in this World, 
will be ſure to do it in the next. 

To both which may be added, that 
although the notion of Eternity of time 
to come be a. great deep into which 
we cannot Jook without Giddineſs and 
Diſturbance, yet we may be certain there 
is fuch a thing, becauſe we are ſure that 
God cannot ceaſe to be, no more than 
he began to be; and therefore the ſol- 


licitude which is in men about what is to 


come after their deaths, is not the effect 
of timidity and weakneſs, (as you ſome- 
time ſuſpected) but a rational and well- 
grounded Prudence, as I then told you. 

Kioph. But yet there is ,one very dif- 
ficult: thing remains - to be explained, 
namely, what 'do you mean when you 
ſay God is an -Infinite Spirit ? 

Sebaſt. By that I mean that whereas 
all other Beings (as well Spiritual as 
Maggi!) which are not neceſſarily, or 
W might not haye been , muſt” con- 
PE EY ſequently, 
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lequently , whenſoeyer they come into «nd the »ſe 
Being, depend upon him, who hath Be- 9% 


ing 1n himſelf, and ſo be limited an 
circumſcribed by him; that is, they can 
have but only ſuch a certain portion of 
Power , Life and Underſtanding as he 
hath allotted them: on the contrary, 
he that was before all things, and the 
cauſe of all things, and who could not but 
be, muſt needs be unlimited in all kind 
of perfections, foraſmuch as there was 
nothing before him to limit him, nothing 
equal to him to rival him, nothing atf- 
ter him to intrench upon him, and con- 
ſequently all conceivable perfeftion met 
be eſſentially in him; that is, he muſt 
be moſt powerful, moſt wiſe , moſt juſt 
and moſt good, &c. 

Bioph. 1 think I need not ask you of 
what importance this laſt point is to 
Religion, for (as dull as I am) I am a- 
ware that this Attribute of the Deity 
renders him the ObjeCt of our Admira- 
tion, Fear, Truſt, and all other inſtan- 
ces of Devotion. 

' Sebaſt. It is very true, Biophilus, and 
beſides, by virtue of this infinity he can 
be preſent to all places, to take notice 
of all paſſages, he can eaſily accompliſh 
whatſocyer he promiſes or threatens ; 
he can be ſtraitned in nothing, nor 
need any thing, having all things in 
himſelf, agd.conſequently of that, it is 
impoſſible ®&concetye of him as a ſtin. 


gy, narrow-hearted Being thas can envy 
{2 es. 


d ving its 
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or malign his Creatures, but contrari- 
wiſe, he muſt be unſpeakably good, and 
take delight in nothing more than in 
communicating of his own fulneſs to 
them. 

But that which I would eſpecially 
remark is this, that a Being infinite in 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, &c. as aforeſaid, 
can never be the Author of abſurd, or 
harſh and impoſſible Laws ; for any ſuch 
would be a contradiction to the afore- 
named PerfeCtions of his Nature: and 
therefore as we haye upon this account 
great Obligations to ſerve him cheer- 
fully; ſo we may aſſure our ſelves that 
whatſoeyer pretends to be a Divine Law, 
and can be made appear to be inhu- 
manely rigorous, or intolerably difficult 
to be obſerved, is either no Law of his, 
or at the leaſt jr is not rightly inter- 
preted. 

And thus, I hope, I have, in ſome 
meaſure, explained to you the Nature 


of God, and alſo led you to obſerve - 


the main ſtrokes of Piety, or the Laws 
of natural Religion towards him, dedu- 
cible from thoſe Principles : and you your 
ſelf by attentive conſideration, may be 
able to deduce many others of like 
nature. What other ſervice do you 
now command me ? 

Bioph. After hearty thanks, good Se- 
baſtian, for the mild and gandid treat- 
ment you have given all along, 
. Which together with that clearneſs , of 
realon 
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reaſon which ſhines out in your dif- 
courſe, have made me perfe&tly yours 
I would in the next place rcqueit of 
you (if I be not too importunely trouble- 


ſome) that yon will in like manner 
diſcourſe to me of the Divine W1ll, as 


you have done of his Nature; that fo [ 
may be more fully inſtructed in this 
great buſineſs. | 6 

Sebaſt. I ſhall never think it trouble- 
ſome, or unfeaſonable to ſerve you in 
ſuch an alfair as this; but, Biophilus, if 
we ſhould go no further, and that I had 
nothing to ſay concerning Divine Reve- 
lation, yet you ſee we have enough al- 
ready to render Religion not only wor- 
thy of a prudent mans care, 'but to be 
the moſt reaſonable and neceſſary thing 
in the whole World: fo that Atheiſm 
with all its boaſts of Wit and extraor- 
dinary Sagacity, and Scepticiſm roo with 
all its Caution and Refervedneſs, are 
quite beaten out of the Field, 

Bioph. 1 acknowledge it, good Sebaſti- 
an, with Glory to God, and ſhame c- 
nough to my ſelf 

Scbaſt. God be th 
tle Thaw, ard the 


ed for this gen- 
ect we have of 
a fruitful, Seaſon a the cold Wea- 


ther. 

Bioph. 1 obſerve no change in the Air ; 
but however, good Sebaſtian, let nor 
the thoughts of that divert you from 
what we were upon. 

Sebaſt. Never fear it, Sir, I am _ 
"Iu 


to 
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ful of you, and glad to ſee you ſo ear- 
neſtly inquiſitive after that you was ſo 
cold towards, and ſo incurious of here- 
tofore. But what was you about to 
? 

13; 1 remember you {aid that hu- 
mane reaſon was too ſhort to be a 
Standard for God Almighty, and that if 
it was poſſible for us perfectly to un- 
derſtand the Divine Nature (which we 
cannot) yet -ſince he is a free Agent, 
and hath a mind of his own, and will 
not be preſcribed to by us, it is neceſ- 
ſary in order to the pleaſing and propi- 
tiating him towards our ſelves, that we 
ſhould ſome way or other be more par- 
ticularly inſtructed concerning his Will 
and Pleaſure: now therefore my deſire 
is (if it be poſlible) to be aſcertained 
of the Divine Will, that I may know 
how to carry my felf agreeably there- 
unto. 

Sebaſt. It is a worthy reſolution of 
yours, and a very noble inquiry that 
hath taken riſe from thence, and let me 
add, it is ſuch an inquiry as you may 
juſtly expect "angoca in: for ſince na- 

h 


tural reaſon a duſtry cannot give 
us ſufficient lig the caſe, it is not 
conſiſtent with the Divine Gbodneſs to 
leave men deſtitute of ſome certain way 
of information, what he requires and 
expects from them: And that it is poſ- 
fille for God to ſupply that defeCt af 
cur underſtanding, there can be no 
doubt, 
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doubt, ſince it cannot be imagined that 
Almighty Power and Wiſdom ſhould ever 
want means to expreſs his Sence to the 
ſons of men, or to aſſure them that 
ſuch is indeed his mind without all dan- 
ger of impoſture or deluſion. 

Bioph. By what I now underſtand of 
the Divine Nature, I cannot but grant 
it very poſſible for God to do ſo; and 
I inſiſt upon the fitneſs and reaſonable- 
neſs that ſome ſuch thing ſhould be done: 
but 1 inquire where is it done, and how 
may a man have recourſe to it ? 

Sebaſt. Firſt let me ask you what ways 
are there imaginable that might give you 
or any other man ſatisfaftion 1n this caſe ? 
and what are thoſe you could think fit 
for God to make uſe of to this pur- 
poſe ? 
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Bioph. 1 could think of ſeveral ways 5-2-4 
whereby God might, it he pleaſed, make ways of 
known his mind to men ; namely, I doubt Pivine Re- 
not but he can, if he will, ſpeak from #0 


Heaven in an audible Voice, ſo that we 
ſhall hear him:as we hear one another ; 
or if he thought good to condeſcend fo 
far , he could perſonally appear in the 
World, and inſtruct men in what he re- 
quires of them; or again, he could ſing- 
ly apply himſelf to particular Perſons, 
and by] ;ſome ſecret - operations of - his, 
inſtill- his mind into their Hearts; or, to 
name no more, he could guide thethoughts 
and hands of ſome certain men, whilſt 
they committed his Will to Writing, 
which 
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which ſhould be a Record and Digeſt of 
the Divine Laws to all Apes of the 
World. 

Sebaſt. Very good: ThenlT hope it will 
abundantly fatisfie you, if I ſhew you 
that God hath not only made uſe of ſome 
one Or other of theſe ways you mention, 
but hath by all and every one of them 
notifhed his pleaſure at ſome time or 0- 
ther ro the ſons of men. 

As for inſtance, 1n the firſt Ages of 
the World, betore there were any Divine 
Laws ſettled for . the conduct of mens 
lives, it was not unuſnal with 'the Divine 
Majeſty to give particular intimations of 
his mind, eſpecially in ſuch caſes as the 
uſe of natural reaſon could not extend to ; 
and thoſe that were extraordinary good 
men, had very frequent. experience of this 
in thoſe antient times, and even the bet- 
ter ſort of Heathens were not deſtitute 
of ſuch ſpecial diſcoveries of Gods Will 
(amongſt other occaſions to ſupply the 
defects of Humane Reaſon in Divine 
Things) and there is- nothing more 
known and acknowledged amongit them 
than this. 

And then it is alſo certain, that though 
God as a Spirit hath properly no voice 
of his own, yet he hath ſeveral times 
framed a voice, and cauſed it to be heard 
from Heaven as his, the famous inſtance 
whereof was at the giving of Laws to the 
Jewiſh Nation from Mount Sina: ;nor have 
later times (no not amongſt the Pagans 
themfelyes) 
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themſelyes) been altogether left without 
ſuch prodigious diſcoveries of the Divine 
Will, unleſs we call in queſtion the cre- 
dit of all their Writings. 

But for Gods condeſcending to come 
himſelf into the World, and to inſtruct 
men in ſuch things as are agreeable to 
his Will, this was moſt gloriouſly verifi- 
ed in the Converſation of our Saviour 
Chriſt Jeſus in Humane Nature upon 
Earth, who had all the atteſtations to 
his Divinity that could be deſired, both 
in the Wonders of his Birth, the Mira- 
cles of his Life, and the Glories of his 
RefurreCftion, but eſpecially in the fre- 
quent and humble Miniſtry of Angels to 
him as occaſion ſerved. And he famili- 
arly and fully interpreted the mind of 
God to men; . and the more to awaken 
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the attention of mankind to him, a voice" pwr, ,, 
from Heaven alſo attended his entrance 1, 


on this Office. 
And then in the laſt place, for Gods 
- declaring his mind to us by the miniſtry 
of men, this he hath abundantly done 
in the Books of Holy Scripture, which 
as they were dictated by himſelf to'thoſe 
Holy Men that compoſed them, ſo they 
have been carefully preſerved by his ſpe- 
cial Providence from the changes and 
corruption that all humane things are li- 
able to, that ſo they might convey his 
Pleaſure to all Perſons, Climates and A- 
ges of the World. 
Bieph. But do you mean that a 


man 
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which ſhould be a Record and Digeſt of 
the Divine Laws to all Apes of the 
World. 

Sebaſt. Very good: ThenT hope it will 
abundantly fatisfie you, if I ſhew you 
that God hath not only made uſe of ſome 
one Or other of theſe ways you mention, 
but hath by all and every one of them 
notified his pleaſure at ſome time or 0- 
ther to the ſons of men. 

As for inſtance, 1n the firſt Ages of 
the World, bctore there were any Divine 
Laws ſettled for - the conduct of mens 
lives, it was not unuſoal with 'the Divine 
Majelty to give particular intimations of 
his mind, eſpecially in ſuch caſes as the 
uſe of natural reaſon could not extend to ; 
and thoſe that were extraordinary good 
men, had very frequent. experience of this 
in thoſe antient times, and even the bet- 
ter ſort of Heathens were not deſtitute 
of ſuch ſpecial diſcoveries of Gods Will 
(amongſt other occaſions to ſupply the 
defects of Humane Reaſon in Divine 
Things) and there jis- nothing more 
known and acknowledged amongit them 
than this. 


And then it is alſo certain, that though {| 


God as a Spirit hath properly no voice 
of his own, yet he hath ſeveral times 
framed a voice, and cauſed it to be heard 
from Heaven as his, the famous inſtance 
whereof was at the giving of Laws to the 
Jewiſh Nation from Mount Sina ;nor have 
later times (no not amongſt the Pagans 
themfelyes) 
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themſelyes) been altogether left without 


ſuch prodigious diſcoveries of the Divine 
Will, unleſs we call in queſtion the cre- 
dit of all their Writings. 

But for Gods condeſcending to come 
himſelf into the World, and to inſtruct 
men in ſuch things as are agreeable to 
his Will, this was moſt gloriouſly verifi- 
edin the Converſation of our Saviour 
Chriſt Jeſus in Humane Nature upon 
Earth, who had all the atteſtations to 
his Divinity that could be deſired, both 
in the Wonders of his Birth, the Mira- 
cles of his Life, and the Glories of his 
RefurreCtion, but eſpecially in the fre- 
quent and humble Miniſtry of Angels to 
him as occaſion ſerved. And he famili- 
arly and fully interpreted the mind of 
God to men; and the more to awaken 
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the attention of mankind to him, a voice yg. 5 
from Heaven alſo attended his entrance 19, 


on this Office. 

And then in the laſt place, for Gods 
- declaring his mind to us by the miniſtry 
of men, this he hath abundantly done 
in the Books of Holy Scripture, which 
as they were dictated by himſelf to'thoſe 
Holy Men that compoſed them, ſo they 
have been carefully preſerved by his ſpe- 
cial Providence from the changes and 
corruption that all humane things are li- 
able to, that ſo they might convey his 
Pleaſure to all Perfons, Climates and A- 
ges of the World. 

Bieph, But do you mean that a man 
yay 
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may conſult which of theſe Oracles, and 
when he pleaſes, for a reſolution in any 
matter of difficulty that occurs in the bu- 
ſineſs of Religion. 

Sebaſt. No indeed, Brophilis, that you 
muſt not expect, but muſt content your 
ſelf only with the laſt of the four, name. 
ly, the Holy Scripture, that is the ſtand. 

Heb. $.12; ing, and lively Oracle of God, and More 

2Per.1.18, ſure than a voice from Heaven. 

” Bioph. But may I not ask, why might 
' not ſome of thoſe other Declerations of 


the Divine Mind have been coritinued as ' 


well as that of the Scripture, eſpecially 
either a voice from Heaven, or ſome 
immediate impreſs of God Almighty up- 
on the minds of men, if it had been but 
for the atteſtatien to, and fuller confirma- 
tion.of the Bible, and the written way of 
Divine Revelation. 
Sebaſt. Nay , Biophilus, we muſt not 
ask God a reaſon of that, but be thankful 
to him for what he hath afforded us, e- 
ſpecially ſince that is as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for our guidance: for thoſe that 
Luke 16, rar not Moſes and the Prophets, neither 
31. will they hear if one roſe from the Dead, 
much leſs if they heard a voice from 
Heaven. : 
The reaſon Nevertheleſs I muſt tell you I do not 
of the ſur- think it altogether impoſlible to give a 
ceaſe of v0i-' modeſt man more particular catisfation 
cs from in this caſe, for there were apparently 
ſpecial o- TPecial reaſons why God ſhould . make 
racles, FYuch ſpecial and prodigious E—_— 
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of himſelf in former times as he doth 
not make now-a days, namely becauſe 
for a good pare of the Age of the 
World there was no written Law, and 
ſo God muſt apy'y himſelf ro men in 
ſome extraordinary way, or they wouid 
have had no inſtruction in his Will at 
all. And then after that the Law was gi- 
ven by voice from Hcaven on Mount $S:- 
nai, and written on Tables of Stone it was 
in it ſelf ſo imperfect a draught of 
the- Divine Mind, and for the molt part 
ſo accommodated to the weakneſs of 
that people, and to the infancy of the 
World , that it would have been hard 
to have kept a man of any Sagacity in 
a conſtant belief of ir as coming from 
God, if he had not continually and from 
time to time made prodigions Attelſta. 
tions to it: But now eſpecially fince 
our Saviour came into the World, and 
we have the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment, as well as of the Old, there is ſo 
full a declaration of the Divine Mind, 
and that not in Types and Figures nei- 
ther, but in ſo plain a way, a1d with fo 
much agreeableneſs of the things diſco- 
vered to the reaſon of mankind ; that 
there is no need of any ſecondary Artteſta- 
tion, nor any thing more than that it ap- 
pear that thoſe Writings were indited 
by God. | 

Beſides, it is to be conſidered that 
the way of giving. anſwer by a voice 


from Heaven, unle(s it had been grant-, 
K ed 
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ed to every man (and then it muſt haye 
been done almoſt every day and hour, 
and in every part of the World alſo) 
could not have given better ſatisfaction 
to the generality of men (I mean to 
ſuch as were not Ear-witneſles of ſuch 
a voice) than this way of Scripture 
doth : for without infinite and continual 
Miracles, it muſt have been their lot 
and duty to believe without hearing ſuch 
a voice. 

And for that other way of ſecret in- 
timation of God's Mind to the Minds 
of men by a private and particular QO- 
racle, it is plain that it could go no 
farther than to fatisfie that particular 
perſon to whom ſuch anſwer was given; 
and therefore was only fit to be made 
uſe of in extraordinary caſes, and upon 
ſome extraordinary perſons, and eyen 
then there was need of ſome Miracle 
to attend ſuch intimations, in order to 
the ſecuring the minds of ſuch men 
from the deluſions of the Devil, or their 
own Fancies: and when that was done, 
this diſcovery could go no farther 
than the perſon to whom it was parti- 
cularly made; for it was like the white 
ſtone which no man knew but he that re- 
ceived it: The reſt of mankind could 
have no other adyantage by it, nor be 
better ſecured of the Oracle, than we- 
are of what we Jearn by the Holy 
Scripture, no nor ſo well neither, as 
you will ſe by and by, if you pleaſe. 
Bioph. 
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+ Bioph. With all my heart, for that 
is the very point I delire to be reſol- 
ved in; but in order thereto, firſt, let 
me intreat you to explain what you 
mean by this way of Divine Legiſlati- 
on, or this way of delivering the Will 
of God by the writings of the Holy 
Scripture. 


i241 


Sebaſt. The way is this: Divine Wiſ. Wt 55 


dom reſolving to give a ſtanding Law 
and Guide to mankind, in the firlt place, 


meant by 


God's inde 
ting th? Hoe 


inſpired certain Holy men, that is, made !: 5-»i»tur;, 


clear impreſſions of his own Sentimears 
upon their minds, and then alſo guided 
and governed them in the writing and 
publiſhing the aforeſaid impreſſions for 
the uſe of others. 

That it is calie for God Almighty to 
imprint his own ſenſe upon the minds of 
ſuch men as he ſhall chooſe for that pur- 
poſe, you cannot doubt when you confi- 
der that Power of his which he diiplay- 
ed in the Creation, and thar therefore 
the minds of men muſt needs be in his 
hands, as Clay in the hand- of the Potter, 
ſo that he can mold and figure them as 
he pleaſes. | , 

That he can give aſſurance - to the 
minds of ſuch men, that it is he himſelf 
that makes thoſe impreſſions upon them, 
and no other Agent, you have acknow- 
ledged already ; and there can be no more 
cauſe to doubt it, than you have, whe- 
ther it be | that ſpeak to you, or aSpirit 
out of the Wa:l : for certainly God hath 
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ways enough to diſtinguiſh himſelf and 
his Motions from 111luſions. 


That alſo he ſhould be able*to guide 


and govern thoſe holy Pen-men in the 


writing of what he himſelf had put into 
their minds, and in delivering his ſenſe 
{o fully and clearly as to anſwer his end, 
and become a ſufficient rule for men to 
govern themſelves by, muſt be granted, 
or you make him more impotent than 
a man. 

Laſtly, That he could by his Provi- 
dence preſerve the Books ſo written from 
being imbezePd or, corrupted , that fo 
they may anſwer the ends aforeſaid, can- 
not be denied without denying his Pro- 
vidence, and ſubverting the foundation of 
Religion. 

So that in ſumm, this way of the Ho- 
ly Scripture mult needs be a very ſuffici- 
ent way of Divine Legiſlation , and an 
abundant ſupply of the defefts of Natu- 
ral Reaſon in Divine Things. 

Bioph. 1 grant all you have hitherto 
ſaid, which amounts to no more but 
this, that it is not impoſſible for God 
todo ſo; but now the queſtion is, How 
ſhall it appear that (de fa#o) he hath 
done ſo? or (which amounts to the ſame 
thing) How do you prove that thoſe 
Books (commonly calPd the Bible) are 
indeed what they pretend to be? 

Sebaſt. There lies the pinch of the bu- 
ſineſs indeed, as you well obſerye; and 
therefore, in order to your full — 
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Ction in that point , let me deſire you 
to lay together the four following par- 
ticulars. 

Firſt, It cannot be denied but that the 7+ proof of 
Books of Holy Scripture are (at !b! Pivine 
leaſt generally ſpeaking). the moſt anti- {49% 
ent Monuments in the whole World. 7; 50 
Wherefore, belides the veneration which $:-;1:7e, 
we commonly allow to antiquity, it is 
apparent that they have indured the teſt 
of all times paſt, and that all the wit 
of man hath not been able hitherto to 
find any conſiderable flaw in them, and 
conſequently their authority and credi- 
bility is ſo much greater than any other 
Books, by how much the time 1s longer 
ſince they were written and publiſhed ; 
for there have not been wanting thoſe 
that have endeavoured to expoſe them, 
and if they had been able to have done 
it, doubtleſs long &re this time, theſe 
Books had loſt all their veneration : Bur 
ſince they ſtill retain their Dignity and 
Eſteem (notwithſtanding all efforts of 
their enemies to the contrary ) there is 
ground enough to believe they never 
ſhall be able to do it, and conſequently 
that there can be no reaſonable ſuſpici- 
on of the truth of them. 

To which may be added, that ſince 
Divine Providence hath alſo ſo long pre- 
ſerved and watch'd over thefe writings, 
it is very natural to colleCt that there- 
fore they are ſuch as he peculiarly owns 
and recommends to us. + 
| K 3 Secondly, 
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Secondly. It is to be conſidered that 
the Doctrine of theſe Books is perfect- 
ly agreeable to the natural notions we 
have of God, and therefore being fit 
for him to be the Author of, they 
mult conſequently be fit for us to en- 
tertain, as coming from him, at leaſt up- 
on reaſonable evidence of fact that they 
Cid fo. 

If indeed any man could juſtly charge 
theſe w icings as containing any thing ab- 
ſard or impoſlible, or make appear that 
they countenanced ſuch things as are dif- 
agreeable to what we naturally know of 
God, or can difcern to be in him by- the 
belt improvement of our underſtanding : 
Then (as I have granted befqre) we 
could not be hound to believe them, al- 
though they ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
all the confirmation imaginable; for no 
man can believe what he will, nor be 
obliged to att contrary to the ' natural 
Senſe and Principles of his mind, upon 
any authority whatſoever. 

Burt whenſocver a doftrine is pro- 
pounded that is reaſonable in it elf, 
and befides- hath reaſonable eyidence 
that it came from God, and is part of 
his revea.cd Will, then it is highly rea- 


ſonable that we ſhould receive it as ſuch, 


rotwithitanding ſome trifling objections 
winch may be to the contrary. 
Thirdly, It is eſpecially to be mind- 
eJ that the DoCtrine of the Holy Scri- 
p.ure hathgnot wanted ſuch ſpecial afſu- 
rances 
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rances that it came from God, as were fit 
for him to give, or for men to expect. 
For all thoſe Holy men that delivered 
any part of it to the World, were abet- 
ted by Miracles wrought for the contir- 
mation of what they fo delivered: fo 
that either God Almighty muſt be ſup- 
poſed to ſet the ſeal of his Omnipoten- 
cy toa Falihood, or elſe theſe DoCtrines 
are the diſcoveries of the Mind of 
God. . 

Now that there was ſach miraculous 
proof, we may be aſſured in the gene- 
ral by this conſidcration, that it is not i- 
maginable that ſuch Doctrine and ſuch 
Books ſhould have obtained that credit 
in the times when they were ſet on foot, 
without ſuch confirmatipn , eſpecially 
ſince the matter of thoſe writings in a 
great part was ſo very different from 
the Notions, and Practices, and Intereſts 
of thoſe Ages and Perſons to whom 
they were publiſh@d. * Inſfomuch that (as 
a great Man ſaid of old) © to ſuppoſe the 
« World to be brought to the reception 
© of theſe DoCtrines without a Miracle, 
© might juſtly ſeem the greateſt Miracle 
© that ever was. 

And in particular, that the Books of the 
Old Teſtament had ſuch Divine Atteſta- 
tion, the very Books themſelves frequently 
appeal to, or at leaſt give us the Hiſto» 
ry of ſuch things of this kind as could 
neither be withitood and denied by the 


men of the preſent Age when they 
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were done, nor confuted by thoſe that 
came after; beſides the famous Spirir 
of Prophecy, which diſplayed it ſelf all 
along thoſe times (of which more by 
and by). 

And then for the New Teſtament, be- 
ſides all the Miracles wrought by our Savi- 
our and his Apoſtles, that one of his Reſur- 
rection was a thing both ſo notorious to 
be obſerved, and fo eafie to have been 
confuted if it had been falſe, that there 
is no colour of reaſon to doubt of it, 
and conſequently none to doubt of his 
Doftrine: and then in the' Apoſtles 
times, that miraculons ability of ſpeak- 
ing with all kind of Tongues, which 
was ſuddenly beſtowed upon the Chri- 
ſtians on the famous day of Pentecoſt, 
Afts 2. 1. was a thing equally ſtupen- 
dous in it ſelf, and irrefragable in its 
Evidence of the Chriſtian . Religi- 
ON. 
Now I have ſhewed: you before, that 
whatſoever point hath been once ſufficient- 
ly proved, it muſt be true for ever, and 
there can be no reaſon to expeCt after- 
Miracles. for confirmation of it. | 

Laſtly, It is obſervable that the ſeve- 
ral' parts of Holy Scripture,” I mean the 
Books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
(as they are uſually diſtinguiſhed) do, 
like a pair' of Indentures, juſtifie one a- 
nother , and aflure us that- there can be 
no fraud nor forgery in either of them; 
for beſides that they bearing witneſs'to 
ooh ONCE 
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one another, one of them cannot be falſe, 
vnleſs the other be ſo too; and if either 
of them be proved by Miracles, the o- 
ther would be fully aſſured by the ſame 
meanis, although it had no Miracles pe- 
culiar to it ſelf. 

Beſides this I ſay, it is, in the firſt 
place, certain that theſe ſeveral Books, or 
Parts of Holy Scripture were written 
and publiſhed in ſeveral Ages of the 
World which were very remote from 
each other, and conſequently by ſuch 
men as could poffibly hold no corre- 
ſpondence or confederacy with each 0- 
ther. 

And then. again , ſecondly, it is as 
plain alſo that ( for inſtance) the Old 
Teſtament foretells, many Apes before, 
what things ſhould come to paſs many 
Ages after; . wherefore if thoſe things 
come to paſs accordingly, there can be 
no doubt but God inſpired thoſe men 
that propheſied thoſe things : and if the 
New Teſtament, on the other fide, 
contain a relation of ſuch Events as fu!- 
Iy anſwer to thoſe Predictions, then are 
both of them moſt certainly true. 

And now laying theſe four things to- 
gether, and only ſetting aſide the de- 
mand of preſent and daily Miracles, 
which 1 have ſhewed to be unreaſonable 
to &, I pray tell me, Brophilus, 
what further evidence can any ingenuous 
m_ require in ſuch a caſe as this 
Is , 
| Bioph, 
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Bioph. To ſpeak the truth from my 
heart, I canno: tell. 

Scbaſt. Why then I hope, Biophilus, 
you think your ſelf now concerned in thoſe 
Sacred Records, and for the time to 
come will make them a principal part 
of your ſtudy, eſpecially the New Te- 
ſtament. 

Bioph. I plainly ſee I ought to do ſo; 
but why do you lay that Emphaſis eſpe- 
cially on the New Teſtament ? 

Sebaſt. For no leſs reaſon than becauſe 
that part of Holy Scripture contains 
the cleareſt and fulleſt ers of the 
Mind of God, as being the ultimate and 
moſt perfe&t declaration of himſelf, 
made by the very Son of God in hu- 
mane nature. | 

Bioph. 1 am hitherto an utter ſtranger 
to the Contents of thoſe Books; (to my 
ſhame be ir ſpoken) I pray therefore, 
give me in ſhort the Summ of them. 

Sebaſt. Nay, for that you muſt excuſe 
me, and let me by all means adviſe you 
to ſtudy the Books themſelves, they are 
calie to be had, and I can aſlure you, 
you will receive greater fatisfaCtion, and 
profit more by that courſe, than by a- 
ny Epitome I can make of them. 

Bioph. Nay , good Sebaſtian, it is not 
my intention to decline the reading of 
the New Teſtament, but you . perceive 
I have loſt too much time already, there- 
fore let me again requeſt you to give 
me (at leaſt) a compendious view of 
cac 
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the principal things contained in theſe 
Wrirings. 

Sebaſt. Since you will have it ſo, I 
comply with your deſires, and as far as 
I can comprehend ſo great aud weighty a 
Subjeft, and ſo full a Writing in my 
mind, I mult tell you, The New Teſtament 
Pranyery conſiſts of theſe three things. 

Firſt, An exact and excellent rule of Ho. 
ly Living, by conforming our ſelves to 
which, we ſhall moſt certainly pleaſe God, 
and moſt effeCtually procure his Favour. 

Secondly, The moſt powerful and ef- 
fectual motives to provoke us to an' u- 
niform and thorough compliance with the 
aforeſaid rule. 

Thirdly, The moſt proper means and 
aſſiſtances to that end, that ſo we may 
not only be incouraged to undertake, 
but inabled to accompliſh that Holy 
courſe which is propounded and pre- 
ſcribed. | 

This (I take it) is a Summary of the 
whole Goſpel, at leaſt (as I ſaid) the 
principal contents of it. 

For by the firſt of theſe particulars 
we have a Law given us to guide our 
Conſciences, and a generous Model or 
Deſign of raiſing and improving. the 
ſtate of Mankind. | 

By the ſecond our AﬀeCtions are infla- 
med, and our endeavours incouraged pro- 
portionably to the deſign aforeſaid, and 
by the laſt particular our infirmities are re- 


lieved, and we are aſſured of attaining that 
| glorious 
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glorious deſign, if we be not wanting to 
our ſelves. 

Bioph. | wonder in my heart what made 
you fo unwilling, to gratifie this requeſt 
of mine; by this little glimpſe which you 
have now afforded me, I ſee plainly that 
thoſe Books contain a very admirable 
Inſtitution, unleſs it be that you have 
ſome ſtrange art in repreſenting things, 
and railing ones opinion. 

Sebaſt. No, aſſure your ſelf, Biophilw, 
there is no art in the caſe, but the mere 
excellency of Chriſtianity appearing in 
its genuine Colours, as you will be more 
throughly convinced when you have ſtu- 
dicd it well, and eſpecially have made 
experiment of it in pratice. 

Bioph. As cold and diffident as my tem- 
per hath been hitherto, I am now on the 
ſudden inflamed, I am inamour*d on this 

Tot picull- Idea of Religion you ſpeak of : pray 
» Laws of therefore explain theſe things more ful- 
the Chriti- Iy to'me ; and firſt I delire to know more 
«1 R:Uigi- particularly what the peculiar Laws and 
_ Rules of this Inſtitution are. 

Sebaſt. For that, Biophilus, you mult 
know, that this Inſtitution of the Goſpel, 
being (as I ſaid) the laſt and ultimate Re- 
velation of the Divine Will, mult con- 
ſequently be more exaCt and perfect than 
any other; yet notwithſtanding it is not 
deſtructive, but only perfeCtive of thoſe 
that went before it ; and therefore, as it 
contradicts no former Prophecy or Re- 
velation of Gods Will; ſo it hs no 
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Law of Nature or Reaſon, derogates 
from no rule of Piety, Gratitude, Civili- 
ty or Humanity, but only adds to them 
and improves them ; for ſo our Saviour 
himſelf hath told us, He came nor to de- 
ſtroy the Law or the Prophets, but to fulfil 
them. So that indeed the Chriſtian Inſti- 
tution is a pande&t or digeſt of all that 
Is grave, decent, prudent, virtuous or praiſe- 
worthy all which thing , it not only re- 
inforces by more poweriul arguments (as 
I wil! ſhew you by and by) but requires 
every of them in greater perfection. But 
101 the ſupplement or addition it makes 
io al thoſe, is that which is to be cal- 
led the peculiar character of this Religi- 
on, and that, 1 think, may be reduced to 
theſe three heads. 

Firſt, It injoins a more excellent and 
ſpiritual Worſhip of God. 

Secondly, A more refined Purity of 
Heart and Life. 

Thirdly, A more noble, generous, 
and diffuſive Charity. 

1. The Goſpel preſcribes a more Spi- 
ritual Worſhip than was in uſe in the 
World before; ſo our Saviour exprelly 
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affirms, The time now comes when the true Joh. 4. 23, 


worſhippers ſhall worſhip the father in ſpirit 24- 


and truth, and gives the reaſon, becauſe 


God is a ſpirit, &c. It is true God ever More Spire- 


was a Spirit, and it is impoſſible he ſhould 
ever have been otherwiſe (as I have 
ſhown you before) but his Spiritual Na- 
ture was not ſo well underſtood —_ 
ore, 


tual Wor- 
ſhip peculs- 
arly requi= 
red by the 
Goſpel. 
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fore, whilſt he was wont to repreſent 
himſelf by Fire, or in Humane Shape a- 
mongſt men ; and whilſt he required tg 
have a Temple built for his reſidence, 
as if he required an external tate of 
Grandeur or bodily accommodation ; 
and laſtly, whilſt he required ſacrifices 
and oblations to be made to, him of 
ſuch things as are of value amongſt men, 
as if he was a neceſlitous Deity, and uſed 
to eat and drink as his Worſhippers do. 
But now, ſince he hath given proof of 
his mighty Majeſty , without thoſe vili- 
ble appearances , and the ſons of men 
are better inſtructed that he is a pure 
Spirit without all mixture of matter, 
and infinitely full, perfeCt and happy in 
himſelf , without any acceſſion of other 
things to him : Henceforth he will not 
be worſhipped with the ſteams of blood 
and fat, nor pleaſed with clouds of In- 
cenſe, but with hearty Adorations, with 
raiſed AﬀeCctions , with the Contempla- 
tions of pure Minds, with inward Reve- 
rence and Admiration of him, with de- 
vout Prayers and Praiſes offered to him, 
with Love, with Truſt and Confidence in 
him, and endeavours 6f conforming our 
ſelves to him; This is the Worſhip that 
is ſuitable to a good, an happy, and a 
ſpiricual Being, yet not excluding bodi- 
ly expreſſions of reverence neither, but 
as principally requiring the former, and 
making this latter only the acceſlary and 
effect of that, 
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2. The Goſpel requires a more refi- Purity of 
ned temper of Heart and Life than was #! * «- 


uſually praftifed , or eaſie to be arrived 
at before, namely, it preſcribes to our 


inward man as well as our outward aC(ti- Chri/tia- 
ons, and that our Hearts be pure as well - 


as our bodily Members; that our Rea- 
ſon haye the maſtery of our Luſts and 
Paſſions, ſo that we neither indulge our 
ſenſuality in the intemperate uſe of Plea- 
ſure, nor live as if we were born to eat 
and drink, but be in ſome meaſure aboye 


" the guſto and reliſh of bodily entertain- 


ments; that we ſubdue our paſſions and 
inclinations to anger and revenge, and 
ſoar above the tempeſt of this World, 
ſo as to deſpiſe the uſual cares and fears, 
and ſolicitudes of the preſent life , and 
enjoy our ſelves ina kind of divine tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, 

The generality of mankind, both Jews 
and Pagans, thought it a mighty felicity 
to hoard up Riches, to graſp Civil Pow- 
er, a raviſhing thing to ſwim in ſenſual 
Pleaſures, and nothing was counted either 
more ſweet or more brave than to re- 
venge a mans ſelf when he thought he 
was affronted ; but as the glory of all theſe 
things is faded by the light of the Go- 
ſpel, ſo the deſires of them are to be 
mortified by the Laws of Chriſtianity ; 
the mind is to be freed of theſe ſordid 
entertainments, and to be taken up with 
more Pure and ſpiritual delights, with 
intellectual pleaſures, with the nag 
© 
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of Wiſdom and Knowledge, with the 
Glory of Conqueſt (not over other men, 
but) over our ſelves, our brutal Luſts, 
with the joys of God's Favour, and the 
peace of our own Conſcience. 

2. And laſtly, This Religion requires 


Charity a- a larger Spirit, and a more noble and 


nothey Pecui- 4: 
"— 0195] cg diffuſive 


the Chriſti- 


Charity than agrees with the 
common ſtandard of the World, or than 


an Keligi- was preſcribed by any other Religion, 
0N. 


The Charity of a Pagan commonly ex- 
tended no farther than his Family and 
Friends, or at moſt to his own City and 
Country; and that of the Jews to 
their own Nation and Religion only : 
but to love their Enemies was by both 
of them lookt upon as ſo far from ne- 
ceſſary, that it was thought -impoſlible 
and abſurd. Whereas this inſtitution re- 

uires us to love our very Enemies, and 
thoſe that mortally hate us ; to render 
good for evil; to embrace all the World 
in our Aﬀections; to look 'upon all 
mankind as our Brethren, the Children 
of one common Parent; that there be 
no men ſo filly or peeviſh, ſo mean and 
contemptible, or ſo remote from us in 
Blood, Country, Manners or Opinion, 
but we be ready to do all good offices 
toward them; to oblige them by kind- 
neſs; and to conquer and oyer- power 
them by real inſtances of good Will 
and indearing Carriage. This (as I 
take it) is the Summ of the Chriſtian 


' Law, and the peculiar Character of that 


Religion, 
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Religion, at leaſt ſo far as concerns the 
rule of living. 

Bioph, You have thus far, I confeſs, de- 
ſcribed a very brave inſtitution, bur ſure 
all this is only matter ot ſpeculation, or at 
molt a draught of ſome Monaſtick Order ; 
It is poſlible perhaps in their retired way 
of living (where they are free from the 
temptations and provocations that are in- 
cident to other men) ſomething at this rate 
may be pretended to, or at leaſt dream- 
ed of, but ſure theſe Laws are too ſtrict 
to be practicable, or indeed poſlible to the 
generality of mankind, and-then accord- 
ing to your own rule they cannot come 
from God, who muſt be ſuppoſed ſo 
wiſe as to know what men are capable 
of performing, and to . be too jult to 
require impolſlibilities. 

Sebaſt. You will better judge of that 
matter by and by, when you have con- 
ſidered the Motives and Aſliſtances this 
Religion affords, as well as the Rules it 
preſcribes: for you know that things of 
this nature. are difficult or eaſie in pro- 
portion to the incouragements to under- 
take and conflict with them. Great re- 
wards raiſe great Spirits, and you can 
never tell what any man will come to, 
till you- underſtand | what Inducements 
and Motives 'he ſhall be: acted by : now 
by that time you have; heard what re- 
mains to -be: ſaid concerning} the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, I do not doubt but you 


will pronourice-it to be eyery whit as 
| | fecible 
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fecible in practice as noble in ſpeculation, 
Toe pecu/i= Bioph. You ſay right: for God's ſake 
& Mit3vis therefore go on, and in the next place 
- _ repreſent to me the Inducements the 
of the Go. Goſpel affords a man to live at ſuch 
ſet. a rate 2s you have ſpoken of. 
Sebaſt, Why then, the ſecond thing re- 
-markable in the Goſp?l is the powerful 
Motives it makes uſe of to provoke 
men to an uniform compliance with its 
Laws, and caey are eſpecially theſe three. 
Firlit,- It charms men by a lively 
draught of the Divine Goodneſs. 
Secondly ,- It provokes them by the 
example of our Saviour. 
Thirdly, It inflames them by the-pro- 
miſe of Eternal Life. ; 
The fr 1. The Goſpel makes ſo lively a Re- 
Motiveis Preſentation of the Divine Goodneſs 
the divine and Clemency , eſpegially in the free 
Goodneſs pardon and: total abolition of all fin 
—_ paſt (upon condition of a generous Pie- 
ſet forth 4 ty and Virtue for the time to. come) that 
the Goſpel, E-powerfully works upon mens: ingenuity, 
and melts them into a compliance with 
the moſt difficult terms that ſuch Goodneſs 
can be capable of propounding to them 
and requiring, of - them. Do but think 
with yourſelf, if you had fo far offend- 
ed your Prince and violated the Laws of 
your Country, that Majeſty was exaſpe- 
rated, and Juſtice armed with ſeverity 
againſt you, fo that you was under 2 
terrible Sentence, and expected a ſpeedy 
Execution; aow in this cafe if notwith- 
ſtanding 
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our Prince ſhould condeſcend 
to 'you an offer of Pardon and 
full Reſtitution to your former capacity, 
upon certain terms ; Would not you (I 
ſay) be willing to enter upon a very 
difficult Service, and undertake the moſt 
hazardous Enterpriſe? Would you then 
be nice and captious, or ſtand carping 
and capitulating? Nay, would you not 
be inflamed with Reſolurion, ſpirited by 
Gratitude, and. find your ſelf ro become 
more than your ſelf, in ſach an under- 
taking ? 

Now this is the caſe, B:ophilus : we have 
infinitely offended Almighty God in the 
whole courſe of our lives, and ſo are 
juſtly fallen under his diſpleaſure, inſo- 


* much [that 'a Sentence of Eternal Death 
1s paſs*d againſt us; notwithſtanding in 


the Goſpel an Overture of Reconcilia- 
tion is made, and upon thoſe terms I 
mentioned even ' now, he offers to re- 
ceive us into favour, that all onr fins, 
how many and great fſoever, ſhall be 
blotted out, 'and never come in re- 
membrance again ; the Sentence ſhall be 
revoked; we 'ſhall never be upbraided 
with our 'fol:ies z no cloud: ſhall hang 
over us; no ill charaCter be upon us; 
but our Conſciences ſhall be quiet, and 
God Almighty will everlaſtingly ſhine 
upon us. Now can any man in this 
caſe expoſtulate the terms with God Al- 
mighty? Can he find in his heart to 


complain of the tronble of his Service, 
L 2 the 
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the difficulty of Self-denial, it 
hard to be obliged to forgi er 

men upon condition of God's forgiving 

him? No ſurely: he will heartily em- 
brace the Propoſitions; he will love 
and thank God with all his Soul, and 
rejoice in difficulty it ſelf, that he may 
give proof of his gratitude, and 
be only ſoxry that he can give no 
better evidence of it: in a word, he will 
be inflamed in his Reſolutions , and 
winged in his endeavours of ſerving and 
pleaſing ſuch a God : a God- of Mercy, 

rich in Mercy and Goodneſs, pardoning I- 

niquity, Tranſgreſſion and Sin; - forgiving 

old and great and the moſt diſingenu- 
ous Sinners. 


Bioph. Oh! Sebaſtian, you break my 


heart: enough, enough; I cannot for- 
bear 
The Exem- Sebaſt. The ſecond Motive of the 
ple of ow Goſpel is the Example of our Saviour 
Saviow a- himſelf: this it ſets before us, and by 
nother Go- this it provokes us to compliance with 
Jpei-mo!7%' the Laws aforeſaid. That he was the 
Heb. x. 2. very Son of God, the Brightneſs of his 
Glory , and the expreſs Charatter of his 
Majeſty, I have intimated before, and all 
the miraculous Glories of his Birth, Life, 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion to Heaven 
have abundantly demonſtrated it ; 'now 
that He ſhould come down from Hea- 
ven to Earth, and there frame himſelf 
to an exaCt conformity to the aforeſaid 
Laws of the Goſpel, is not a greater 
inſtance 
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inſtance of his admirable Self-humiliati- 
on, than of the incomparable Excellen- 
cy, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of thoſs 
Laws, in that they are ſuch as God 
himſelf thought fit to be ſubject to them 
himſelf, as well as to recommend them 
to us. 

For now certainly no man can be ſo 
prodigiouſly abſurd ,- as to account it a 
meary drudgery to be converſant in that 
way of worſhipping God which the Go- 
ſpel teaches, ſecing Chriſt Jeſus himſelf 
made it not only his buſineſs but his de- 
light. 

No man ſure can think himſelf hard- 
ly uſed, if he be a little reſtrained in 
the uſe of bodily pleaſures, ſince the 
Son of God, when he was in humane 
fleſh, diſdained them. 

No man can be ſo fond as to admire 
Riches, and Honours, and the Preferments 
of this World, which our Saviour could 
have had in the greateſt meaſure that is 
imaginable, if he had not deſpiſed them : 
no man can be ſo madly paſlionate , as 
to think that to revenge himſelf is a 
great point of Glory, and that it is un- 
manly to omit it, when he obſerves the 
Son of God, who could have done it 
effeftually , inſtead thereof only praying 
for his Enemies: nor can any man be 
ſo mean ſpirited as either to be vainly 
pufft up with Proſperity , or ſink un- 
der Adverſity , Reproach , or the deep- 
eſt Contempt imaginable, that ſees the 
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Son of God to be the pooreſt, meaneſt, 
and moſt ignominiouſly treated of all 
men. 

Beſides, It is further conſiderable that 
there js no colonr for any man to pre- 
tend an impoſſibility of the thing, or 
impotency in himſelf to perform any of 
the forementioned, or any other duty 
of Chriſhanity, ſinte our Saviour Per- 
formed them all in humane nature, 
wherein he was ſubje&t to the ſame in- 
firmities, aſſaulted with the ſame rem- 
ptations, and preſs?d with the ſame ne- 
ceſſities that we are; he had the ſame 
fleſh and blood, felt the ſame pains, 
was hungry, thirſty and weary , as we 
are, and ſo there is no excuſe to be 
made in onr caſe that would not have 
been as reaſonable in his. 

Now all this conſidered (together 
with the mighty power of example in 
general, as that it takes away the pre- 
tence of Ignorance, baffles the Plea of 
Impotency , ſhames Cowardiſe, and kin- 
dles Emulation ) cannot but have the 
force of a mighty Votive, and prevail 

Heb. 12.1- upon all jingenuous perſons ro caſt away 
every meipht and the ſin that beſets them, 
and to rim with Paticnce and Courage the 

' Race ſet before them, 

Toe promi/* 3, But the third and moſt powerful 

rg Motive of the Goſpel is yet behind, 

»1#n:ipat and that is the promiſe'of Eternal Life 

motive of tO all thoſe that frame themſelves by 
che Goſpel, the Rules aforeſaid. And that nn” - 
; tne 
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the beſt that other men can hope for 
is to rot in their Graves, and ever- 
laſtingly to be forgotten (hut that 
will not ferve their turn, for they 
ſhall certainly ſuffer the vengeance of 
Eternal Fire); Theſe, on the contrary, 
that live by the Laws of -the Goſpel, 
ſhall be raiſed again out of the duſt, 
and out-live the very Heavens in un- 
ſpeakable and endleſs Felicity. 

That this is not a Dream but a real 
Truth you may be thus aſſured. Firſt, 
For the poſlibility of it, becauſe I have 
ſhewed you already that God is a ne- 
ceſlary Being, and muſt live for ever; 
and therefore he that had it in his pow- 
er to make things out of nothing, can- 
not want ability to preſerve ſuch things 
in being as it pleaſeth him. And then, 
Secondly, That he will do fo, is the 
great promiſe of the Goſpel, which he 
delivered by his own Son, and whereof 
he bath owven aſſurance in that he rai- 
ſed bim from the Dead. 

Now, Biophilus, this is ſuch a thing, 
this Living for ever, 1 ay, is ſuch a 
Motive, that it is ab'e to make a man 
to defie all difficulty ſo far as even to 
be inflamed the more by the apprehen- 
ſion of it, and to ſtick at nothing but 
flat impoſlibility; but never any man 
yet had the folly to objeft that in the 
caſe : it may be ſaid to be difficult to 
maintain a | conſtant attendance upon 
God's Worſhip, a little uncafie to deny 
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our preſent delight and pleaſure. ſome. 
thing againſt the Grain to ſtifle our 
paſſions, and to lay aſide revenge; but 
never ary body faid or thought any of 
them to be abſolutely impoſlible. 

For it is plain in experience that many 
men have undergone greater hardſhips 
than any are required in the Goſpel, 
either to demonſtrate their Love, or to 
purſue their Paſſion; in compliance 
with their Fears, or for the ſake of 
their Intereſts; ſometimes out of flat- 
tery, and ſometime out of mere revye- 
rence of ſome perſon; but at any time 
for ſeif-ſecurity and preſervation : Now 
whatſoever may be done upon thoſe in- 
conſiderable grounds, moſt certainly can- 
not be impoſlible to be done when E- 
ternal life is at ſtake: and this- being, 
as ] have ſaid, plainly propounded in 
the Goſpel as the great wager to him 
that runs that race, and withall being 
impoſſible to be obtained upon any 0- 
ther terms, mult needs make rhe Yoke of 
Chriſt ſeem (at leaſt comparatively) ea- 
fie, and his Burthen light. And ſo much 
for the ſecond principal point of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

Bioph. Now , Sebaſtian, you have in- 
creaſcd my wonder more than ever, 
though, 1 mult confeſs, you have tranſla- 
ted it to another ſubje&t; foraſmuch as 
whereas I ſuſpefted before the poſſibili- 
ty of complying with thoſe ſtrift Laws 
of the Goſpel, now I am” as much a- 
mazed 
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mazed that any body ſhould complain 
of difficulty in them, thoſe things con- 
ſidered which you have laſt repreſented 
Sebaſt. God be thanked for that 
change, Bzophilus, but your wonder of 
the ſecond ſort will be yet heightened, 
when you conſider alſo the aſliſtances 
that the Goſpel affords us towards the 
performance of what it requires, which 
is the third and laſt of thoſe things 
whereby I deſigned to repreſent the 


- fſumm of it to you; and (to be ſhort) 


that conſiſts principally in theſe two 
things. 


1. The inward aſliſtance and co-opera- The 4/7- 
ſtances and 


tion of Gods Holy Spirit. 
2, The outward adyantages of the 
ſociety of his Church. 


153 


Helps 


which the 
Goſpel af- 


Firſt, He that by his Son hath requi- fords to: 


red ſuch things of us as the aforeſaid, wars the 
namely Spiritual Worſhip, Purity of 7”jorning 


- 3, of its 
Heart, and univerſal Charity, hath alſo 7 ' 


promiſed by his Divine Power to co-0- 


perate with us in the diſcharge of them, _ T 
0p? 47207 


of tne Holy 


ahd then there can be no ſuch thing as im- 
poſlibility, nor ſcarcely ſo much as difh- 
culty in the caſe : for what is impoſlible 
to Almighty Power? Or what burthen 
can there be to- complain of, when we 
have ſuch an helper ? 

But the meaning of this is not, that 
God will do all for us without us, ſo 
as that we ſhall be only paſſive, and re- 
cipients of his impreſſions, as ſome 
haye yery abſurdly fanſied : for then == 
tne 
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the aCts of Piety and Virtue would be 
more properly God?s atts than ours, 
and could be capable. of no praiſe or 
reward as proceeding from us: and be- 
ſides, this could not be called Divine 
Aſſiſtance, but his Creation rather, ſince 
| in ſuch an exertion of his own Omni- 
potency, he did wholly ovyer-bear or 
ſuperſede our endeayours, 

But the meaning is this, that when- 
ſoever any man ( in contemplation of 
the Motives and Incouragements aforc- 
ſaid) ſets himſelf in earneſt to comply 
with that which God by the Laws of 
the Goſpel hath made to be his duty, 
from thenceforth he ſhall not only 
have the benefit of a common Provi- 
dence in upholding and ſtrengthning the 
Powers of his Mind, nor only find the 
clte&ts of a more eſpecial Providence in 
removing Obſtacles, and making his 
way ealie to him, but by the vital 
Power and Efficacy of the Divine Spi- 
' Tit his Mind ſhall be more enlightned 
to ſee the excellency of the thing he 
goes about; his Will ſhall be confirmed 
and ſtrengthned in its choice and reſo- 
lution z his AﬀeCtions quickned in the 
purſuit and execution of that choice ; 
and above all, his heart ſhall be cheared 
in the whole enterpriſe with unſpeaka- 
ble Joy, and many times with an admi- 
rable and raviſhing proſpeft of the Glo- 
ry that ſhall attend and crown his per- 
formance. , 

This 
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This our Saviour promiſed to the 
Chriſtian Church before he left the 
World and aſcended to Heaven, viz. 
that he would this way be preſent with Mart. 28. 
them to the end of the world, and hereof *” 
he gave a great earneſt, when on the 
famous day of Pentecoſt the Holy Spirit a8: - x. 
came 1n a very prodigious manner vp 
on all the Apoſtles and Chriſtians that 
were aſlembled together, as the Repre- 
ſentative and Seminary of his future 
Church; and ir was done ( amongſt 
other reaſons) to give aſſurance that 
he was mindful of his promiſe , and 
that all Ages after might juſtly expect 
the preſence of his Spirit with them 


(though not ſo vifibly as in that extra- 


ordinary inſtance ) which accordingly 
good men at all times find true by 


comfortable experience. 


Bioph. This which you now tell me 
is the ſtrangeſt thing that ever I heard 
of in my life; if this be true it will be 
ridiculous to object difficulty againlt the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, for vpon this ſup- 
poſition it is plain there can be no- 
thing but ſottiſhneſs or obſtinacy, cowar- 
diſe and incredulity, to hinder a man 


in obſerving the Laws of it. 


But 1 


pray however proceed in your method, 
and ſhew me alſo, in the next place, 
what are thoſe external helps and ad- 


vantages which you intimated ? 


Sebaſt. The external advantage 0 


Religion which I eſpecially intended, 1s 


the 
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the inſtitution of a Chriſtian Church, 
that is, the Son of God the Author of 
this Religion, ordered that all thoſe who 
imbraced it, and became his Diſciples, 
ſhould not content themſelves to live 
ſingly and ſeparately as if they were un- 
concerned one in another, but unite them- 
{clves ito a Body or Spiritual Polity , 
and that although they were to be reſpe- 
Ctively ſubject ro the Civil Governments 
under which they lived (at leaſt ſo far 
as the Laws of men intrenched not up- 
on thoſe of this Religion) yet they were 
to be under a ſtricter tye of unity amongſt 
themſelves, and to become a diſtin Cor- 
poration under peculiar Officers , as well 
as for peculiar ends and purpoſes. Nor 
was this a mere arbitrary or poſitive 
Law of his, and to be obſerved only be- 
cauſe he commanded it , but as it was 
injoyned with admirable Wiſdom on his 
part, ſo it was no leſs of ſingular advan- 
tage to all his Diſciples in innumerable 
reſpects, ſome of which 1 am ingaged to 
repreſent to you in particular. 

And firſt, The conſtitution of this So- 
ciety of a Church, was an excellent Ex- 
pedient for the preſerving and holding 
up of the Doctrine of Chriſtianity in the 
World, and for the prevention both of 
corruptions and errors in the Laws, and 
of miſtakes in the great motives and in- 
couragements of this Religion. Hence 
the Church is called by the Apoſtle 
St. Paul, The pill-y and ground of truth; 

not 
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not that the Church properly gives au- 
thority to the DoCtrine of our Religion, 
for that it hath immediately from our 
Saviour himſelf, and from the Miracles 
wrought by God to atteſt it (as I ſhew*d 
before ;) but becauſe the Chnrch was the 
conſervatory of the Books wherein the 
Doctrine was written, and a witneſs of 
the aforeſaid proofs made of the Divini- 
ty of it, and competent to ſecure us from 
impoſture, and to preſerve and hold forth 
thoſe ſacred Books that contained it as 
the ſumm and code of the Religion. Ac- 
cordingly it is obſervable, that in the 
rage of Pagan Perſecution in the time of 
Diocleſian, and when the Enemies of this 
Religion grew to that height of pride 
and confidence, as to promiſe to them- 
ſelves' to root out all memory and re- 
mains of Chriſtianity, the.care and zeal of 
this Society preſerved this ſacred depoſitum 
of Holy Scripture intire to after Ages, 
when otherwiſe private perſons would 
or might out of fear and weakneſs haye 
delivered them up to be deſtroyed. 
Again ſecondly, This way of incorpo- 
rating - Chriſtians in the Society of a 
Church, was a more eafie and ready way 
for the inſtruftion of the ſeveral Perſons 
.of which that Society confiſted, and ne- 
ceſſary for the publiſhing ; explaining, 
and' inculcating the DoCtrine and Laws 
of their Religion to them. For if our 
Saviour had appointed Paſtors and not a 
Flock (unleſs he had made the former 
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as numerous almoſt as the latter) it had 
been impoilible that they ſhould have in- 
{truſted all his Diſciples; but now he 
having appointed and obliged them to 
joyn together in a Body , the ſame Pa- 
ſtor and the ſame Labour that inſtru@t; 
one may inſtruct many. Ir 1s in this 
caſe as it is with thoſe Creatures that 
need the aſliſtance, and are fed by the 
hand of man, God. hath ordered them by 
nature to joyn in Flocks and Herds, that 
they might be the more capable of Hu- 
mane Culture, .and anſwer the labour and 
care men beſtow upon them ; whereas wild 
Beaſts, they live ſingly, and therefore are 
left to ſhift for themſelves. Now this 
is a great advantage to all the Diſciples 
of this Religion, that thoſe that cannot 
read nor ſtudy, nor are capable of feeding 
themſelves, by this Society of a Church 
God hath provided a way for their con- 
ſtant and ealie inſtruction by the 'publick 
Miniſtry of his Goſpel. 

Moreover, thirdly, By means of ſuch a 
Society and Officers appointed over it, 
there is proviſion made for the reſolution 
of all doubts, and for the eaſe and fatis- 
faction of melancholy and perplexed 
Confciences, which is a fingular advan- 
tage of this inſtitution of a Church. 
For it is not to be ſuppoſed but that 
there will be a great number of well- 
meaning men who may either want 
parts and ability to judge of ſeveral 
things that may concera them, or may 
want 
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want leiſure to conlider ſo maturely as F 
a difficulty may require, or may not be | i 
impartial enough in their own caſe to £6 
guide their own Conſciences ; - now for IF: | 
the relief of ſuch as theſe, it is of great qt - 
uſe to be in the Society of a Church 13K 
where God hath appointed ſuch to be [| 
Officers in it who have the Spirit of the 16. 65. | 
Lord upon them to preach good 'tidings to 1, 2. Is |. 
the meek,, to bind up the broken hearted, 1 
and to comfort thoſe that mourn ;, ſuch as | (| 
have made it their bulineſs to ſtudy the | 
more difficult points of Religion, that 
they may be able to ſpeak, a word in ſea- 
fon to him that fainteth, and whoſe duty 
and province it is not ſo much to make 
publick Harangues to the Flock, as by 
particular application to remove Scru- 
ples, to ſolve Difficulties, and provide 
for Emergencesz/ and all this they may 
well be ſuppoſed to. be able to do with 
great ſincerity and impartiality, as alſo 
with - great authority, as being} hereunto 
appointed by God himſelf, and alliſted 
herein by the Holy Spirit. 

Fourthly, There is this farther advan- 
tage of this inſtitution of a Church, that 
the Members of this Society are not on- 
ly more likely to animate and inflame one - 
another in the ways of Virtue and Piety 
by mutual example, but alfo being concern- 
ed in one another, as of the ſame body, 
and for the Honour of their common Faith 
and Religion, are authorized to watch 


over one another, to correct the erro- 
neous, 
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neous, to admoniſh the careleſs, to re- 
prove the vicious, to ſtrengthen the 
weak, to incourage the good, and,- in a 
word, are obliged in an extraordinary 
manner to all offices of Charity and Pj- 
ty towards one another, 

All which together muſt needs be a 
mighty means of ſecuring both the Do. 
&rine and Practice of Religion and of 
promoting all the ends of it. 

When a man hath not only the com- 

fort of his private Conſcience whenſoever 
he doth bravely, but the publick Accla- 
mations of the whole Church ; and contra- 
riwiſe, when he doth any thing baſely and 
viciouſly, he is not only under the ſe- 
cret laſhes of his own guilty Mind, but 
expoſed to ſhame and reproach, and in- 
currs the Cenſure of the whole Society. 
When a man cannot be fantaſtical and 
affet Novelty, but ſuch an honourable 
Body is concerned for his danger, and 
obliged to uſe their endeavours to re- 
claim -him, and if that be inſucceſsfu], 
are put to make a publick lamentation 
for him: nor, on the other ſide, can 
any man acquit himſelf as a worthy 
Champion for the fruth, and miſs of 
a Laurel in this World, ſince he ſhall 
| be ſire to have the Gratulations and 
honourable Eſteem of ſuch a Society. 
Now if there were no ſuch thing as 2 
Church conſtituted, there would be ve- 
ry few men found that would take- care 
of thoſe things, and eſpecially few _y 
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would venture upon the ingrateful OT[- 
fice of Reproving : or if perhaps ſome 
perſons might be found who had zeal 
enough to undertake it, yet as in that 
caſe it would not eaſily appear to be 
their duty; ſo neither could it be per- 
formed with that authority and ſucceſs 
as now it may. 

But then for the more ordinary. Ofh- 
ces of Charity, ſuch as pitying and 
comforting the weak, ſuccouring the op- 
preſſed, and relieving the neceſſitovs ; theſe 
would not only be coldly performed, but 
indeed would be thought to be noduties at 
all, if there was no ſuch thing as a Church 
whereby men are incorporated together. 
For beſides that we find very little of 
this thought of or praftiſed amongſt 
thoſe that are not of this Society ; we 
may alſo generally take an Eſtimate of 
mens affection to the Church of Chriſt, 
by their Charity to the Members of it. 
But if men believe there is ſuch a Socie- 
ty as a Church inſtituted, and they con- 
ſider themſelves as members of it, then 
even ſelf-love ( which makes others un- 
charitable) renders theſe highly charita- 
ble, becauſe they then look upon others 
as members of the ſame Body with 
themſelves. 

Fifthly and laſtly ; -The Eſtabliſhment 
of the Society of a Church and thereby 
of publick Worſhip, is an Expedient of 
unſpeakable comfort. and incouragement 


to all humble and modeſt perſons; and 
M eſpeci- 
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eſpecially to ſuch as are truly contrite and 
broken-hearted, in the addreſling their 
Prayers to Almighty God, animating 
them againſt their Senſe of the Guilt of 
their Sins, the unworthineſs of their 
perſons, the imperfection of their pray- 
ers, and affording them many arguments 
of hope for ſucceſs beyond what they 
could expect from their private Deyoti- 
ONS. 

Whilſt they conſider, in the firſt 
place, that they are now in God's houſe, 
or Court of Requeſts, where he uſes to 
give audicnce to poor Suppliants. 

Again, Secondly, That their deſires 
are put up by the hands of God's own 
Miniſter whom he hath appointed to 
preſent Petitions to himſelf. 


Thirdly, That their Prayers are not | 
offered up ſingly and alone, but in con- | 


junction with the Devotions of ſo many 
other more holy perſons as the whole 
Church conſiſts of, ſo that they may 
hope to ſpeed the better for ſuch com- 
pany, and eſpecially by the united Eih- 
cacy of ſo many ardent AﬀeCtions. 

Ard Laſtly, The Faith and Hope of 
ſuch men is wonderfully ſtrengthned by 
the contemplation of the great Propiti- 
ation for Sin, made by our Saviour, and 
repreſented to their eyes on the Lord?s 
Table in the Holy Communion. All 
theſe things were mightily eſtcemed by 
the Chriſtians of old, and certainly are 
great advantages; 

And 
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And thus I have now laid before you 
the peculiar Laws of the Goſpel, and 
ſhewed you alſo the admirable encou- 
ragements.,and the ſingular Helps and Aſſi- 
ſtances God hath afforded us towards the 
obſervance of thoſe Laws, and the pro- 
ſecution of that Religion. Is there any 
thing more I can ſerve you in ? 

Bioph. Yes, I plainly ſee there is a 
great deal more I may learn of you : 
but God be thanked, and I heartily 
thank you for what I have learned 
hitherto. 

Sebaſt. You remember I have opened 
to you the grounds and reaſon of Re- 
ligion in general, and thence led you 
to the Chriſtian Religion in particular, 
and by the line of that I have now 
brought you to the Church, and there 
I leave you in good hands, and I pray 
God be with vou. 

Bioph. You have brought me to ſee the 
folly of my own prejudices, which I a- 
gain thank God and you for : | am con- 
vinced of the Reality and Necetlity of 
ſome Religion or other, and of the Ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian Religion above 
all that ever I heard of, or what 1 could 
have imagined; and now I intend in car- 
neſt to bethink my ſelf how to live ac- 
cording]y. 
 Sebaſt. Remember withall to keep 

cloſe to the Church, and be conſtant 
and diligent in attendance upon the 
publick Worſhip of God there , _ 
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will be a means both to keep up that 
good zeal which you are now under, 
and to preſerve it from running out in- 
to wild Extravagancies. 

Bioph. | will, Sebaſtian, by God's 
Grace, I will, and in that courſe hope 
to come to Heaven at laſt. 

Phil. What, Biophilus, will you turn 
Knight-Errant now ? 

Bioph. You neither can nor will, I 
know, Philander, ſo much upbraid me 
with my former folly, as my own heart 
will do it for me; but I will endeavour 
to make amends for that by my future 
diligence. 

Phil. Ah! God forbid, Brophils, that 
I who am ſenſible of my own many 
Sins, ſhould upbraid your Errours. [ 
embrace you with all my heart, I hear- 
tily welcome you into the way of Hea- 
ven; there I am ſure the Angels rejoyce 
at this bleſſed change, and nothing leſs 
than Devils can repine at it, and they 
muſt be a ſort of deſperate Wretches 
amongſt men that can upbraid you for 
what 1s palt. | 

Sebaſt, Well, good night to you both, 
Gentlemen, I doubt it grows late. 

Phil. | hope, good Sebaſtian, you are 
not weary of well doing ; I was unwil- 
ling to interrupt you and Biophilus in 
your diſcourſe hitherto, both becauſe it 
exceedingly confirmed and improved 
me in what (I thank God) I did be- 
lieve already, and eſpecially becauſe - 
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did not doubt of a good Iſſue of it up- 
on my Neighbour; but I have all this 
while waited for an opportunity to ask 
your advice in a-caſe or two. of yery 
great concernment, and now I intreat 
you allow me the liberty to do it. 

Sebaſt. I pray God my power be an- 
ſwerable to my will to ſerve you ; 
What 1s the matter, Philander ? 

Phil. There are theſe two things I 
would crave your direction in : 

Firſt, By what means a man may 
maintain his ground, and keep ſtable 
and ſtedfaſt in Religion in diſtracted 
times ? | 

And Secondly, What courſe he ſhould 
take to maintain an even temper and 
conſtant cheerfulneſs of Spirit under all 
the accidents of the preſent Life ? 

Sebaſt. Oh! Philander, there you have 
tied me by the Leg; I cannot ſtir a 
foot from you: thoſe two inquiries are 
both ſo neceſſary at all times, and fo 
peculiarly ſeafonable at this time, that 
I ſhould neglect my ſelf as well as you, 
if I ſhould not be willing to conſider of 
them with you; and it's pity we have 
not time more fully to treat of them. 


But I pray , in the firſt place, let 9f5tabilz- 
me know what you mean by Stahility on Relhe 


in Religion ? Would you have a man be 
peremptory in his judgment, and unmo- 
vable from his firſt perſwaſions what- 
ever they were? Do you think it un- 
lawful or diſhonourable for a man ever 
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to change his opinion in Religion, this 
methinks is no better than a Reſoluti- 
on, never to be wiſer than a man is at 
preſent ; nay to be always a Child and 
neyer to out-grow his youthful prejudi- 
dices and follies: you know it is the 


11] educated, and to have bad Principles 
inſtilled into them in their injudicious 
years, and it cannot be imputed to ſuch 
men as'a vicious Levity or Inconſtancy, 
but a very virtuous and commendable 
thing upon maturer judgment to diſcard 
ſuch Old Wives Fables or juvenile Fan- 
Cics. 

Phil. No, Sebaſtian, 1 do not think the 
minds of men ſhould be after the manner 
of uninhabited Lands , and become prims 
orcupantis;, nor do I call Perſeverance in 
an Errour Stability, but Stubbornneſs 
and Obſtinacy. The meaning of my firſt 
queſtion therefore is only how a man 
ſhall be inabled to ſtand firm and tight 
to the Truth of Chriſtian Religi- 
on, that whereof his Judgment is con- 
vinced by good reaſon, and whereof he 
hath had good proof and experience ; 
ſo that he ſhall neither be always try- 
ing and ſeeking, and difputing and 
doubting on the one hand, nor on the 
other in danger to be heftor?d out of 
his Conſcience by any terrour, nor 
wheedled and com;lemented out of it 
by flattery and infinuvation, that no Ex- 
ample of great men , or of the _ 
rude 
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tude may biaſs him, nor Sophiſtry of 
cunning men cheat him of his Religion, 
no Atheiſtical perſon droll or raillie him 
out of it, nor Scurrility make him aſha- 
med of it. 

Sebaſt. | did not doubt but that was 
your meaning; and (as I ſaid before) 
that is a very weighty and important 
queſtion, both in reſpect of the many 
temptations that may at ſome times e- 
ſpecially put a man's Conſtancy hard to 
it; and in reſpect alſo of the miſchief 
of yielding or being baffled in that par- 
ticular. 

The temptations and dangers of this 
kind ( as you have well intimated) are 
many : for a man may be either under- 
mined by Policy, or battered by plain 
force; he may he wheedled by Comple- 
ments, or born down by Anthority; im- 
poſed upon by Rhetorical flouriſhes, or 
circumvented by Sophiltry ; or ſome-man 
may indulge his curiolity to try all 
things , who hath neither the judgment 
to diſcern, nor the courage to hold faſt 
that which is belt. 


And on the other ſide, the miſchief 7h »;/ 
of yielding in this caſe, or of fore-go- ſs of £4- 


ing the truth (by what means ſoever it *) 4"% 
Incon/tan'y 
in Re1gs+ 


vine Truth, eſpecially that of the Go- ,,, 


be) is very great. For doubtleſs Di- 


ſpel, is a very great depoſitum, a mighty 
truſt which God hath repoſed in us, and 
he that is falſe to it, and either ſofcly 
or fillily delivers it up, is a traitor 
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both againſt God, and his own Soul. 

He fins againſt God, ingratefully un- 
dervaluing ſo great a bleſſing as the know- 
ledge of true Religion, and playing faſt 
and looſe with ir, as if the Goſpel was 
fit only to fervye a turn. 

And he intolerably wrongs and cheats 
himſelf, abandoning the only effeCtual 
Principles of true Piety, and the means 
of improving himſeif to a capacity of e- 
ternal Happineſs. For it is a mighty mi- 
ſtake (as I have noted before) for a man 
to think that all Religions are alike, or 
that ſo a man be true to any Principles, 
the purſuit of them will bring him to 
Heaven, 

It is true ſometimes men are better 
than their opinions, as we ſee amongſt 
the ſeveral ſorts of deluded SeCtartes : 
there are ſome which we cannot but in 
charity judge to be good men, but then 
it mult be when the miſtake is only in 
fome Notion or inconſiderable Tenets, 
and when otherwiſe they are right for 
the main; but where the error i$ funda- 
mental, or in the ſubſtantial part of Re- 
ligion, then the very t1news of Piety are 
cut, and a mans zeal in ſuch a caſe will 
be wild and fruitleſs. For as in nature, 
it is impoſlible for Water to riſe higher 
than its ſource or Fountain; ſo it ſeems 
to be ( at leaſt next to) impoſlible in 
morality, that a man ſhould be better than 
his Principles. Therefore, ſaith our Sa- 
viour , either make the tree good. and his 


fruit 
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fruit good, or the tree corrupt and his fruit 


corrupt, for a corrupt tree cannot bring Math. 12, 
forth good fruit, &c. And again, if the 33 
light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great yg, 4. 
75 that darkneſs ? As if he had faid, lr 2, 


* is trne a man may afith-hold the truth in 
* unrighteouſneſs, and be worſe in his life 
* than the principtes of his mind and 
* confcience did .rcquite; but if a mans 
* principles themſelves be naught, and 
©*1if he have imbraced a bad Religion, 
* what good can be expected from him ? 
Fherefore, I ſay, a man horribly cheats 
his own Soul, who upon any pretence, or 
under any temptation whatſoever , for- 


ſakes or blanches the true Principles of . 


Religion. : 

Nay farther, I think it worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the very unſetledneſs of a 
mans mind, if it be but in mere opini- 
on, and although he ſhould all the while 
keep cloſe to the great Principles of 
Religion, is a great impediment to the 
growth of Picty and Virtue. For as we 
ſee a Tree, by being often removed (al- 
though it ſhould be ſtill to a better Soil) 
is hindred both in its growth and fruit- 
fulneſs; ſo we find by ſad experience, 
that thoſe who are the moſt buly Diſpu- 
ters, and who moſt affect Novelty and 
change of Opinions, do little more than 
make a noiſe or a ſhew in the World, 
but are ſo far from improvement in their 
lives and tempers, that contrariwife 


they grow apparently more . paſſionate, 
. proud, 
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proud, ambitious , cenſorious and Schif- 
matical. 

But to be ſure he that is facil, and 
unreſolved in his Principles, and 'of a 
ductile Conſcience, ſhall never be able 
to do any honour to his Religion or to 
himſelf. 

As for his Religion : Who ſhall per- 
ſwvade me to be of his Principles, 
whom I perceive to be unreſolyed of 
them himſelf? 

And for the eſteem of his perſon 
that is mutable, this will be his fate, 
That he ſhall be ſcorned as a Renegado 
by choſe very men that at the tame 
time glory in having made him a Pro- 
ſelyte. All which things (and a great 
many more, which I need not mention to 
you) do eftectually recommend Stability 
and Conſtancy in Religion. 

Phil. 1 am well aware of the truth of 
what you ſay, and thereupon I do the 
more earneſtly intreat you to give me 
your advice in the caſe, that I may 
continue ſtanch and ſtable againſt all 
the Aſlailants of my Religion, and fo 
avoid all the miſchiefs you have given 
me warning of, as conſequent of Levity 
and Changing. 

Sebaſt. It-is not fo difficult to give 
advice in this caſe (and that ſuch as 
would ctiectually do the buſineG too) 
as It 1s hard to find men that ask for it 
in earneſt and with intention to fol- 
low it: for ſome, as I told you before, 
think 
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think it a very indifferent thing what 
Religion they are of, ſo they have any 
thing that is called by that name , at 
leaſt if it be Chriſtian, and they can ſee 
the Appearance of a Church , and the 
Ceremonies and Appendages of Religi- 
on amongſt them. 

And ſome are fo ſilly as to think 
there is no change made if they 
have hut the old Names of things left 
them; like the Romans in their degene- 
rate times, that ſuffered themſelves to 
be tamely wheedled out of their antient 
Liberty, ſo long as the name of'a Com- 
monwealth, and a few other terms of 
Art were retained. Such men will take 
Braſs money for good pay, if they ſee 
but the uſual Face and Inſcription upon 
it, and you may fafely ſteal away their 
Gooſe if you ſtick but down a Feather 
in the room of it. Some are fo child- 
, iſhly fond of Pomp and Ceremony, that 
if there appear more of that than ordi- 
nary , they will believe Religion to be 
only improved and not changed. 

Some again have ſuch a ſickly longing 
after Novelty, that they will be always 
making experiments though ir be at the 
hazard of their own Souls: ard ſome 
love their Religion well enough if it 
coſt them nothing : but they will run 
no hazards for it. And in fine there 
are others that think it a wile thing to 
ſacrifice a Conſcience to gain a potent 
Friend, and a goodly purchace to buy the 
preſent 
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preſent World with the loſs of that 
which is to come 

But I am ſatisfied of the ſincerity of 
your temper, and therefore in anſwer to 
your Demand, I recommend to you theſe 
three or four things. 

1. In the firſt place you know that your 
Religion, I mean that which you have 
been trained up in by the Church of 
England, and which you have always 
proteſled, is a Scriptural Religion, 5. e. 
ſuch 43: one as hath not merely preſcri- 
bed for it ſelf by cuſtome (though it be cer- 
tainly elder than thoſe that do ſo) nor de- 
rived it ſelf from that headleſs monſter, 
unaccountable Tradition , no nor yet 
from the ſubtilty of Humane Philoſophy 
(though it have more reaſon to piead for 
it ſelf than any other) but hath taken 
its riſe from Holy Scripture and Divine 
Revelation, and conſequently as it is to 
be proved, fo it is to be diſproved 
thence, or nothing can be ſaid to the 
purpoſe againſt ir. 

Therefore my firſt advice is, that you 


c/aſz oth? ſtudy the Holy Scripture diligently , and 


Holy Scrp« 


PLUTES. 


2 Tim. 3. 
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r Fet. 3. for all good works, and from thence a man -| 
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ſtick cloſe to that, that as Saint Paul hath 
aſſured us #s given by inſpiration of God, 
and 1s profitable for doftrine, for reproof, 


for inſtruttion in righteouſneſs, that the man 


of God may be perfett, throughly furniſhed 


may be able to give a reaſon of the hope 
that i5in him, i. e. make a ſufficient Apo- 
logy for, and Defence of his Religion. 
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I do not mean hereby, either altoge- 
ther to evacuate the authority of laud- 
able Cuttome in ſome certain caſes, or 
mnch leſs that either Tradition or hu- 
mane Learning was to be lighted, nor 
leaſt of all that the Scripture was ſo far 
a meaſure of our practice, as that every 
thing became unlawful and not to be ad- 
mitted in practice, which is not to be 
proved by expreſs Scripture. 

For God ſuppaſed us to be men of 
underſtanding when he gave us Divine 
Revelation, and thought fir to leave 
ſome Circumſtances of things to be de- 
fined by humane Prudence. 

But this I think is certain that if we 
pretend our Religion to be derived from 
Scripture, we muſt then admit nothing 
which is contrary to that Rule, no nor 
account any thing to be eſlential to it 
which that hath not- provided for. 

For as it could not ſtand with the Di- 
vine Wiſdom to abound in ſuperfluities, 
or to give expreſs direftions for what 
was ſufficiently provided for before ; fo 
neither could it conſiſt with his Good- 
xeſs to provide a Rule which was de- 
feltive in Neceſlaries. 

And this I think (by the way) was 
the prime excellency of the Reformati- 
on, that (although ſomethings perhaps 
might be erroneous, and many things 
imperfect in it) yet it revived the true 
Canon of Chriſtian Religion, the Ho- 


ly Scripture, and fo put into mens hands 
an 
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an caſie and certain Rule to go by ; for 
beſides other advantages of this Rule, 
it ſets us upon even ground with the 
moſt cunning Adverſaries, and forces 
them to play upon the ſquare with us. 
Forzſmuch as this (as to the main lines 
of it) is fitted for* all Capacities, that -Þ 
every man may ſee the Grounds of his | 
Religion. : 

As for example, If any man ſhould | 
perſwade me to worſhip an Idol, or to | 
worſhip the true God by and under an | 
Image; let ſuch a man uſe all the Art |} 
and Sophiſtry he can, he will never be | 
able to impoſe upon him that ſtudies * 
and ſticks to the Holy Scripture. 

Or if another ſhobld go about to per- 3 
ſwade me there was an eaſier and ſhort- 
er way to Heaven than by an Holy 
Life, and \ that there might be either 
diſtinttions or diſpenſations, or ſome 
way or other of commutation found out 
which would excuſe me that trouble 
and do my buſineſs as well: I can ne- 
ver be cheated into ſuch a perſwaſton 
whilſt I conſult the Holy Scripture, 
which is as plain and full as can be de- 
ſired in both thoſe caſes: Therefore as 
I faid ſtick cloſe to the Holy Scripture, ? 
as you deſire to hold your Religi- 
on F s 
2, But if it ſhall happen that either a- 
ny thing in the Scripture ſhould ſeem Þ 
ſo obſcure, or that the Sophiſtry of cun- 
ning men ſhould caſt fuch a Milt before } 
us | 
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us that we are not able to determine 
ourſelves what to do. Then in the ſe- 
cond place, we are to reſort to our Spi- 
ritual Guides , which God hath ſet o- 
ver us, who have baptized us into, and 
trained us vp in our Religion to help us 
" Our. 
; This is alſo a means of Stability of 
God's own appointing ; for the Apo- 
4 ftle hath told us that God hath erected 
thoſe Orders of men in his Church that 
we ſhould not be as Children toſt to and 
fro by every wind of Dottrine, and by the 
cunning Craftineſs of men who lie in wait to 
deceive. And theſe having made it their 
whole buſineſs and ſtudy to be fit for 
their office, and to be acquainted with 
the Depths of Sathan, as well as the 
Myſtery of Chriſtianity; I mean, to be 
able to detect the Frauds and Sophiſtry 
of Deceivers, as well as to underſtand 
and explicate the Holy Scripture, and 
the Deep points of Religion; and being 
alſo ordinarily to be preſumed, men of 
Prudence and Experience: It muſt needs 
be very fit that theſe ſhould be conuſult- 
ed and hearkened to with reverence, e- 
ſpecially by thoſe that have been deſti- 
tute of the aforeſaid Adyantages, and it 
is very unreaſonable that any man 
ſhould make ſo great a Change as that 
of his Religion is, without the beſt Ad- 
vice and moſt mature Deliberation of 
this kind. ; 
And this is eſpecially to be heeded L 
enis 
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this preſent Age when ſuch crafty Game- 
ſters are abroad that uſe ſuch Legerde- 
main, and to cogg the Die (as the Apo- 
{tle*'s Phraſe imports in the fore-menti- 
oned place:) when, I fay, there is /ach 
Fox-like Craft, and ſuch Methods of De- 
ceit to gain Proſelytes, That the neg- 
lect of this Caution ſeems to be the 
principal defett and danger of the Mem- 
bers of this - Church. The men of 0- 
ther perſwaſions, follow their Guides 
with an implicite Faith, and a blind O- 
bedience, and are ſcarce permitted the 
uſe of their Reaſon, or to chooſe for 
themſclyes eyen in the moſt indifferent 
things. And if we will not uſe ſo much 
Deference to our Paſltors as to think 
they may ſee further than we in con- 
troverted Caſes; we ſhall be in danger 
to hold our Religion no ITonger than till 
we ſhall be briskly aſlaulted. 

3. He that would be ſtable in his Re- 
ligion , muſt learn to contemn the pre- 


World u ne- ſent World, without which both the 


ceſſary to 


Stability in former advices will be utterly inſignifi- 
Religion. Cant for his ſecurity againſt Apoſtaſie. 


If a man have the preſent Worked in 
admiration, it will dazle his Eyes, blind 
his Judgment, prejudice his Mind, bribe 
his Aﬀedctions, and debauch his Conſci- 
ence; for it cannot be but Religion, and 
the things of another World mult be 
-- with him that oyervalues the pre- 
ent. 


Judas; we know, ſold our Sayiour at 
the 
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the vile rate of thirty pieces of ſilver ; 
but Preferment and Honour, Wealth and 
Glory, are ſo great motives, that the 
Devil had the confidence to hope to 
Prevail upon our Saviour himſelt to fall 
down and worſhip him, when he fhewed 
him the Kingdoms of the World, and the 
Glory of them, and oftered them to him 
at that price. 

To ſwim in Pleaſure, flow with 
Wealth, and be at the top of the World 
with Glory, what will not this do with 
unmortified hearts ? Such men in {vch a 
caſe will (it may be) at firſt ſtrain courte- 
ſy with Conſcience, and find ont a thou- 
ſand ſhifts and diſtinctions ro excuſe 
themſelves; but rather than fail (and if 
that will not do) they will cut the knot 
they cannot untie, and rudely. break with 
Conſgence, rather than withſtand fo 
great allurements. 

Therefore , Philander , if you and I 
would ſtick faſt to our Principles, we 
muſt ſir ſomewhat looſe to the World, 
we muſt entertain no great opinion con- 
cerning Wealth and Honour, but be 
content with little things for the pre- 
ſent, and comfort our ſelves with the 
expectation of great in another World. 
We muſt conſider with our telves how 
vain and empty thoſe things are, even 
in this life and whillt they are enjoyed, 
and eſpecially how perfe&tly they vaniſh, 
and are of no ayail at-2!! at tie day of 
Judgment : We myſt look, at the things 
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crown of life (I mean) which God hath 
prepared for all thoſe that are faithful to 
the death. Then ſhall we be ſtable as 
the center of the Earth, unchangeable as 
the Heavens, brave and couragious 10 
as to ſcorn allurements, contemn dan- 
ger, and be true to our real Intereſt, 
our Conſcience, our God, and our Re- 
ligion. 

4. If eſpecially to all theſe in the laſt 
place, we joyn fervent and conſtant Pray- 
er to God: for we are not to truſt to 
our ſelves, but commend to him the fix- 
ing our minds and eſtabliſhing our hearts ; 
he made them and knows them, and he 
only can confirm and ſtrengthen them 
againſt all our own folly and levity, and 
againit all the temptations of the Devil ; 


he can provide that we ſhall nov be led® 


Into temptation, or however, that no tem- 
ptation ſhall overtake us but what we ſhall 
be able to bear ;, he can deliver us from 
all the ſnares that ſhall be laid for us, 
and help us to elude all ſophiſtry ; and in 
a word, can upon emergency, and in the 
very nick of time, beſtow pon us ſuch 
a ſpirit and wiſdom as none of our adver- 
ſaries ſhall be able to withſtand. 

Theſe, Philander , are the moſt effe- 
Ctual things I can think of for the pre- 
ſent, in anſwer to your firſt queſtion. 

Phil. I thank you heartily, Sebaſtian, 
for the great ſatisfaCtion-you have gi- 
ven me, and I ſhall make it both my 
own 
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own care, and the matter of my Prayer 
to God, that neither the levity of my 
own mind, nor the importunity of o- 
thers, ſhall tempt me from the good old 
way of the Church of Enyland; and 
that neither any effort of wit or power, 
the blandiſhments of proſperity, nor the 
ſtorms of adverſity , ſhall ſtagger my 
reſolution. 

And now becauſe I would not be 
troubleſome to you too long, be pleaſed 
as briefly as the caſe will bear to re- 
folve me alſo in my ſecond inquiry, 
namely, by what means I may maintain 
a-conſtant cheerfulneſs of ſpirit in the 
courſe of Chriſtianity. You made it evi- 
dent at the beginning of this preſent 
Conference, that there is ſuch a thing 
attainable, and you will not wonder 
that I am inquiſitive after ſo ineſtimable 
a good : And the rather becauſe (it is 
in vain to be aſhamed to tell you what 
you cannot but have obſerved your ſelf 
in me) for my own part, though I am 
ſometimes very comfortable, and now 
and then as full of joy as my heart can 
hold, yet at other times (whether 1t be 
occaſioned by any error of my life, or 
be the effe& of my conſtitution of body, 
or the weakneſs of my mind, 1 can- 


not tell) it is quite otherwiſe with me, Fat means 


and my ſpirits tink as low as they were 
high before. Now thereforc give me 
your advice how I may maintain ah even 
temper of cheerfulneſs, ſo that I may 
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neither ſcem to be Infidel nor Enthuſiaſts 
neither diſparage the power of Religion 
by 1:canneſs of Spirit, nor render it ſuſ- 
pected to be meerly the aCting of apart 
by my overdoing and pretending to too 
high flights of Joy. 

Sebaſt. This ſecond inquiry of yours, 
Phil. is no leſs uleful than the former, 
for (as you have well intimated) not 
only the happineſs of a man's own life 
depends upon it, but the Reputation of 
Religion it ſelf is very much concerned in 
the temper of Spirit, which he expreſſes 
under it. For what ſtranger to Religi- 
on wonid not be afraid of it, that ob- 
ſerves the melancholy Complaints, the 
perpetual Scruples, the doleful Sighs and 
diſmai Countenances of ſome that pre- 
tend to it ? And on the other hand; 
What ſober man would not take it-to 
be an Enthuſiaſtick Frenzy, when he 
obſerves ren to be rapt up into the 
third Heaven (at leaſt in their own con- 
ceit) but can give norational account of 
it? And again; What wiſe man ſhall 
obſerve the uncertainty of mens temper 
in this reſpect, and not ſuſpe&t whether 
that can have any ſolid Foundation it 
ſelf whoſe Effects are ſo volatile and in- 
conſtant ? 

This being the conſequence of the 
caſe, it is very fit it ſhould be provided 
for accordingly. Now though what 1 
have faid already whilſt I was anſwer- 
ing Brophilw's Objeftions againſt the 
comfort- 
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comfortableneſs of Religion,will ina good 
meaſure come up to this point, eſpeci- 
ally if you lay all thoſe things together 
which were occaſionally ſcattered through 
that diſpute; yet for your fatisfaCtion as 
well as for the importance of the mat- 
ter, I will not grudge the pains to re- 
ſume that ſubjeft, and give you my 
thoughts more fully and directly now, 
which before I did only briefly and by 
the bye. 

Now in order to the determining of 
the method and means of ſettled peace 
and an even temper of Spiritual Com- 
fort, it is neceſlary that we diſcoyer the 
ſeveral cauſes of the interruption there- 
of, and when we have found them, if 
we can apply proper and peculiar Re- 
medies to each of them , then we ſhall 
do your buſineſs. 

As for the former, viz. the cauſes of 
the Unevenneſs of a Chriſtians Spirit, 
or the interruptions of his Spiritual Com- 
fort, they are eaſily found out, and I 
do not doubt but they may be reckoned 
to be theſe five following. 

Namely, either, 1. Unevenneſs and 
Irregularity of Life. Or, 

2, Undue Apprehenſions of God, Or, 

3. Miſtake mY the terms of the Go- 
ſpel. Or, | , 

” 4. Sad Accidents externally. Or, 

5- Melancholy of Body. 


1. In the firſt place, I account the lrre- , ,,,p.rt 
gularity of mens lives to be a very com- and even 
N 3 mon come of 
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Pizty is the mon and the moſt ordinary cauſe of the 
fri and Unevenneſs of their Comfort. 


prancapal 


means of a 


conſtant 


end ten 


All virtuous Actions have. naturally 
Peace and Tranquillity belonging to 
them; for -beſides the pleaſant Air of 


age of good Reputation that attends them, and 
art. 


that a man who hath the leaſt value for 
applauſe that can be, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, inſenſibly made more cheerful by 
it, it is a great deal more to havei a 
man's own Conſcience approve him, and 
eſpecially when he conſiders that he 
doth what God is well pleaſed with, 
and that which he will not fail one way 
or other to give Teſtimony to, and ſhew 
his Approbation of. 

On the contrary, all vicious Actions 
are naturally uncomfortable; for beſides 
the infamy that attends them, they have 
guilt inſeparably adheres to them, and 
God's diſpleaſure intailed upon them. 
For as he can never either hate Virtue 
or love Vice without a flat contradicti- 
on to his own Nature, ſo neither can 
he, or will he frown upon the one, or 
ſhine upon the other. 

Now therefore if a man be habitual- 
ly vicious,, he muſt needs. be habitually 
ſad and miſerable (without that more 
miſerable and ſordid Refuge, Drunken- 
neſs, that filthy Doſe for the Gripes 
of Conſcience.) And it a man be habi- 
tually Good and Holy, and maintains a 
conſtant courſe of Piety and Virtuous 
Actions, he will be habitually _——_— 
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ble, and under a conſtant ray of light 
and glory. But if a man be up and 
down in his life, ſometimes good, and 
fometimes bad, or at leaſt ſomerimes 
brave and generous, and at other t;incs 
flat and careleſs, he cannot expect that 
his comforts ſhould be more conſtant 
than he himſelf is: for the effects muſt 
follow the condition of their cauſes. 

In this caſe therefore the Diſcaſe leads 
to the Remedy, he that would maintain 
an even temper of peace in his Conſci- 
ence, muſt be ſure to maintain an even 
courſe of Virtue and Piety in his life. 
For it is not only impoſlib'e to ſecure 
the former without the latter , but it is 
ridiculous to pretend t& it ; nay ferther, 
af it ſhould happen that any man found 
his heart cheerful extraordinarily upon 
other terms, he would have juſt cauſe 
to ſuſpect a deluſion of the Devil. 

God is conſtantly of the ſame mind, 
Religion and the terms of Happineſs are 
conſtant and ſetiged, therefore there can 
be no way to conſtant comfort in the 
one, or hopes in the other, but by be- 
ing conſtant to our ſelves and to our 
duty; nor can there be any cauſe of un- 
certainty , but the unſetledneſs of our 
own hearts. But if a man live ſo, as 
that it become matter of difficult diſpute, 
whether he be a good man or no, it 
muſt needs be much more ſo, whether 
he ſhall go to Heaven or no, and then 1 


think it is out of diſpute, whether ſnch 
N 4 a man 
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a man can be comfortable or not. Let 
the man therefore that aims at a ſerled 
peace, be ſure to be conſtant and tho. 
rough-pac'd in his duty, that it become 
not only a biaſs upon him, but the very 
method and habit of his life; 'and let 
fooliſh People, if they will, call this for- 
mality and a road of Religion, for if it 
be a road, It 1s certainly the narrow one 
that leads to life; for never is Religion 
as it ſhould be, till it become thus natu- 
ral and habitual. Yet leſt any man 
ſhouid by reaſon of the caſineſs of this 
ſtate, when it is arrived at, interpret it 
to be but formality, let him withal im- 
brace all opportunities of doing not on- 
ly ſtcitly neceſliry duties, but brave and 
generous actions, that ſo he may demon- 
ſtrate zeal as well as conſtancy , and an 
ardency of attection to God and Good- 
neſs; and he that takes this courſe, ſhall 
effeftually ſecure himſelf againſt the firſt 
cauſe of uncomfortableneſs. 

2. The ſecond cauſe of ſpiritual de- 
jection I reckoned to be undue apprehen- 
ftions of God, and this generally goes a 
great way in the diſquiets and diſorders 
of moſt well meaning but weak People ; 
for whereas, if things be rightly conſi- 
dered, the very firſt Notion of a God 
is an everlaſting ſpring of hope, and the 
right underſtanding of his goodneſs is 
the great ſweetner of a man's ſpirits, and 
thar which principally diſpolſes him to 
Cheerfulncſs; ir is common with weak. or 
deluded 
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deluded people either to receive ſuch 
impreſſions from others, or ignorantly 
to frame ſuch an image of God in their 
own minds as they muſt eternally hate, 
but cannot poſlibly love. And if the 
thonghts of God be unpleaſant to them, 
it mult needs follow that all the duties 
of Religion muſt go on beavily, and 
when they have done, their hopes muſt be 
fiat, and all about them looks melan- 
choly. 

The principal thing I aim at in this 
place, is when men have ſuch a Notion 
of God as renders his actions as necelſa- 
Ty as his nature; and hecauſe (as I have 
ſhewed to Brophilus) he was from cter- 
nity, and could not but be, therefore 
they conceit he cannot but do whatſo- 
ever 1s done as neceſlirily as he ex- 
iſts, and ſo unawares they ſet a ſurly and 
rigid Fate over themſelves inſtead of 
a wiſe and good God. For in purſuance 
of this Notion they conclude he mult be 
juit to extremity , and that he is bound 
to vindicate himſelf rigorouſly , ſo that 
he cannot abate or remit of his own 
right, but muſt exa&t the utmoſt. far- 
thing ; and on the other ſide, they fancy 
that he cannot but do all the good he 
doth, and muſt upon neceſſity of nature 
make all the expreſſions of kindneſs that 
are poſlible. 

T he former of theſe is very horrible ; 
for (though in one reſpect it ,renders 
God leſs than a man, for we both can 
(and 
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(and ought in many caſes to) recede 
from our own right, yet upon the whole) 
it muſt needs be an hard Chapter, nay, 
a moſt killing Conſideration to ſuch im- 
perfet and gwilty Creatures as we are, 
to think our ſelves under a God that 
cannot pardon properly , that can paſs 
no Act of Grace, but muſt rigidly ex- 
act his Right one way or other: for 
then what can my Prayers, and Tears, 
and Repentance, and eyen Reformation 
it ſelf ſignifie? And though there be a 
Mediatonr and a SatisfaCtion ſpoken of in 
the Goſpel, yet the Apprehenſion of ſuch 
a ſupream Being is able to render eyen 
that Remedy ſuſpicious, or however to 
make a mans heart ake and tremble all 
the days of his life; but to be ſure he can 
take no delight in God, whateyer hopes 
he may have in a Saviour. 

And then, on the other ſide, the ap- 
prehenſion of the neceſlity of the Acts 
of Divine Goodneſs renders bim as con- 
temptible as the former made him ter- 
rible. For who can think himſelf bound 
to love and thank him for that which 
he could not chooſe but do? And be- 
ſides, this renders all Prayers and Ad- 
dreſſes to ſuch a God as fruitleſs as the 
other. For what need I pray to him 
that cannot do otherwiſe than he 
doth ? 

But the ' miſtake all this while lies 
here; neither of theſe ſorts of men con- 
lider that God is a free Agent, and con- 
ſequently 
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ſequently (though he cannot chooſe but 
be juſt and righteous in all his Dealings, 
yet) he is bound by nothing but his own 
good Pleaſure to exerciſe ſuch, or ſach 
inſtances of Juſtice, He may puniſh, 
or he may pardon upon what terms he 
pleaſes, aud ſo far as he pleaſes, He 
bath Mercy becauſe he will have Mercy, F '1 i 
and becauſe Mercy pleaſes him: And fo $13 
for his Goodneſs, though he is infinite- 4 
ly full and perfeft, and conſequently de- ; 
lights to communicate himſelf to his ; 
Creatures, yet all the Inſtances and Ex- 4 
preſſions of it are free and voluntary ; ; 
he is not bound to do ſuch things mere- 
ly becauſe they are good in the gene- 
ral, but accordingly as his own Wiſdom 
directs him, and as they ſhall ſerve the ant 
Ends of that in particular. And then UE 
every good man that lives under theſe 
Apprehenſions may be generouſly com- 
fortable, and neither be rempted to de- | 
ſpiſe God as a ſoft and good-naturced | 
Being, on the one ſide, nor to be hor- { 
ribly afraid of bim, and hate him on 
the other. | 
3. Another cauſe of Uncomfortable- x;2;; 29. b 

neſs is when men do not rightly under- preh-n/an j 
ſtand the terms of the Goſpel, but et- 9” 7-7 
ther miſtake the Opinions and Tradi-” Fg al 
tions of men for the definitions of God, ,;, G,;,; it. | 

|| 

| 


< 


or at leaſt confound what God deligns js another | 
to bring us up to by the Goſpel as a mens of 0 if 
State of Perfection, with what he ſtrictly [#4 0477, W J 
requires and inſiſts upon as the conditi- 8 

ons 
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ons of Salvation. Hence it comes to 
paſs that they are not able to make any 
good Judgment of their own Eſtate, but 
are either apt to comply with the flat- 
tcries of their own hearts, and pro- 
nounce comfort to themſelves upon too 
looſe terms; or on the other ſide, to 
yicld to their own Melancholy by too 
teyere and rigid a Cenſure of themſelves ; 
or laiily, will waver between both, ac- 
cording as they meet with a New Book, 
a New Saying, . or any unuſual Accident, 
and fo be by fits ſad or cheerful, as it 
happens. 

Now for this, it is to be conſidered, 
that though the Goſpel ſometimes 
feems ro be very ſtritt and ſeyere, or 
at leaſt very accurate in its Preſcripti- 
ons, which it doth, partly for the Ho- 
nour and Perietion of that Religion , 
partly by that means to ſcrew us up to 
as high a Pitch :s poſlible: For it is 
certain if our Copy 'or Rule ſhould be 
low and mean, our endeavours would be 
flackned, and our performances would 
fall ſo very ſhort that we ſhould not be 
tolerable Chriſtians: Again, on the 0- 
ther ſide, though the ſame Goſpel at o- 
ther times ſpeaks very condeſcendingly 
and ſeems to make fo great allowances 
to humane Infirmity, as af it was a very 
eaſie matter to be ſaved; and this it doth 
ro tncourage eſpecially men of melan- 
choly and dejefted Tempers, and to 
bear them up againſt the ſad ——_ 

they 
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they are apt to make cither upon their 
former Sins, or their daily Infirmi- 
ties : 

Yet all this while God is of one 
3 mind, and the New Teſtament hath a 
dererminate ſenſe : 

: Namely, that whatſoever ſhall give evi- 
P 


dence of a man's Sincerity, z. e. that he 
1 hath a Principle of Divine Life in him, 
and a true Love of God and- Goodneſs, 
3 this ſhall be ſufficient to his Salvation ;and 
1 as nothing leſs than this ſhall be accept- 
1 <d, fo nothing more is indiſpenſably re- 
quired. | 
For the Salvation or Damnation of 
1 mendepends not upon PunCtilio's or nice ; 
points of Diſpute, as if God had a mind 
by the means of a ſibtil Interpretation, 
to ſave and damn men arbitrarily, there- 
fore he lays no ſtreſs upon their being, 
or not being of ſuch an Opinion, nor 
takes the advantage of a Ceremony un- 
der or over; for the Apoltic hath told 
us, That the Kingdom of God is uot Meat ROM. t4- F 
and Drink,, but Right*onſneſs, Peace ond '7* 
Joy in tve Holy Ghoſt, and again, that Gy, 6,1, 
neither Circumciſion availeth any thing nor [17 
Uncircumciſion, but a New Creature. | 
Nay, it is tfve alſo that God decides l. 
not mens final Eitate (one way or other) 
meerly upon the account of ſuch Duties | 
performed, or ſuch fins committed : but [ 
that which he principally looks at in L198 
this caſe is an ingenuous or diſingenuous 4 i l 
temper towards himſelf, and a Capacity IE 
or 
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or fitneſs for the ſtate of Heaven on the 
one ſide, and a temper and diſpoſition 
fir for Hell and the Devil on the 0- 
ther. 

That (I ſay) which God expreſly re- 
quires as the condition of falyation, is 
an habit and temper of obedience, and 
an ingenuous frame of heart towards him- 
ſelf and his Laws. And that this is not 
to be eſtimated Arichmetically, or by 
tale of ſuch a number of perform- 
ances, but rather Geometrically in pro- 
portion to the heartineſs and ſincerity 
of the man, and with reſpect to the cir- 
cumſitances he ſtands in; that is, as well 
making allowance for his temptations, 
afflitions, ignorances, infirmities, and 
furpriſals, as raiſing the reckoning in 
conſideration of extraordinary light, 
knowledge , opportunities, incourage- 
ments, and advantages whatſoever. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Apoſtle to make 
a ſuppoſition, that a man may give all his 
goods to feed the poor, and his body to be 
burned alſo , and yet want charity and the 
love of God; and yet our Saviour on 
the other hand tells us, that whoſoever 
ſhall give a cup of cold water only to a Ds- 
ſciple, ſhall not loſe bis reward. 

So that (as I ſaid) ſincerity is the on- 
ly thing in queſtion, eſpecially as to the 
buſineſs of a conſtant and even temper 
of ſpiritual peace. Now that is ealie to 
be decided, and a man needs not to run 
himſelf into nice diſputes, endleſs ſcru- 
ples 
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ples and perplexities about it ; for who. 
{oever indeavours to live well according 
to the Goſpel, will eaſily be ſenſible of 
his own fincerity. For as it is no hard 
matter for a man to know concerning 
himſelf, whether he hath carried him- 
ſelf faithfully towards his Friend, or with 
a filial reverence towards his Father, and 
he may as calily tell whether he hath 
dealt treacherouſly with the one, | or 
been ſtubborn, and careleſs of offending 
the other ; and accordingly (if they be 
wiſe and worthy perſons he hath to deal 
with) he may aſſure himſelf of the love of 
the former, and of the paternal affeftion 
of the latter, notwithſtanding that poſ- 
ſibly he may be conſcious to himſelf to 
have done ſome things unadviſedly, and 
to have failed in circumſtances towards 
them both ; SoI ſee no reaſon to doubt 
but that npon the ſame terms a man 
may be able to witneſs to himſelf his 
own integrity and ſimplicity towards 
God his trueſt Friend and moſt aftecti- 
onate Father, and thereupon look cheer- 
ful'y up to him as ſuch, and walk com- 
fortably before him , eſpecially having 
ſo good aſſurance (as I ſhew'd before) 
that he is far from being a captious 
Deity. 


4. Again, there is a fourth very,com- p,;1, ;; 
mon occaſion of uncomforrableneſs, name- 694 again? 
ly, the grievance of external accidents 4! 4:4 | 
and calamities, which may and do fre- ©!* 414 
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either by their ſharpneſs diſcompoſe a 
Chriſtian, or by the multitude and ſe- 
verity of them may tempt him to queſtion 
how he ſtands in the favour of God who 
permits ſuch things to befall him, or at 
leaſt by their ofren and yet | uncer- 
tain Returns may make the Pulſe of his 
heart beat very unequally. 

Againſt this there 1s no more pro- 
per Remedy than to rouze up our ſelves, 
and to act a generous faith in God. 

Conſidering, - in the firſt place, that 
this is his uſual method with thoſe he 
loves beſt,to exerciſe them with Affliction, 
and thar Affliction is fo far from 'being a 
Token of His Hatred, that on the con- 
trary, there is no more dangerous ſign 
of God's having quite deſerted and a- 
bandoned a- man, than for him to uſe 
no Chaſtiſement towards him. If ye re- 
ceive not chaſtiſement , ſaith the Apoſtle, 
ye are Baſtards and nit Sons, And there- 
fore we ſee the very Eternal Son of God 
when he came upon Earth and was in 
our nature, was the molt remarkable 
Inſtance of a man of Sorrows that ever 
was in the World, inſomuch that it is 
not ecalie to imagine what calamity can 
befall any man which is not to be pa- 
rallelled, if not exceeded in the Suffer- 
ings of our Saviour, and as if God had 
ordered it ſo on purpoſe to this End, 
that no man might complain of his ſhare, 
or eipecially deſpair and think himſelf 
forſaken of God becauſe of his Adverlſi- 
ties. And 
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And then in the ſecond place, zffring 
our felves that as all affittions come 


93 


from God, {o they ſhall certainly be made Rom. 8. 


to Wark for good to all thoſe that love hijs. 28, 


For unleſs we humour our felves, and in- 
dulge our patlion too much, we may diſ- 
cover that there is hardly any affliction 
betalls, but what we may be bettered by, 
even for the preſent if we will ; but 
there can be no doubt but God both can 
and will turn it to our advantage in the 
ilue and upſhot of things : and therefore 
we have no reaſon to be too much de- 
jected upon ſuch an occaſion. 

But that which is to be the principal 
exerciſe of our Faith in ſuch a caſe, and 
of moſt effeQual conlideration, is, that 
God hath provided another World, and 
a ſtate of unmixed and uninterrupted joy 
there, when this ſhort and troubleſome 
life is ended. And if we fix our thoughts 
there (which we have great reaſon to 
do, conſidering the happineſs is ſo un- 
ſpeakably great, the certainty of it ſo 
full, and the time ſo ſhort for the ac- 
compliſhment of it) we ſhall! then count 


all the ſufferings of the preſent not worthy Rom. #. 


to be compared with the glory that ſhall then 18. 


be revealed, and be far from fainting 
under the ſharpeſt of adverſities , whz/# 


ſeen, and are but temporal, but at the things 
which are not ſeen, and are eternal. 
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the ſpirits of pious men, and of the un- 
evenneſs of their temper, 1s bodily me- 
lancholy; that black humour 1s apt to 
diffoſe ic felt all over, fo as to cloud the 
judgment, and taint the eye of the mind, 
that eve'v thing ſhall look of its own 
color, black and diſmal, when this pre- 
domineres, and at leaſt while the Fir laſts, 
Go is drcadful, his Laws are impoſlible, 
the guilr of ſin is unpardonable, and even 
the molt pittiable infirmities of mankind 
(eſp:cially thoſe which ſuch a man can 
obſerve in himſelf) are aggravated fo as 
to bear the ſymptoms of reprobation, and 
every affliction is looked upon as a fore- 
runner of the Vengeance of Hell Fire. 

Melancholy in the body becomes Tea- 
louſie in the mind, and renders a man 
always ſuſpicious and uneaſie, and to be 
continnally ſearchiag for what he would 
be loth to find; he is always trying and 
examining his own caſe to God-ward 
with that ſeverity, as if he was deſirous 
to diſcover flaws in 'his hopes and evi- 
dences of ſalvation; one while he is a 
little revived, and ſees no reaſon to 
doubt his own eſtate, but by and by he 
revokes the moſt deliberate concluſions of 
his own Conſcience, and then again falls 
into the other extream, and 1s altogether 
in the altitudes, but always uneven and 
unſetled. 

Now for remedy of this, it is more 
than halt way of the cure to underſtand 
the Diſeaſe, and yet that is no more than 
to 
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to be aware that melancholy is beth cauſe 
and effeft, and that that alone is able to 
act all this tragedy without any other 
cauſe of ſadneſs and diſquict, than imerceiy 
the diffidence and miſtruſt of a mans 
own temper. And that hetrays it ſelf 
notoriouſly in this; that ſuch a man can 
aſlign no reaſon of his trouble , bur only 
he is troubled, and he is again troubled 
that he is ſo. Now if a man could give 
any ſuch account of his uncomfortable 
fears as were ſufficient to ſatisfie any 
man beſides himſelf, then it would be 
reaſonable not to charge them upon me- 
lancholy, but upon thoſe j»ſt cauſes; bur if 
no* ſuch cauſes be aſlignable, then it is 
manifeſtly temper that is in fault wirhout 
guilt or danger ; and this one thing con- 
lidered is able to relieve a man out of 
his perplexity, and his mind may arrive at 
ſome tolerable meaſure of cheerfulneſs, 
cyen in the midſt of this bodily infirmity. 
But if the underſtanding of ſuch a man 
be too weak, or the Diteaſe of melan- 
choly be too ſtrong upon him to be cu- 
red this way ; then the next thing to be 
done (afcer the uſe of Phyſick for the bo- 
dy) is to reſort to ſome able and experi- 
enced Phyſician of Souls, ard ſincerely to 
lay open the ſtate of his Conſcience to 
him : and having ſo done, to reſt upon 
the judgment of that other perſon, ſee- 
ing he is not able to judge for himſelf, 
or not willing go rely upon his own 


judgment. And this is not only a way 
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of preſent relief, but very ſafe and rea- 
ſonable, and can have no ſuch thing as 
an implicite faith imputed to it. For 
ſo long as the perplexed perſon can give 
any reaſon of his doubts and fears, ſo 
long the ſpiritual Guide is bound to give 
ſatisfaction to his reaſon , and to anſwer 
the juſt cauſes of his trouble ; but when 
that is done, and the poor man is per- 
plexed without cauſe, it is apparent there 
1s nothing but melancholy in the caſe, and 


* then nothing can be more fit and proper 


than that the weak ſhould lean upon the 
ſtrong, and this poor diſtreſſed Creature 
ſhould ſupport himſelf by the authority of 
Gods Miniſter, who mult be ſappoſed*to 
be able to judge in ſuch a caſe, and cannot 
be ſuſpected to be partial becauſe he hath 
no interelt to ſerve by ſo doing. 

And further, the more effeCtually to 
relieye ſuch a pittiable perſon , it ſeems 
very neceſſary that after due prepara- 
tion thereunto, and all fit folemnity, the 
man of God ſhould proceed to a' parti- 
cular abſolution of his Patient, not only 
to aſſure him of' the * good grounds he 
went upon in the judgment he gave of 
his eſtate before, but to raiſe his ſpirits 
by the ſacredneſs of the ation, and the 
hopes that God will ratifie in Heaven 
what is thus done on earth by his Mini- 
ſter. This courſe is recommended by our 
Church as a ſpecrfick_in ſuch caſes, and was 
of conſtant practice in the Primitive 
Church in ſuch extremities, inſtead of 
tnat 
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that cuſtomary, general, and formal Au- 
ricular Confeſſion, which (in ignorant and 
corrupt ages) came in the room of it. 
After all, I would earneſtly adviſe ſuch 
a man (as we ſpeak of ) not to ſmother 
bis thoughts 4n his own boſome, but by 
all means to let his heart take air : for 
there is hardly any ſerious perſon ſo weak 
and injudicious, that a melancholy man 
had not better conſult with than him. 
ſelf; nay, many times the putting a que- 
ſtion to a poſt or pillar, will kelp him 
to an anſwer better than revolving of -it 
altogether in his own Breaſt ; but eſpe- 
cially it is to be recommended to him, 
that he give not himſelf up to ſolitude 
nd retirement, which thickens the 
Blood, and feeds the Diſcaſe, but that 
he frequent the company and converſati- 
on of good men; their ſociety will not 
only divert him, but their cheerfulneſs 
will refreſh him, and the very obſerving 
of their infirmities will tend to his com- 
fort, as giving him cauſe to ſuſpeCt his 
own auſterity, and ſo inclining him to 
paſs a more mild cenſure upon himſelf. 
And thus, I think, Ph:ilander , 1 have 


ſatisfied your ſecond inquiry, and have - 


done it more largely than I intended, 
or than you expected. And now once 
again, good night. 

Phil. Good night heartily, good Se- 
baſtian. 


FINIS. 
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Books written by the Reverend Dottoy 
Goodman, ard ſold by R. Royſton, 
* at the Angel in Amen-Corner. 


H E Penitent Pardoned; Or, A 

Diſcourſe of the Nature of Sin, 

and the Efficacy of Repentance, 
under the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Tie Second Edition Corretted and En- 
larged. 

A Sermon Preached at Biſhops-Stort- 
ford, Auzuft 29. 1677. before the Right 
Reverend Father in God Henry Lord Bl- 
ſhop of Londen, at his Lordſhips Primary 
Vilitation. 

A Serious and Compaſſionate Enquiry 
into the Cauſes of the preſent Neglett and 
Contempt of the Proteſtant Religion and 
Church of England. 

A Sermon Preached before the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Clayton Lord May- 
or, and the Aldermen of the City of 
| London, at the Guild-Hall Chappel, Far. 
XXV. 10709, 

A Sermon Preached before the Right 
Honourable Sir John Moore Lord May- 
or, and the Aldermen of the City of 
London, at the Guild-Hall Chappel, De- 
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